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PEEFACE. 



The disproportion botweon the length of time oconpied in 

the preparation of this Tolumo, and the elightneBs of apparent 
resolt, ia so vexatious to mc, and must seem so strange to tho 
' reader, that he will perhaps beiir with my stating some of t)iQ 
I matters which have employed or inten-upteti- me botwueu 1855 
and 1860. I needed rest after finishing the fourth volume, and. 
t did tittle in the following summer. The winter of 1850 waa 
spent in writing the " Elements of Drawing," for whicli I tliought 
there was immediate need ; imd in examining with more atten- 
I iion thau they desorvi;d some of the modern theories of political 
economy, to which there was necessarily reference in my ud- 
I droaaea at Manchester. The Manchester Exhibition then gave 
I me some work, chiefly in its magnificent Reynolds' constellation; 
and thence I went on into Scotland, to look at Dumhlane and 
Jedbnrgh, and some other favorite sites of Turner's ; which I had. 
not all seen, when I received notice from Mr. Wornuni tluit he 
liad obtained for me permission, from tho Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery, to arrange, as I thonglit best, tho Turner di'aw- 
ingB belonging to the nation ; on which I returned to London 
umnediately. 

In seven tin boxes in the lower room of the National Gallery 
I fonnd upwards of nineteen thousand pieces of paper, drawn 
upon by Turner in one way or another. Many on both sides j 
Borne with four, five, or sis subjects on each side {the pencil point 
digging spiritedly through from the foregrotmds of the front into 
the tondor pieces of sky on the back) ; some in chalk, which the 
toQoh of the finger would sweep away ; * others ia ink, mttei 

*ne best book of Mvdiea for his great shipwtecto couVMnci ii\««X V^ 
giaiterofa poaad of chalk debris, black and while, broken oil ftie CTWJcfia 
*imwiScbTuracrhad Jrawn furiously on bolli sidKa ol the \e&''«'*-^ '"^^ 



iBto holes ; others (some splendid colored dra-winga among thei 
long eaten away by damp and mildew, and falling into dust at tl 
edges, in capea and bays of fragile decay ; others worm-eaten, eonj 
mouse-eaten, many torn half-way through; numbers doubUi 
(quadrupled, I should say) up into four, being Turner's fayorifl 
mode of packing for traveUJng ; nearly all rudely flattened out trc^ 
the bundles in which Turner had finally rolled them np i 
Bqneezed them into hia drawers in Queen Anne Street. Dust 4} 
thirty years' accumulation, black, dense, and sooty, lay in the renj 
of the crushed and crumpled edges of these flattened bundl 
looking like a jagged black frame, and producing altogether 
pected effecta in brilliant portiona of skies, whence an accidenti 

^f or experimental finger mark of the first bundle-unfolder 1: 

^■prept it away. 

^P About half, or rather more, of the entire number consisted i 
pencil sketches, in flat oblong pocket-books, dropping to pieol^ 
at the hack, tearing laterally whenever opened, and every draJ 
ing rubhing itself into the one opposite. These first I pagi 
with my own hand ; then unbound ; and laid every leaf eepi 
rately in a clean sheet of perfectly smooth writing paper, so thi 
it might receive no farther injury. Then, enclosing the conteid 
and boards of each book (usually ninety-two leaves, more or lej 
drawn on both sides, with two sketches on the boards at the 1 
ginning and end) in a separate sealed packet, I returned it to ii 
tin bos. The loose sketchea needed more trouble. The dnj 
had first to be got off them (from the chalk ones it could onl^ 
he blown o£E) ; then they had to be variously flattened ; 
torn ones to be luid down, the loveliest guarded, so as to pre 
vent all fiitnre friction ; and fonr hundred of the most ehas^f 
acteristic framed and glazed, and cabinets constructed for thei 
which would admit of their free use by the public. Withtir 
assistants, I was at work all the autumn and winter of 1857, e 
day, all day long, and often far into the night. 

The manual labor would not have hurt me ; but the exciW 
ment involved in seeing unfolded the whole career of Tumer'i? 
mind during his life, jomed with much sorrow at the state ia ■ 

Jeaf, -H-lth peculiar tnreslght and consideTalion ot fliffl-caffiea 1.0 'be met by I 
future mouaters, containing' lia]f of one Bu\)icct oaUio tioQ^.o^ \^.,6iii^" 
aftiaotberon the back. 



PREFACE. tU 

Tfhieh nearly all his most precious work had been left, and' with 
great ansiety, and heavy eenee of reeponsibility beeides, were very 
trying ; and I lia,ve never in my life felt eo much exhausted aa 
when I locked the last box, and guve the keys to Mr. Wornura, 
in May, 1858. Among the later colored sketches, there was ono 
magnificent aeriee, which appeared to be of some towns along the 
course of the Rhine on the north of Switzerland. Knowing that ' 
tieae towns were peculiarly liable to bo injured by modem rail- 
roadworks, I thought I might rest myseK by hunting down these 
Tnmor subjects, and sketching what I could of them, in order , 
to illustrate his compositions. 

As I expected, the Bubjecta in question were all on, or near, 
^t east and west reach of the Rhine between ConstaJice and 
Basle. Most of them are of Blieinfelden, Seckingen, Lauflen- 
banrg, SchafEbausen, and the Swiss Baden. 

Having made what notes were possible to me of these sub- 
jecfB ill the summer (one or two are nsed in this volume), I a 
crossing Lombardy in order to examine some points of the shep- 
iierd character in the Vaudoia valleys, thinking to get my book 
finished next spring ; when I unexpectedly found some good 
Paul Veroneses at Turin. There were several questions respect- 
ing the real motives of Venetian work that still troubled mo not 
a Uttle, and which I had intended to work out in the Louvre ; 
hut seeing that Turin was a good place wherein to keep out of 
people's way, I settled there instead, and began with Veronese'B 
ftaeon of Sheba ; — when, with much consternation, but more de- 
ligiit, I found that I had never got to the roots of the moral 
poirer of the Yenetians, and that they needed still another and a 
TBiy stem coarse of study. There was nothing for it but to give 
up the book for that year. The winter was spent mainly in try- 
ing to get at the mind of Titian ; not a light vrinter's task ; of 
which the issue, being in many ways very unexpected to me (tha^ 
reader will find it partly told towards the close of this volume), 
necessitated my going in the spring to Berlin, to see Titian's por- 
trait of Lavinia there, and to Dresden to see the Tribute Money, 
the elder Lavinia, and girl in white, with tte ftag Isa. ^li-- 
t^ier portrait, at Divsden, of a lady in a dresa ot rose ani %tMVT 
ij-jiiff unheard of before, and one of an admiiai, at ^\)liiOo.,'a»&- 
Me to iare kept me in Germany all summer. 
^ _ . I 
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Getting home at last, and having put myself to arrange n 
teriais of which it was not easy, after so much interruptio 
recover the command ; — which also were now not reducible 
single volume — two questions occurred in the outset, one ii 
section on vegetation, respecting the origin of wood ; tlie otii 
in the section on sea, respecting curves of waves ; to neither 4l 
which, from botanist or mathematicians, any sufficient imawi 
seemed obtninablo. 

In other respects also the section on the sea was wholly nn-fJ 
satisfactory to me : I knew little of ships, nothing of blue op< 
water. Turner's pathetic interest in the sea, and his inexhausfr* I 
ibie knowledge of shipping, deserved more complete and accurate! 
illustration than was at all possible to me ; and the mathematiotJ'l 
difSculty lay at the beginning of all demonstration of facts. XM 
determined to do this piece of work well, or not at all, and threi 
the proposed section out of this volume. If I ever am able to i 
what I want with it (and this is barely probable), it will ba 
separate book ; which, on other aceouuts, I do not regret, sine 
many persons might be interested in studies of the sliipping i 
the old Nelson times, and of the sea-waves and sailor character ( 
all times, who would not care to encumber themselves with fii 
volumes of a work on Art. 

The vegetation question had, however, at all cost, to be mai 
out as best might be; and again lost me much time. Manyi 
the results of this inquiry, also, can only be given, if ever, in 
detached form. 

During these various discouragements, the preparation of tJ 
Plates could not go on prosperously. Drawing is difRenlt enougj 
undertaken in quietness : it is impossible to bring it to any poi] 
of fine rightnesE with half-applied energy. 

Many experiments were made in hope of expressing Tum« 
peouliar execution and touch by facsimile. They cost time, a 
strength, and, for the present, have failed ; many elaborate drai 
inga, made during the winter of 1858, having been at last throK 
aside. Some good may afterwards come of these ; but certaiol 
not bj reduction to the size of the page of this book, for whi<J 
even of smaller subjects, I have not prepatei the moat intoroa 
^B /or J do Dot wish tho possesBion of any eScclWe smi. -^^Aos" 



engrayings from Turner to be contingent on the purchasing a 
book of mine.* 

Feebly and f anltfullj, thcroforo, yet as well aa I can do it nnder 
tlieee discoarageraents, the book ia at last done ; respecting tha 
general courao of which, it will be kind and well it the reader 
will note these few points that follow. 

The first volume waa the expansion of a reply to a magazine 
article; and was not begun because I then thought myself quali- 
fied to write a syetematic treatise on Art ; but because I at least 
Imew, and knew it to be demonstrable, that Turner was right 
uid true, and that his critics wore wrong, false, and base. At that 
time I had seen much of nature, and had been scTcral times in 
Italy, wintering once in Rome ; but had chiefly delighted in north- 
emart, beginning, when a mere boy, with Rubeusand Rembrandt. 
It TUB long before I got quit of a boy's veneration for Rubon^ 
pbyrical art-power ; and the reader will, perhaps, on this ground 
ibrgjve the strong expressions of admiration for Rubens, which, 
to my great regret, occur in the first volume. 

Finding myself, however, engaged seriously in the essay, I 
*ait, before writing the second volume, to study in Italy; where 
tlie strong reaction from the influence of Rubens threw me at 
firat too far under that of Angelieo and Raphael, and, which was 
Ihe worst harm that came of that Rubens influence, blinded me 
Irogto the deepest qualities of Venetian art ; which, the reader 
nay see by expressions occurring not only in the second, but even 
ia the third and fourth volumes, I Uiought, however powerful, 
jet partly luxurious and sensual, until I was led into the final 
mqairiea above related. 

■ To Jtr. Arrajiagc, Mr. Cuff, and Mr. Cotison, I have to eitprosa my 
lOKKK tbiuiks for Ibc patieacu, and inj' sincere odmiratioD of the skill, witli 
*)litli they have heljied me. Their patience, especially, has been put to 
Krcrtftrial by the rewardlwis toil required to produce tacsiralles of drawings 
b Wbicb (ho Blightnees of suhject could never altract any due notice to the 
Bcellence of workmanship. 

Aid, just lis dishitereeted, aad deserving of as earnest tLcknowledgment, 
lusbeen given me hyMi3sByfleld,itthtrfaultleaataca\ml\eaoim-^ tsssAtsfc 
ikelches ; liy Mi»s O, HUl, who prepared the copiesi whitli 1 letyiwci ^to^ 
paiions of the pJcluros of the oM mastcTs ; and by Mr.'RciVi'ia M!Lt'fl.,\o.«&-" 
imue Une utailifs from nature, of wliich though oii\y one \a ettSia-^eS. 'm 
m y^ame. maoy others have been moat serviceable. \iQtU to 'A 8»S. \» «»• 



These oscillations of temper, and progresBiona of diseoTery, 
extending over a jieriod of seventeen yeai's, onglit not to diininiE}i 
the reader's confidence in the book. Let him be assured of this, 
tliat unless important changes are occurring in his opinions con- 
tinaally, all hia life long, not one of those opiuions can bo on 
any questiouable subject true. All true opinions are living, and 
show their life by being capable of nourishment ; therefore of 
change. But their change is that of a tree — not of a cloud. 

In the main aim and principle of the book, there is no varia^ 
tion, from its first syllable to its last. It declares the perfectnesa 
and eternal beauty of the vrork of God ; and tests all work of 
man by concurrence witJi, or subjection to that. And it differs 
from most books, and has a chance of being in some respects bet- 
ter for the difference, in that it has not been written either for 
fame, or for money, or for conseience-salce, but of necessity. 

It has not been written for praise. Had I wished to gain 
present reputation, by a little flattery adroitly used in some 
places, a sharp word or two withheld in others, and the substita- 
tjon of verbiage generally for investigation, I could have made the 
circulation of these Tolumes tenfold what it has been in modem 
Bociety. Had I wished for future fame, I should have written 
one volume, not five. Also, it has not been written for money. 
In this wealth-producing country, seventeen years' labor could 
hardly have been invested with less ciiance of equivalent return. 

Also, it has not been written for conscience-sake. I had no 
definite hope in 'ivriting it ; still less any sense of its being re- 
quired of mo as a duty. It seems to mc, and seemed always, 
probable, that I might have done much mora good in some other 
way. But it has been written of necessity. I saw an injustice 
done, and tried to remedy it. I heard falsehood taught, and was 
compelled to deny it. Nothing else was possible to me. I knew, 
not how little or how much might come of the business, or 
whether I was fit for it ; but iiere was the lie full set in front of 
me, and there was no way round it, but only over it. So that, 
as the work changed like a tree, it was also rooted like a tree — 
not where it would, but where need waa ; on which, if any fruit 
grow sncb as you can like, you are welcome to gather it without 
tlim}ka; and bo far as ft is poor or bitter, it wiitt. 'Vid "jci'^ix ^i^^aiia 
^o J^ase it without r^i'in?-. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE EARTH-VEIL. 



1 1. "To dress if. and to keep it." 

That, then, was to be our work, Alaa I what work liave we 
*t onraelTes upon instead ! How have *e ravaged tlie garden 
instead of kept it — feeding our war-horsea with its flowers, and 
Sftiotering ita trees into Bpear-ahafts 1 

"And at the East a flaming aword," 

la its flame quenchless ? and are those gates that keep tho 
Iray indeed passahle no more ? or is it not rather that we no moro 
feire to enter ? For what can we conceive of that first Eden 
'Mch we might not yet win back, if we chose ? It was a place 
M of flowers, we say. Well : the flowers are always striving to 
povr wherever we suffer them ; and the fairer, the closer. There 
Mj indeed have been a Fall of Flowers, as a Fall of Man ; but 
iMuredly creatures such as we are can now fancy nothing lovelier 
%n roses and lilies, which would grow for us side hy side, leaf 
frorlapping leaf, till the Earth was white and red with them, if 
W cared to have it so. And Paradise was full of pleasant shades 
8nil fruitful avenues. Well ; what hinders us from covering as 
much (if the world as we like with pleasant shade and pure bloa- 
Boui, and goodly fruit," Who forbids its vaUeys to ''oe to'xeisA 
nudi wj'ilt com, till they Jmgh and sing V \VUo \«o\6ii.V%S-'taias^~ 



2 THE EABTH-VEIL. fPABT VX. 

forests, ghostly and nninliabitable, from being changed into in- 
finite orchards, wreathing the hills with frail-floretted snow, far 
away to the half -lighted horizon of April, and flushing the face 
of all the autumnal earth with glow of clustered food ? But 
Paradise was a place of peace, we say, and all the animals were 
gentle servants to us. Well : the world would yet be a place of ' 
peace if we were all peacemakers, and gentle seryice should we 
have of its creatures if we gave them gentle mastery. But so 
long as we make sport of slaying bird and beast, so long as we 
choose to contend rather with our fellows than with our faults, 
. and make battlefield of our meadows instead of pasture — so long, 
truly, the Flaming Sword will still turn every Way, and the gates 
of Eden remain barred close enough, till we have sheathed the 
sharper flame of our own passions, and broken down the closer 
gates of our own hearts. 

§ 2. I have been led to see and feel this more and more, as I 
considered the service which the flowers and trees, which man . 
was at first appointed to keep, were intended to render io Jiim in 
return for his care ; and the services they still render to him, as 
far as he allows their^ influence, or fulfils his own task towards 
them. For what infinite wonderfulness there is in this vegeta- 
tion, considered, as indeed it is, as the means by which the earth 
becomes the companion of man — ^his friend and his teacher I In 
the conditions which we have traced in its rocks, there could only 
be seen preparation for his existence ; — ^the characters which en- 
able him to live on it safely, and to work with it easily — ^in aU 
these it has been inanimate and passive; but vegetation is to it 
as an imperfect soul, given to meet the soul of man. The earth 
in its depths must remain dead and cold, incapable except of 
slow crystalline change ; but at its surface, which human beings 
look upon and deal with, it ministers to them through a veil of 
strange intermediate being ; which breathes, but has no voice ; 
moves, but cannot leave its appointed place ; passes through life 
without consciousness, to death without bitterness; wears the 
beauty of youth, without its passion ; and declines to the weak- 
ness of age, without its regret. 

§ 3. And in this mystery of intermediate being, entirely sub- 
ordinate to us, with which we can deal as we choose, having just 
ibe greater power as we have the less Tespoiia\\>\U\;^ Iot o\tt V:t^^^ 
ment of the unsuSering creature, most oi ttie ip\easAx.T^B.^\iY^V^^ 



CHAP. I.] THE EARTH-VEIL. 3 

need from the external world are gathered, and most of the les- 
sons we need are written, all kinds of precious grace and teaching 
being united in this link between the Earth and Man : wonderful 
in universal adaptation to his need, desire, and discipline ; God's 
daily preparation of the earth for him, with beautiful means of 
life. First a carpet to make it soft for him ; then, a colored 
fantasy of embroidery thereon ; then, tall spreading of foliage to 
shade him from sunheat, and shade also the fallen rain, that it 
may not dry quickly back into the clouds, but stay to nourish the 
springs among the n\oss. Stout wood to bear this leafage : easily 
to be cut, yet tough and light, to make houses for him, or instru- 
ments (lance-shaft, or plough-handle, according to his temper) ; 
nseless it had been, if harder ; useless, if less fibrous ; useless, if 
less elastic. Winter comes, and the shade of leafage falls away, 
to let the sun warm the earth ; the strong boughs remain, break- 
ing the strength of winter winds. The seeds which are to prolong 
the race, innumerable according to the need, are made beautiful 
and palatable, varied into infinitude of appeal to the fancy of 
man, or provision for his service : cold juice, or glowing spice, or 
balm, or incense, softening oil, preserving resin, medicine of 
styptic, febrifuge, or lulling charm : and all these presented in 
forms of endless change. Fragility or force, softness and strength, 
in all degrees and aspects ; unerring uprightness, as of temple 
pillars, or undivided wandering of feeble tendrils on the ground ; 
mighty resistances of rigid arm and limb to the storms of ages, 
or wavings to and fro with faintest pulse of summer streamlet. 
Boots cleaving the strength of rock, or binding the transience 
of the sand ; crests basking in sunshine of the desert, or hiding 
by dripping spring and lightless cave ; foliage far tossing in 
entangled fields beneath every wave of ocean — clothing with 
variegated, everlasting films, the peaks of the trackless mountains, 
or ministering at cottage doors to every gentlest passion and 
simplest joy of humanity. 

§ 4. Being thus prepared for us in all ways, and made beau- 
tif al, and good for food, and for building, and for instruments of 
our hands, this race of plants, deserving boundless af[ectvo\i «xiA. 
admiration from us, become, in proportion to their o\>tam\Ti% \\., 

I a nearly perfect test of our being in right temper ol mm^ «xA. 

i wax ^^ ^^^' ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ be far wrong in eithex ^\io \on^ 
tiie tteea enough, and every one is assuredly wroi^g m \)o\\i, ^> 
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does not love them, if Ms life lias bronght them in his way. 
is clearly possible to do without them, for the great compan 
Bhip of the sea and sky are al! that sailors need ; and man 
noble heart has been taught the host it had to learn betwepii d 
stone walls. Still if human life be cufit among trees at all, 
lovo borne to them is a sure test of its ])urity. And it is a 
rowful proof of the mistaken ways of the world that the "c 
try," in the simple Benee of a place of fields and trees, has h 
erto been the source of reproach to its inhabitants, and that 

» words'* countryman," "rustic," "clown," ".payaan," "TiDag 
still signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to thew 
"townsman," and "citizen." We accept this usage of word 
tiie evil wliich it signifies, somewhat too quietly; as if it were q^ 
necoBsary and natural that country-people should be rude, 
towns-people gentle. Whereas I believe that the result of i 
mode of hfe may, in some stages of the world's progress, be 
exact reverse ; and that another use of words may be forced B 
na by a new aspect of facts, so that we may find ourselves sayi 
"Such and such a person is very gentle and kind — h 
rustic ; and such and such another person la very rude and' 
taught — he is quite urbane." 

g 5. At all events, cities have hitherto gained the better ] 
of their good report through our evil ways of going on in 
world generally ; — chiefly and eminently through our bad 1 
of fighting with each other. No field, in the middle ^es, I 
safe from devastation, and every country lane yielding easier ' 
Bage to the marauders, peacefully-minded men necessarily i 
gregated in cities, and walled themselves in, making as few e 
country roads as possible : while tlie men who sowed and r 
the harvests of Europe wera only the servants or slaves of 
barons. The disdain of all agricultural pursuits by the nobi 
and of all plain facta by the monks, kept educated Europe 
state of mind over which natural phenomena could hai 
power ; body and intellect being lost in the practice of war H 
out purpose, and the meditation of words without meai 
Men learned the dexterity with sword and syllogism, which 1 
mistook for edncation, within cloister and tilt-yard ; and lot 
on all the broad space of the world oi Goi mavaX-j aa ^■^\awl 
exercise of hoi-aes, or for growth ot foo<L 
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I S. There is a beautiful type of this neglect of the peifeot- 

■ma of the Earth's boaiity, by reason of the paeBions of w£n, in 
tiiat picture of Paul Uceeilo'a of the battle of Saiit' Egidio,* in 
irhich the armies meet on a country road beside a hedgo of wild 
mses; the tender red flowers tossing above the helmets, and 

■ ^wing between the lowered iMioea. For in like manner the 
irhole of Nature only shone hitherto for man between the toseing 
of hehnct-cresta ; and sometimes I cannot but think of the trees 
rf the earth as capable of a kind of Borrow, in that imperfect 
life of theirs, as they, opened their innocent leaves in the warm 
^ring-time, in vain for men ; and all along the dolls of England 
lier beeches cast their dappled ahade only where the outlaw drew 

. Iiii bow, and the king rode his careless chase ; and by the sweet 
. Freneh rivers their long ranks of poplar waved in the twilight, 
only to show the flames of burning citira, on the horizon, through 

■ the traeery of their stems : amidst the fair defiles of the Apen- 
iUnee, the twisted olive-trunks hid the ambushes of treachery ; 
aid on their valley meadows, day by day, the lilies which were 
irfiite at the dawn were waahed with crimson at sunset, 

g 7, And indeed I had once purposed, in tliis worlc, to show 
what kind of evidence existed reajiecting the possible influence of 
tonntry hf e on men ; it seeming to me, then, likely that hero 

■ aiii there a reader would perceive this to be a grave question, 
• BMB than moat which we contend about, political or social, and 

■ might care to follow it out with me earnestly. 

The day will assuredly come when men will see that it i» a 
fiBve question ; at which period, also, I doubt not, there will 
irise persona able to investigate it. For the present, the move- 

■ nuuts of the world seem little likely to be influenced by botanical 
Iw; or by any other conaideraiions respecting trees, than the 
p*bable price of timber. I shall limit myself, therefore, to my 
OWE simple woodman's work, and try to hew this book into its 
ftnd shape, with the limited and humble aim that I had in begin- 
ning it, namely, to prove how far the idle and peaceable persons, 
wlio have hitherto cared about leaves and clouds, have rightly 
KOI, «r faithfully reported of them. 
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1 1, As in OTir sketch of the Btmcture of monntai 

I Beemcd adrisiiblo to adopt a classification of their forms, w 

though iuconsistont with absolnte ecientific precision, was 

I Tonient for order of snccessive inquiry, and gave useful larg 

I of Tiew ; so, and with yet etrouger reason, in glancing e 

[ first laws of vegetable life, it will be best to follow an an 

I mont easily romembercd and broadly true, however incapal 

I being carried out into entirely conaistont dotaiL I say, ' 

I yet stronger reason," because more quesiiona are at issue a 

I botanists than among geologists ; a greater number of clas 

I tions have been suggested for plants than for rocks ; nor 

I nnlikely that those now accepted may be hereafter modifiei 

■■ take an arrangement, therefore, involving no theory ; servio 

enough for all working purposes, and sure to remain thuj 

vfceable, in its rough generality, whatever views may i 

be developed among botanists. 

§ 3, A child's division of jilants is into " trees and fl 

I If, however, wo wero to take him in spring, aft«r he had , 

I ered his lapful of djiisies, from the lawn into the orchard 

' ask him how he would call those wreaths of richer floret, i 

frail petals tossed their foam of promise between him ani 

sky, he would at once see the need of some intermediate i 

kand call them, perhaps, "tree-flowers." If, then, wa tool 
to a birch-wood, and showed him that catkins wore flowe 
■well aa cherry-blossoms, he might, with a little help, reach i 
aa to divide aJl flowers into two classes ; one, those that g 
ground ; and another, those that grew on trees. The bot 
might smile at such a division ; bnt an artist woiild not. 
hiai, as the child, there is something aipecitic and distiiiGti' 
hose rough trunks that carry tKe li\g\ier ?LO'HeT&. "^o \ 
« i 
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ikes the main differenco bctvecn one plant aa& another, 
iietheT it is to l«ll as a light upon tho ground, or as a shade 
K)n the sky. Aaid if, after this, we asked for a little help 
an the botanist, and he were to lead us, leaving the blossoms, 
look more carefully at leaves and bads, wo should find our- 
Ives- able in some sort to justify, even to him, our cliildish 
assification. For our present purposes, justifiable or not, it is 
most euggestivo and convenient. Plants are, indeed, broadly 
ferublc to two grout classes. The first we may, perhaps, not 
jxpediently call tented plants. They live in encampments, 
the gi'onnd, as lilioa ; or on surfaces of rock, or stems of 
ler plants, aa lichens and mossoa. They live— some for a yoar, 
ne for many years, some for myriads of years ; hut, perishing, 
ley pass as the tented Arab passes ; they loavo no memorials of 
\ansth>es, escept the seed, or bulb, or root which is to perpetu- 
f» the race. 

. § 3. The other great claaa of plants wo may perhaps beat call 
ItnLDlNG PLiNTa. Theao will not liye on the ground, but 
Hgerly raise edifices above it. Each works hard with solemn 
lorethought all its life. Perishing, it leaves its work in the form 
Mrhich will l)e moat useful to its successors — its own mtmument, 
■"nd their inheritance. These architectural edifices we call 
TrecB." 

It may be thought that this nomenclature alr(^ady involves a 
leorjL But I care about neither the nomenclature, nor about 
lything fjuestionable in my description of tho classes. Tha 
" I welcome to give them what names he likes, and to ren- 
what account of them he thinks fittest. But to lis, aa 
ists, or lovers of art, this is the first and moat vital question 
Mneeming a plant : " lias it a fixed form or a changing one ? 
Shall I find it always as I do to-day — thia Pamassia palustria — 
with one leaf and one flower ? or may it some day have incal- 
cnjiible pomp of leaves and nnmeaaured treasure of flowers ? 
Will it riae only to the height of a man — as an ear of com — and 
perish like a man ; Oi- will It spread ita boughs to the sea and 
bnnchea to the river, and enlarge ita circle of shade in heaven 
for a thousand years ?" 

§ 4. This, J repeat, la the first question I asV iV -^XaiA, 
And as it amwera, I range it on one sido or tho ot\\CT, 
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those that rest or those that toil ; tent-dwellew, Vrho toil i 
neither do they spin ; or trcc-builderB, whose days are as th 
days of tlie people. I find iigain, on farther questioning thea 
plants who rest, that one group of them does indeed reat always 
contentedly, on the ground, but that those of another grour 
more ambitious, emulate tlie builders ; and though they cannc 
build rightly, raise for thomselvea pillars ont of the romajna c 
past generations, on wliich they themselros, living the life of SI 
Simeon Stylitea, are called, by co«rt.esy, Trees ; being, in fad 
many of them {palms, for inatante) quite as stately ae r« 
trees.* 

Tlieso two classes we might call earth-plants, and pillai 
plants. 

§ 5. Again, in qncstioning tho true huildcrs as to their modt 
of work, I find that tliey also are divisible into two great claaaei 
"Without in the least wishing tho reader to accept the faneifn 
nomenclature, I think he may yot most conveniently remembe 
i^hese as "Builders with the shield," and "Builders with Ht 
■sword." 

Builders with the shield have expanded leaves, more or IM 
resembling shields, partly in shape, but still more in office ; fo 
under their lifted shadow the young hud of the nest year is kep 
from harm. These ai'e the gentlest of the builders, and live i: 
pleasant places, providing food and shelter for man. Builder 
with the sword, on the contrary, have sharp leaves in the shap 
of swords, and the young buds, instead of being as numerous a 
the leaves, crouching each under a leaf-shadow, are few in nun 
ber. Bud grow fearlessly, each in the midst of a sheaf of awordf 
These builders live in savage places, are sternly dark in coloi 
and though they give much help to man by their merely physi 
cal strength, they (with few exceptions) give him no food, mi 
imperfect shelter. Their mode of building is ruder than that c 

• I am not sure that thia is a fair accouiiC of palms. I have never ha 
opportunity of Bludylng stems ot Endngeaa. ftoci I cannot understand lb 
deacriptioa given of them in books, nor do I know how far aome of Ibei 
bmnched conditions approximate to real tree-structure. If thU wort 
whatever errors it may involve, provokea the curiosity of tlie reader so as t 

^ Jead bim to seek for more and better kaowiedgp, \l siiil do oU tUe at 

tAopo from it. 
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file shieM-bmlders, and they in many waya resemble the pillar- 
plants of the opposite order. We call them generally " Pines." 
§ 6. Our work, in thia section, will lie only among the shield- 
builders, sword-builders, and plants of rest. The Pillar-plants 
belong, for the most part, to other climates. I could not 
analyze them rightly ; and the labor given to them would be 
comparatiTely useless for our pre^nt purposes. The chief myB- 
lery of vegetation, so far as respects external form, is among the 
tm shield-builders. These, at least, we must oxamiue fondly 
and earnestly. 
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CHAPTER in. 



If you gather in Biimnier timo an ontcr Bpray of 
ahi eld-leaved tree, you will find it consists uf a slender r( 
throwing out leaves, perhaps on every side, perhaps on two si 
onJy, with usually a cluster of closer leaves at the end. In oi 
to understand its structure, we must reduce it to a simple g( 
ral type. Nay, even to a very inaccurate type. For a tree-1 
is essentially a complex thing, and no "simple" typo can, tin 
fore, be a right one. 

This tj"pe I am going to give you is full of fallacies and ii 
curacies ; but out of these fallaciea we will bring the truth, 
casting them aside one by one. 

g 3. Let the tree spray be rcprcgcnted under one of thoso I 
types, A or B, Fig, 1, the clw 
at the end being in each caae a 
posed to consist of three les 
. I only (a most impertinent snpp 

^^ "Sr-^^i;/^ tion, for it must at least h 

four, only the fourth would bf 
a puzzling perspective in A, i 
hidden behind the central leaf 
b). So, receive this false type 
patiently. When leaves are set 
I ■*■ H on the stalk one after another, aa 

» "' ' in A, they are called "alternate;" 

|-irben placed as in n, "opposite," It is necessai-y you should 
' remember this not very difficult piece of nomenclature. 

If you examine the branch you have gathered, you will see 

that for some little way below the full-leaf cluster at the end, 

fi5e siaJk Is etnooth, and the leaves are Bc.t TegwVivl^ 

KA^ eight, or ten inches down, there conns an aviV-saxi' 
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Bomething eeems to liavG gone wrong. jmrhapB another spray 
branches off there ; at all events, the etera gets suddenly thicker, 
and yoa may break it there (probably) easier than anywhere else. 
That is the junction of two atories of tlie building, Tho 
snittoth piece has all been done this summer. At the knot tho 
funndation was left during the winter. 

The year's work is called a " shoot." I shall be glad if you 
.will break it off to look at ; as my a and b types are Gupposed to 
gone farther down than tlie knot. 

The alternate form a is more frequent than b, and soma 
biitanista think includes B. We will, thereiore, begin with 

§ 3. If you look close at the 6gure, you will see small pro- 
jecting points at tho roots of the leaves. These represent buds, 
which you may find, most probably, in the shoot you have in 
jrair hand. Whether you find them or not, they are then 
visiljle, or latent, does not matter. Every leaf has aBSnredly an 
infant bud to take care of, laid tfinderly, as io a cradle, just 
*here the leaf-stalk forms a safe nicho between it and the main 
stem. The child-bud is thus fondly guarded all summer ; but 
ito protecting leaf dies in the autumn ; and then the boy-bud 
put out to rongh winter-schooling, by which he is prepared for 
personal entrance into public life in the spring. 

Let ns suppose autumn to have come, and the leaves 
to have fallen. Then our A of Fig. 1, the buda only 
Iteing left, one for each leaf, will appear ns a b. in Pig. 2. 
We will call the buds grouped at B, terminal buds, and 
tliose at a, b, and e, latend buds. 

Tliis budded rod is the true year's work of the Imild- 
i"g piimt, at that jiart of its edifice. You may consider 
(he little spray, if you like, as one pinnacle of tho treo- 
cathedral, which has taken a year to fashion ; innumer- 
bIjIc other pinnacles having been built at the same time 
on other branches, 

§ i. Now, every ona of those bnda, a, S,-and c, as well aa 
every terminal bud, has the power and disposition to raise him' 
eelf in tho sjiring, into just such another pinnacle as A B Is. 
This development is the process we have ma,\i\\y to aWft-j \i 
V bat, in (be outset, let us see c\ear\\ vs'WtW.Xa 
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Each bad, I said, has the power and dkpofiition to make! 
pinnacle of himself, but he has not alwajB the opportimilg 
What may hinder him we shall see presently. Meantime, 

reader will, perhaps, kind] 
allow mc to 
the bpds a, i, and c, come ^ 
nothing, and only the i 
lermiflal ones build forward. 
Each of these producing the 
imago of the first pinnacle, we 

k''^^^ii [)(X^Xi». iiiive the type for our n 

^fc^ iit summer bough of Fig. 3 ; 

\ which obseni-e the origin 

* , shoot A II, has become thieke 

its lateral buds ha\'ing prow 
I abortive, are now only si 

little knobs on its i " 
. r tejraiiial buds have each riai 

4 into a new pinnacle. The o 

no 3. tral or strongest ( 

become the Tery image ol what bis parent shoot a b, was la 
year. The two lateral ones ai'e weaker and sboiler, one proh 
bly longer than the other. The joint at B is 
the knot or foundation for each shoot above 
Siioken of. 

Knowing now what wq are about, we wiU 
go into closer detail. 

g 5. Let OS return to the type in Pig. 2, 
of the fully accomplished summer's work : 
the rod witi its bare buds. Plate M, op- 
posite, represents, of about half its real size, 
an outer spray of oak iu winter. It is not 
growing strongly, iuid is as simple as pos- 
sible in ramification. Yon may easily see, in 
eaoh branch, the continuous piece of shoot 
produced last year. The wrinkles which maka 
these shoots look like old brunches are caused 
bydrjing, as tlie stalk of a huncb of raisins 
J> furrowed (the oak-shoot fresh gidhered ia 
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ronnd aa a gr&po-stalk). I draw them thus, because the fuirowa 
sfe important clues to atructure. Fig. 4 is the top of one of 
these oak sprays magnified for reference. The little brackets, a:, 
J, &c., which project beneath each bud and Bustaiii it, are the 
remains of the Icaf-stalka. Those stalks were juintcd at that 
place, and the leavca foil without leaving a scar, only a croscent- 
Bkped, somewhat blank-looking flat space, which yon may study 
ut your ease ou a horso-chostnut stem, where these spaces ore 
wry Iftrge. 

S 6. Now if you cut your oak spray neatly through, just 
tboTG a bad, as at a. Fig.- 4, and look at it with a not very 
powerful magnifier, yon will find it present the 
jiretty eection, Fig, 5. 

Tiat is the proper or normal section of an 
«k spray. Never qiiito regular. Sure to have 
«e of the j)rojectionB a little larger than tho 
rest, and to have its bai'k (the black line) not 
ijuite regularly put round it, but exquisitely •■"•.". 

finished, down 'to a little white star in tho very centre, which 
I have not drawn, because it would look in the woodcnt black, 
lot white ; and be too couGjiicuoug. 

'nie oak spray, however, will not keep this 
form unchanged for an instant. Cut it through 
a little way above your first section, and you 
will find the largest projection is increasing till, 
just where it opens* at last into the leaf-stalk, 
its section ia Fig. G. If, therefore, you chooao 
to consider every interval between bud and hud 
OS one story of your tower or pinnai;le, you 
find that there is literally not a hair's-breadth 
"I the work in which the plan of the tower does not cliange. You 
uiBj flue in Plate 51 that every shoot is suffused by a subtle (in 

• Tile added ponioo, surrounding two of the sides of tlie pentagoo, la 
ttepreparatwmfwtheslalkof Oielyaf, wWch, on deUicliing itaelf from the 
■«ni, presenis vurlnhle BtctiODa, of which thww nuniljcrci] 1 lo 4, Fig. 7. are 
«»nip!es. 1 cannot determine the proper normiil fonii. The bulti-BliB-xied 
|Wiatlie heart of the appenaoat of the five iiTojectuiaft W ^g. « \a v\iu 
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nature an infinitely subtle) change of contour between bud and 
bud. 








Fio. 7. 

§ 7. But farther, observe in what succession those buds are 
put round the bearing stem. Let the section of the stem be 

represented by the small central circle in Fig. 
§ ; and suppose it surrounded by a nearly reg- 
ular pentagon (in the figure it is quite regular 
for clearness' sake). Let the first of any as- 
cending series of buds be represented by the 
curved projection filling the nearest angle of 
the pentagon at 1. Then the next bud, above, 
will fill the angle at 2 ; the next above, at 3, 
the next at 4, the next at 5. The sixth will come nearly over 
the first. That is to say, each projecting portion of the section, 
Fig. 5, expands into its bud, not successively, but by leaps, 
always to the next hut one; the buds being thus placed' in a 
nearly regular spiral order. 

§ 8. I say nearly regular — ^for there are subtleties of variation 
in plan which it would be merely tiresome to enter into. All 
that we need care about is the general law, of which the oak spray 
furnishes a striking example, — ^that the buds of the first great 
group of alternate builders rise in a spiral order round the stem 
(I believe, for the most part, the spiral proceeds from right to 
left). And this spiral succession very frequently approximates 
to the pentagonal order, which it takes with great accuracy in 
an oak ; for, merely assuming that each ascending bud places 
itself as far as it can easily out of the way of the one beneath, 
and yet not quite on the opposite side of the stem, we find the 
interval between the two must generally approximate to that left 
between 1 and 2, or 2 and 3, in Fig. 8.* 



• For more accurate mf onnation the reader may consult Professor Lind- 
Iejr*s Introduction to Botany (Longman, 1848), vol. i. p. 245, tt seqq. 
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^ 9, Should tlio interral bo consistently a little less than 
tiiat wtiicli brings out the pentagonal atructuro, tlio plant 
mma to get at iirat into much difficulty. For, in such case, 
tore 13 ft ■ probability of the bnda falling into 
a triangle, as at A, Fig. 9 ; and then tlie fourth 
rnnst come over the first, which would be inail- 
missible (we Bhall soon see why). Nevertheless, 
tlie plant eeeniB to like the triangular result 
far its outline, and sets iteelf to get out of tho 
Mculty with much ingenuity, hy methods of 
(accession, which I. will examine farther in the 
neit chapter : it being enough for us to know at 
present that the puzzled, but persevering, vegc- 
tatle does get out of its difficulty and issues tri- 
umphantly, and with a peculiar expression of 
leafy exultation, in a hexagonal star, composed 
of two distinct triangles, normally as at B, Fig. 9. Why the 
bnds do not hke to bo one above the other, we shall see in next 
chapter. Meantime I must shortly warn the reader of what we 
fhill then discover, that, though we have spoken of the projec- 
tions of tmr pentagonal tower as if they were first built to sustain 
Molt its leaf, they are themselvea chiefly built by the leaf they 
Beem to sustain. Without troubling oureelves about this yet, let 
0! fix in our minds broadly the effective aspect of the matter, 
Ifiiioh is all we want, by a simple practical illustration. 

1 10. Take a ])iece of stick half-an-iuch thick, and a yard or 
two long, and tie large knots, at any equal distances you choose, 
on s piece of pack-thread. Then wind the pack-thread round the 
itiok, with any number of equidistant turns you choose, from 
one end to the oOier, and the knots will take the position of 
Hde in the general type of alternate vegetation. By varying the 
munber of knots and the turna of the thread, you may get the 
system of any tree, with the exception of one character only — 
liz-, that since tho shoot grows faster at one time than anothei', 
tlie buds run closer together when the growth ia slow. Ton 
Hot imitate this structure by closing the coils of your string, for 
that would alter the positions of your knots irregvi.\aY\'j, Tlia 
JaiejTah betwocn the birds are, bv this gradual acKftlevafto^ 
tvtiu^atiau of growth, naua,Uy vjiried in lovely proijottioiia. "1 
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lO^hows the eleyations of the buds on five different spra 



^ 






A B 1» ^ 

A; A and b being of the real size (short ahooV^^ \ o, Ti^ « 
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on a rednced scale. I have not traced the cause of tlie apparent 
tendency of the buds to follow in pairs, in these longer shoots. 

§ 11. Lastly : If the spiral be constructed so as to bring the 
buds nearly on opposite sides of the stem, 
though alternate in succession, the litem, 
most probably, will shoot a little away from 
each bud after throwing it off, and thus es- 
tablish the oscillatory form ft, Fig. 11, 
which, when the buds are placed, as in this 
case, at diminishing interrals, is very beauti- 
ful* 

§ 12. I fear this has been a tiresome 
chapter ; but it is necessary to master the 
elementary structure, if we are to under- 
stand anything of trees ; and the reader will 
therefore, perhaps, take patience enough to 
look at one or two examples of the spray 
structure of the second great class of build- 
ers, in which the leaves are opposite. Nearly 
all opposite-leaved trees grow, normally, like 
vegetable weathercocks run to seed, with 
north and south, and east and west pointers 
thrown off alternately one over another, as 
in Fig. 12. 

This, I say, is the normal condition. 
Under certain circumstances, north and 
south pointers set themselves north-east and 
south-west ; this concession being acknowl- 
edged and imitated by the east and west 
pointers at the next opportunity ; but, for 
the present, let us keep to our simple form. 

The first business of the budding stem, 
is to get every pair of buds set accurately 
at right angles to the one below. Here are some examples of 



F».lt 




Fio.12. 



* Fig 11 is a shoot of the line, drawn on two sides, to show its continuous 
airve in one direction, and alternated curves in another. TbAYsrai^^, '^\!^Ool 
may be seen to be at equal beighta in the two figures, are exqymiXj^^ -^T^^^^cst-'^ 
^kmed in tbeir distances. Tiiere is no end to the refinemieaX ol «j«^«Bv^^i^ 
mp cbooee to pursue it. 
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the wftj it ooDtriTee thin, x, Fig, 13, ia the section of the Etem 
of a spisy of box, m^;nified eight or nine times, joBt where it 
throva off two of ite leaTes, sappose on north and soath sides. 
The crescmta below and above are Bectiooe throngh the leaf- 
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stalks thrown off on each side. Just above this joint, the section 
of the stem is b, which ia the normal section of a box-stem, aa 
Fig. 5 is of an oak's. This, as it 
ascends, becomes c, elongating it- 
self now east and west ; and the 
" Fio 14. ^ section next to o, wonld be again 

A turned that way ; or, taking the 
anccession completely through two joints, and of the real size, 
it would be thus : Fig. 11. 

The sfem of the spotted anonba is normally hexagonal, as 
thftt of the box is normally square. It is very dexterous and 
delicate in its mode of transformation to the two sides. 




Tbwngh the joint it ia A, Fig. 15. Above joint, b, normal, pass- 
iag on into c, and B for the next joint. 
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While in the horBG-chestiint, a larger tree, and, as we shall I 
Bee hereafter, therefore lees regular in conduct, the section, nor* J 
mally hexagonal, is much 
nunded and softened LDto 
'nogolarities ; A, Fig. 16, 
■jecoming, as it buds, B and A 

c The dark diamond be- 
nde c is a section throngh 
i bud, in which, however 
■Bnall, the quatrefoil dispo- 
sition is always seen com- 
plete : the four little iu- 
f ftuit leaves with a queen leaf 
in the middle, all laid in 
their fan-shaped feebleness, 
Eafe in a white cloud of 
miniature woollen blanket. 
g 13. The elementary 
structure of all important tig-i»- 

trees may, I think, thus be resolved into tiireo principal forma : 
three-leaved, Fig. 9 ; four-leaved. Figs. 13 to 16 ; and five- 
leaved, Pig. 8. Or, in well-known terms, trefoil, quatrefoil, 
cinqfoih And these are essential claeseH, more complicated forma 
being usually, it seems to me, resolvable into these, but these 
not into each other. The simplest arrangement {Fig. 11), in 
which the bnds are nearly opposite in position, though alternate 
in elevation, cannot, I believe, constitute a separate class, being 
^Miy an accidental condition of the spiral. If it did, it might be 
^BJM^ difoil ; but the important classes are three: — 

^^^■^ 14. The coincidences between beautiful architecture and^ 
the construction of trees must more and more have become ] 
marked in the reader's mind as we advanced ■, and. il \i.e, "fl'^Hi-tiol 
look at what Have said in other places of the use ai^i tcea 
aff/ie tretoil, quatrefoil, uud cinqfoil, in GotUic aicVrtfictaa^ 
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Trefoil, Pig. 9 : Type, Ehododendroo. 
Quatrefoil, Fig. 13 : Type, Ilorse-chestnut. 
Cinqfoil, Fig. 6 : Type, Oak. 



f "will BOe why I could hardly help thinking and speaking o 

I as builders. But there is yet one more subtlety in t 
[ way of building which wo have not noticed. If the reader^ 
[ look carefully at the supnratxi shoots in Plate 51, he will Bee ti 
I the furrows of the sterna fall in almost every case into continw 
(■J5)j"ral curres, carrj-ing the whole system of buds with tlw 
This Buperindnced spiral action, of which we shall perhaps p 
ently discover the cause, oft«n takes place vigorously, produol 
completely twisted stems of great thickness. It is nearly sim 
esistent slightly, giving further grace and change to the wd 
wonderful structure. And thus we have, as the final resuUj 
one year's vegetative labor on any single spray, a twisted toi 
not similar at any height of its building ; or (for, as we shalll 
L presently, it loses in diameter at each bud) a twisted spire, q 
fcjwpondent somewhat in principle to the twisted spire of Dh 
Kin twisted fountain of Ulm, or twisted shafts of Verona, 
Vaa it ascends with living sculpture, chiselled, not by diminufl 
Ktnt through increase, it rises by one consistent impulse from 
) to its minaret, ready, in spring-time, to throw rotmd ii 
JLthe crest at once the radiance of fresh youth and the promisd 
I -restoration after that youth has passed away. A marvellouaa 
\ ation : nay might we not almost say, a marvellous creature ^ 
[ of prescience in its infancy, foreboding even, in the earliest gla 

) of its opening to sunshine, the hour of fainting strength 

rand falling leaf, and guarding under the shade of its faithful 

l.«hields the hud that is to bear its hope throngh winter's ahield- 

BB sleep? 

Men often look to bring about great results by violent ajid. 

unprepared effort. But it is only in fair and forecast order, *' 

the earth bringeth forth her bud," that righteousness and pra 

may spring forth before the nations. 
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^g 1. HAVnTQ HOT some clear idea of the poeition of the bud, 
ife have next to examine the forms and structure of its ahield — 
tiie leaf which guards it. You will form the best general idea of 
Ui3 flattened leaf of shield-buildors by thinking of it as yon 
Kould of a maat and sail. More consistently with our clasaifica- 
tion, we might perhaps say, by thinking always of the arm Bua- 
tdning the shield ; but we should be in danger of carrj-ing fancy 
too far, and the likeness of mast and sail is closer, for the mast 
tapers ss the leaf-rib does, while the hand holding the nppermosfc 
strap of the buckler clenches itself. Whichever figure we use, it 
wU core us of the bad habit of imagining a leaf composed of a 
sbort stalk i^ith a broad expansion at the end of it. Whereas we 
eHould always think of the stalk as running right up the leaf to 
its point, and carrying the expanded, or foliate part, as the maat 
ofalagger does its sail. To some extent, indeed, it has yards 
ilso, ribs branching from the innermost one ; only the yards of 
tlifl leaf will not run np and down, which is one essential funo- 
tion of a sailyard. 

§ 2. The analogy will, however, serve one step more. As the 
nil must be on one side of the most, so the expansion of a leal 
n on one side of its central rib, or of its system of ribs. It is 
l^d over them as if it were stretched over a frame, so that on 
tiie upper surface it is comparatively smooth ; on the lower, . 
iMrred. The underat^iding of the broad relations of these parts * 
wthe principal work wo have to do in this chapter. 

§ 3. First, then, you may roughly assume that the section of 
My leaf-mast will be a crescent, as at a, Pig. 17 {compare Fig. 7 
lixtve). The fiat side is the uppermost, the io\mi B\4e'raAftt- 
taih, and the Sat or upper side caries the leat. "^Qia. eaasA. 
toisw tie convenience of this structure for fitting ^o a. cc&Ui 
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Suppose the contml stem has a little holo iu the ccntii 
&, Fig, 17, and that you cut it down through the middle (aa 
terrible knights used to cut 
their enemies in the dark ages, 
' thiit half the head fell oa 
one side, and half on the other) : 
Pull the two halves separate, c, 
and they will nearly represent 
the shape and position of op- 
posite leaf-ribs. In reality the 
leaf-stalks have to fit them- 
■pelvcs to the central stem, a, and en we shall ueo presently, to lap 
round it : but we must not go too fast. 

§ 4, Now, a, Pig. 17, being the general type of a leaf-stalli^ 

Fig. 18 is the general type of the way it expands into aiid carries 

pita loaf ;* this figure being the enlargement of a typical seotii 
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fht across any leaf, the dotted lines show the under snrfaoa 
tened. You see I haye made one side broader than the 
other. I mean that. It is typically so. Nature cannot oadura 
two sides of a leaf to bo alike. By encour- 
aging one side more than the other, either by 
giving it more air or light, or perhaps in a 
chief degree by the mere fact of the mois- 
ture necessarily accumulating on the lower 
edge when it rains, and the other always 
drying first, she contrives it so, that if the 
essential form or idea of the leaf bo a, Fig. 

I, the actual form will always bo c, or an approximaie to i 

• I helievc the undermost o( the Iwo divisions of the leaf represciHa veg- 
reluraiiig from tlie extremily. See Lindley'a Introduction | 
mj/(1848), vol L p. 253. 
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one half being paslied in advance of the other, aa at i, and all 
reconciled by soft curvature, c. The effort of the leaf to keep 
iteelf symmetrical rights it, however, often at the point, so that 
the insertion of the stalk only makes the inequality manifest. 
But it follows that the sides of a straight section across the leaf 
are nneqtial all the way up, as in my drawing, except at one 
point 

1 5. I have represented the two wings of the leaf as slightly 
convex on the upper surface. This is also on 
the vhole a tjpioal character. I use the expres- 
aon "wings of the leaf," because supposing we 
ei^gerate the main rib a little, the section will 
generally resemble a bad "painter's type of a bird 
(a, Fig. 20). Sometimes the outer edges curl 
ap, I, but sn entirely concave form, c, is rare. When b is strongly 






developed, closing well in, the leaf gets a good deal the look of a 
boat with a keel. 

§ 6. If now you take this oblique form of sail, and cut it into 
any number of required pieces down to its mast, as in Fig. 31, A, 
md then appose each of the pieces to contract into studding-sails 
at the side, you will have whatever type of divided leaf you thooeft 
to shape it for. In Tig. 21, a, b, I have taken the xoefcaa^floft 
RBipleet type. The leaf ie given in separate cotqWqi ' 



that of the mouataia aeh, A, Fig. 
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33, BQ^ests tiie originaL ot^ 
fonn whidi enclosea all the 
Babdiviaion^ maoh more 
beai)tiifally. Each of the 
Btndding-BaUs in this ash- 
leaf looks mneh at first as- 
if he were himself a m^n^ 
BuL But you may Imow 
him Biwayi to be a sab- 
ordinato, by obeerving that 
the inequity of the two^ 
sides which is brought 
aboat by accidental infla- 
encee in tiie mainsail, is an 
organic law in the studding- 
BaiL The real le&f tries to 
set itself evenly on its mast ; 
and the inequality ia.only a 
^'acefnl concession to cir- 
cumstances. But the sub- 
ordinate or studding-sail i» 
always 5y law larger at one 
side than the other ; and if 
""■'^ he is himself again divided 

into ampler sails, he will have lai^er sails on the lowest side, or 
one more sail on the lowest side, than he has on the other. He 
always wears, therefore, a servant's, or, at least, subordinate's 
dress. You may know him anywhere as not the master. Even 
in the ash leaflet, of which I have outhned one separately, B, Fig. 
23, this is clearly seen ; but it is much more distinct in more 
finely divided leaves.* 

§ 7, Observe, then, that leaves are broadly divisible into main- 
sails and studding-sails ; but that the word leaf is properly to 
be used only of the mainsail ; leaflet is the best word for minor 
divisions ; and whether these minor members are only separated 
by deep cuts, or become complete stalked leaflets, still they are 
always to be thought of merely as parts of a true leaf. 

• ror farther notea on this subject, eee my Blmeru> of Dr<,^^^ ^ ^ae 
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It follows from tho mode of their construction that leikfleta 
muBt always lie more or \csa flat, or edge to edge, in a continu- 
Dus plane. Thi& position distinguishes them from true lejivee as 
much as theii' oblique form, and distinguiaheH them with the 
sme delicate likeness of system ; for as the true leaf takes, acci- 
dentally and partially, the oblique outline which is legally re- 
ijuired in the fnibordinat«, so tho tme leaf takes accidentally and 
partially the flat dispoeition which is legally retiuired in tho sub- 
ordinate. And this point of position we must now study. 
Henceforward, throughout this chapter, the reader Ti^ill please 
note that I speak only of true leaveg, not of Imfiets. 

§8. LAW I. TiiB Law op Deflection.— The first law, 
then, respecting position in true leaves, is 
&it they fall gradually buck from the up- 
ponnoet one, or upperm.OBt group. They 
lie never set as at a, Fig. 33, but always aa 
it i. The reader may see at once that they 
taie more room and comfort by means of 
j the latter arrangement. Tho law is carried Fia s3 

■; Mtmth more or less distinctness according 

Pabit of the plant ; but is always acknowledged, 
trong-lcaved shrubs or trees it is shown with great dis- 
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i aniJ heiiuty : the phHlyrca shoot, for instauce, T\^. ^^ 
j-ue symmetry na a Greek honcysueklc omaiaeiA, 
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^^r lu Iho hawthorn shoot, central in Plate 53, opposite, the Is 
^^B Bwo very slightly, yet it rules all the ptay and fantasy of the 
^^B ried loavos. gradually depre-esing their lines as they are set la 
^^B In crowded foliage of largo trees the dispoeition of ooch a 
^^B leaf is not so manifest. For there is a strange coincident 
^B this between treea and communities of men. When the < 
^^B munity is smalt, peoplo fall more easily ipto their places, 
^^^ take, each in his pluoe, a firmer standing than can be obta: 
^^B by the individuals of a great nation. The members of a 
^H community are separately weaker, as an aspen or elm leaf is t 
' . tremulous, and directionless, compared with the spoar-likff 

ting and firm substance of a rhododendron or laurel leaf. 

laurel and rhododendron are like the Athenian or Florentin 

IpnbUcs ; the aspon like England — strong-trunked enough 1 
Jrat to proof, and very good for making cartwheels of, bat i 
ing palo with epidemic panic at every breeze. Neverthelesi 
aspen has the better of the great nation, in that if you b 
bough by bough, you shall find the gentle law of respect 
room for each other truly observed by the leaves in such br 
way as they can manage it ; but in the nation you find CYcr 
Bcrambling for hia neighbor's place, 
This, then, is our first law, which we may generally a 
Law of Deflcctiou ; or, if the position of the leaves with r 
to the root be regarded, of Radiation. The second is more 
ous, and we must go back over our ground a little to get at: 
g 9. LAW II. The Law of Sdccession. — From whs 
saw of the position of buds, it follows that in every tree 
leaves at the end of the spray, taking the direction given 1 
by the uppermost cycle or sjiiral of the buds, will fall natH 
into a starry group, expressive of the order of their growth.. 
an oak we shall have a cluster of five leaves, in a liorse-chei 
of four, in a rhododendron of six, and so on. But observe, i 
draw the oak-leaves all equal, as at a. Fig. 25, or the chestnut's 
(5), or the rhododendron's (c), you instantly will feel, or ough* 
to feel, that something is wrong ; that those are not foliage formS 
— not even normally or t^'pically so — but dead forms, like crystals 
of snow. Considei'ing this, and looking back to last chapter, 
joa will see that tJie bnds which throw out these leaves do ndj 
r side by side, but one above anothei. In t^vu waV. a.wi*^ 
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in, all five and ull six buds are at different heights ; In 
tat, oue couple Is above tlie other couple. 







§ 10. Now 80 Hurely bb one bad is aboTo another, it mnat bo 
Itronger or weaker than that other. Tlie shoot may either be in- 
<veasing in atrength as it adyances, or declining ; in either case, 
tbB buds mast vary in jwwer, and the leiives in size. At the top 
oi the shoot, the last or appermoat leaves arc mostly the smallest ; 
df coarse always so in spring as they develope. 

Let U8 then apply these conditions to oar formal figure above, 




Mid suppose each leaf to be weaker in ita order of succession. 
The oak becomes as a, Fig. 26, the cheatnut shoot as b, the rho- 
dodendron, c. These, I should think, it can hardly be necessary 
to tell the reader, are true normal fonns ; — respecthig which one 
IT two points must be noticed in detail. 

g 11, The magnitude of the leaves in the oak star diminishes, 

"(course, in alternate order. The largest leaf is the lowest, 1 in 

figure 8, p. 14. ^Vhile the largest leaf forma the bottom, nest 

It. apposite each nf.bor, come tbo third and fourth, in ov&fti aai 

' mgiiitudo, imd the Sfth nad second form the top. Ab. osvV tXat 
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icy or dead form. To get tlie living normal form we m 
Introduce our law of aucccasion. Tliat is to say, the five H 
A B, B c, &c., muHt contit 
ally diminish, ns they ; 
cecd. and therefore continni 
appri>ath the centre ; rung 
as in Fig. 32. 

g 13. I dread entering i« 
(}ie finer properties of thisoi 
Btruetion, but the reader cf 

1/ if V ^' "^ not now fail to feel their h 
I I I litul result either in the do* 

I I / iu Fig. 26, or here in Fig. 

\ I / which 13 a richer and i 

\ I / obli(|ne one. Tlie three It 

T of the appermost triad are ] 

P». 11. fectly Bcon, closiug over 

nd ■ and the general form la cleaj-, thougli the lower triadi 
Dnfused to the eye by nnequal development, as iu tlieae c 
lex arrangements is almost always the case. The more d 
ties are to ho encountered the more licence is given to the p 
in dealing with them, and we shall hardly ever find a rhodod 
dron shoot fulfilling its splendid spiral as an oak does it8 si"™^" 

Here, for instance, is the actual order of ascending leai 
four rhododendron shoots which I gather at random. 





"Bl,-^2^ I'"'^^' ^ '^ *^^ only quite weU-conductcd one ; B takei 
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been gathering any branciies from the trees 1 ^ave named among 
quatrefoils (the box is the best for exemplification), you have per- 
haps been embarrassed by finding that the leaves, instead of 
growing on four sides of the stem, did practically grow oppositely 
on two. But if you look closely 
at the places of their insertion, 
you will find they indeed spring 
on all four sides ; and that in order 
to take the flattened opposite posi- 
tion, each leaf twists round on its 
stalk, as in Fig. 35, which repre- 
sents a box-leaf magnified and ^^- ^* 
foreshortened. The leaves do this in order to avoid growing 
downwards, where the position of the bough and bud would, if 
the leaves regularly kept their places, involve downward growth. 
The leaves always rise up on each side from beneath, and form a 
flattened group, more or less distinctly in proportion to the hori- 
zontality of the bough, and the contiguity of foliage below and 
above. I shall not trouble myself to illustrate this law, as you 
have only to gather a few tree-sprays to see its effect. But you 
must note the resulting characters on every leaf ; namely, that 
not one leaf in a thousand grows without a fixed turn in its stalk ; 
warping and varying the whole of the curve on the two edges, 
throughout its length, and thus producing the loveliest conditions 
of its form. We shall presently trace the law of resilience farther 
on a larger scale: meanwhile, in summing the results of our 
inquiry thus far, let us remember that every one of these laws is 
observed with varying accuracy and gentle equity, according not 
only to the strength and fellowship of foliage on the spray itself, 
but according to the place and circumstances of its growth. 

§ 15. For the leaves, as we shall see immediately, are the 
feeders of the plant. Their own orderly habits of succession 
must not interfere with their main business of finding food. 
Where the sun and air are, the leaf must go, whether it bo out of 
order or not. So, therefore, in any group, the first consideration 
with the young leaves is much like that of young bees, how to 
keep out of each other^^ way, that every one rciay a\, OTic,e> \^w^^ 
its neigbbora as much free-air pasture as possible, aw^L o\i\.^\w ^ 
relative freedom for itself. Tin's would be a quite 6mL^\^ isisv^^ 



msad produce other simply balanced forms, if oaoh branch, mt 
1 open air al! ronnd it. had nothing to think of bnt roconciloment 
of ititcroBts among its own loaves. But every branch has 
to meet or to cross, aharing with them, in various advan' 
what shade, or sun, or rain is to ho hud. Hence every 
loaf-ehisttT presents the genera! aspect of a little family, ent 
at unity among themselves, hot obliged to get their living byi 
varioiiB shifts, concessions, and infringements of the family mla, 
in order not to invade the privileges of other people in tloir 
neighborhood. 

§ 16. And in the arrangement of these concflBsiona there is an 
exquisite sensibility among the leaves. They do not grow eacli > 
to hie own liking, till they run against one another, and then I 
turn back sulkily ; but by a watchful instinct, far apart, thej ' 
anticipate their companions' courses, as, ships at sea, arid in every 
new unfolding of their edged tissue, guide themselves by ths | 
sense of each other's remote presence, and by a watchful pene- | 
tration of leafy purpose in the far future. So that every shadow 
which one casts on the next, and every glint of sun which each 
reflects to the next, and every touch which in tosa of storra each 
receives from the next, aid or arrest the development of their 

» advancing form, and direct, as will be safest and best, the curve 
of every fold and the current of every vein. 
§ 17. And this peculiar character exists in all the structures 
thus developed, that they are always visibly the result of a vol'' 
tion on the part of the leaf, meeting an external force or fate, t" 
which it is never passively subjected. Upon it, as on a mineral 
in the course of formation, the great merciless influences of tl»® 
universe, and the oppressive powers of minor things immediately 
near it, act continualiy. Heat and cold, gravity and the othe^ 
attractions, windy pressure, or local and imhealthy restraint, mu3t> 

»jn certain inevitable degi-ces, affect the whole of its life. But i"' 
ifl life which they itffect;— a life of progress and will, — ^not **■ 
ttierely passive accumulation of substance. This may be seen t>J 
a single glance. The mineral, — suppose an agate in the course <^* 
formation — shows in every line nothing but a dead submission 't*' 
suFFound'mg force. Flowing, or congealing, its substance is he**^ 
repelled, there Rttrncted, unresistingly to \taip\8Cft,MieL\\s\a.ti^»* 
siuuositiea follow the clijfta of the rock that cotvtsnv* \\\ss^fi^V 
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senile deflexion and compulsory cohesion, impotently calculable, 
and cold. But the leaf, full of fears and affections, shrinks and 
Bceka, 03 it obeys. Not thrust, but awed into its retiring; nob 
dragged, but won to its advaiicG ; not bent aside, as by a bridle, 
into new courses of growth : but persuaded and converted through 
lender continuanco of voluntary change. 

g 18. The mineral and it differing thus widely in separate 
being, they differ no less in modes of companionship. The min- 
end erystola group themselves noithor in Buccession, nor in sym- 
pathy ; but great and small recklessly strive for place, and deface 
or distort each other as they gather into opponent asperities. 
The confused crowd fills the rock cavity, hanging together in a 
glittering, yet sordid heap, in which nearly every crystal, owing 
totlieir vain contention, is imporfcet, or impure. Here and there 
une, at the cost and in defiance of the rest, rises into unwarpcd 
nbq© or unstained clearness. But the order of the leaves is one of 
soft and subdued concession. Patiently each awaits its appointed 
time, accepts its prepared place, yields its required observance. 
Under every oppression of external accident, the group yet fol- 
lows a law laid down in its own heart ; and all the members of it, 
"hether in sickness or health, in strength or languor, combine to 
WIT)- out this first and last heart law ; receiving, and seeming to 
desire for themselves and for each other, only life which they 
may communicate, and loYcliuesa which they may reEect. 
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Before following farther our inqniry into tree b 

■e, it will rest ua, aDd [lerhapa forward our work a Kttlti,' 

lake Bomo use of what we kjiow already. 

It results generally from what we have eeen that any grij 

four or five leaves presenting itself in ita natural position' 

! eye. eonsista of a aeries of forme connected by exquiate 

'complex aymmetriea, and that these forma will be not only va; 

in themeelvea, but every one of them seen under a difiFerent a 

dition of foreshortening. 

Tile facility of drawing the gronp may be judged of by 
comparison. Suppose five or six boats, very boautifolly bni 
and sharp in the prow, to start all from one point, and the S 
bearing up into the wind, the other three or four to fall off fn 
in succession an equal nuinber of points,* taking each, in oi 
uence, a different slopo of deck from the stem of the 8 
(Suppose, also, that the bo vs of these boats were transparent, 
that you could see the under sides of their decks as well as thB 
npper ; — and that it wore required of you to draw all their five 
decks, the under or upper side, as their curve showed it, in true 
foreshortened perspective, indicating the exact distance each 
boat had reached at a given moment from the central point they 
started from. 

If yon can do that, you can draw a rose-leaf. Not otherwise. 

§ 3. When, some few years ago, the pre-Eapbaelites began 

lead our wandering artists back into the eternal paths of all 

great Art, and showed that whatever men drew at all, ought to 

be djawn accurately and knowingly ; not blunderingly nor by 

{leaves of trees among other thingay. aa igtvora-nt ijride o 



*I dont know that t 
uaderstood. 
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tho one hand refased their toafiliing, ignorant hope caught at it 
nn the other. " What !" said many a feeble young student to 
himself. " Painting is not a matter of seinuce then, nor of 
Snpreme skill, nor of inyentiTB brain. I have only to go and 
pBmt the leaves of the trees as they grow, and I shall produce 
lieautifiil landscapes directly." 

Alas 1 my innocent young friend. " Paint the leaves as 
tbey grow !" If yon can paint one leaf, yon can paint the world. 
Ihese pre-Raphaelite laws, which you think ao light, lay etom 
on the strength of Apelles and Zeuxia ; pnt Titian to fhought- 
fiil trouble ; are unrelaxed yet, and unrelaxable for ever. Paint 
a leaf indeed ! Above-named Titian has done it : Corrcggio, 
aoreover, and Giorgiono : and Leonardo, very nearly, trying 
liwd. Holbein, three or four times, in precious pieces, highest 
frought, Raphael, it may be, in one or two crowns of Muse or 
Bil>yl. If any one else, in later times, wo have to consider. 

§ 3. At least until recently, the perception of organic leaf 
form was absolutely, in all painters whatsoever, proportionate to 
fcir power of drawing the human figure. All the great Italian 
dcsignei's drew leaves thoroughly well, thougli none quite bo 
fttBdly as Correggio, Rubens drew them coarsely and vigor- 
onsly, just a« he drew limbs. Among the inferior Dutch paint- 
OTi, the leaf-painting degenerates in proportion to tlio diminish- 
Dig power in figure. Cnyp, Wonvermans, and Paul Potter, 
paint better foliage than cither Hobbima or Ruysdael. 

§ 4. In like manner the power of treating vegetation in sculp- 
ture 18 ahaolutcly commensurate with nobleness of figure design. 
Tho quantity, richness, or deceptive finish may be greater in 
liird-rate work ; hnt in true understanding and force of ar- 
Bngement the leaf and the human figure show always parallel 
skill. The leaf-mouldings of Lorenzo Ghiberti are unrivalled, 
"his bas-reliefs are, and the severe foHage of the Cathedral of 
Cbartres is as grand as its queen-statues. 

§ 5. The greatest draughtsmen draw leaves, like everything 

I *!«, of their full-life size in the nearest part of tho picture. 

They cannot be rightly drawn on any other terms. It is im- 

pifsible to redu oe a group so treated without \osmg mia'Av oi Siva 

' /^ttracter; and more painfully impoaslhl© to TftpxeaeuV ^i^j ««= 

^rinff any good irai-tinan's handling. 1 mtenieti. 'ui ' ^ 
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inserted in tills plflco an engraving of tho cluster of oak-lcJivea 
above Corrcggio's Antiope in tlie Louvre, but it is too loTelj; ■ 
and if I am able to engrave it at all, it must be separately, and 
of its own size. So 1 draw, roughly, instead, a group of onk- 
leaves on a young shoot, a little curled with autumn frost : Plate 
53, I could not draw them accurately enough if I drew them in 
spring. They would droop and lose their relations, Thiis 
rouglily drawn, and losing Borae of their grace, by withering, 
they, nevertheless, have enough loft to show how noble leaf-form 
ia ; and to prove, it seems to me, that Dutch draughtsmen do 
. not wholly express it. For instance. Fig. 3, Plate S4, is a !»&■ 
simile of a hit of the nearest oak foliage out of Kobbima's Scene 
■with the Water-mill, No. 131, in the Dulwich Gallery. Com- 
pared with the real forms of oak-leaf, in Plate 53, it may, I 
hope, at least enable my readers to understand, if they choose, 
why, never having ceased to rate the Dutch painters for thair 
meanness or minuteness, I yet accejited the leaf-painting of the 
pro-Eaphaelitos with reverence and hope, 

§ C. No word has been more harmfnlly misused than tint 
ugly one of "niggling." I should be glad if it were entirely 
banished from service and record. The only essential queatiiffl 
about drawing is whether it be right or wrong ; that it be amsB 
or large, swift or slow, is a matter of convenience only. But so 
.far as the word may be legitimately used at all, it belongs es- 
pecially to such execution as this of Hobbima's — eiecntion which 
Bubstitutes, on whatever scale, a mechanical trick or habit irf 
hand for true drawing of known or intended forms. So long « 
the work is thoughtfully directed, there is no niggling. In • 
■small Greek coin the muscles of the human body arc as grandly 
'. treated as in a colossal statue , and a fine vignette of Turner's 
will show separate touches often more extended in ijitention, 
and stronger in result, than those of his largest oil pictures. lo 
the vignette of the jncture of Giucvra, at page 90 of Roger's 
Italy, the forefinger touching the lip is entirely and rightly 
drawn, bent at the two joints within the length of the thirtietb- 
of an inch, and the whole hand within the space of one of thos^ 
"mgghng" touches of Hobbima. But if this work wore magni' 

it would be seen to ho a strong ani BimjVe (i3..vtiis%\<3\i ^1 o 
tad by thick black, lines. 
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£ 7. -Niggling, tlierofore, essentially moans disorganized and 
mecliauioal work, appHL-d on a scalo whioh may deceive a vulgar 
or igQortint person into the idea of its being true : — u definition 
spplioabld to tho whole of the leaf-painting of the Dutch laud, 
scapists in distant effect, and for tlie most part to that of their 
iieur subjects also. Cuyp -and Wouvermaiis, as before stated, 
and others, in proportion to their power over tlie figure, drew 
leaves better in tho foreground, yet never altogether well ; for 
though Cn}^! often draws a single leaf carefully (weedy ground- 
TCgetation especially, with great truth), he never felt the con- 
nection of leaver, but scattered them on the boughs at random. 
Mg. 1 in Plato 5i is nearly a, facsimile of part of the branch on 
tWIeft side in our National fiallery ]>icturc Its entire want of 
pace and organization ought to be felt at a glance, after the 
wrk wo have gone throngh. The average conditions of leafago- 
panting among thb Dutch are better represented by Fig. 2, 
flsle 54. which is a piece of the foliage from tlie Cuyp Jn the 
Ihilwich Oaliory, No. 163. It is merely wrought with a mo- 
obanical play of brush in a well-trained hand, gradating the 
color in'egiilai'ly and agi-eeably, but with no more feeling or 
knowledge of leafage than a paperstainer shows in graining a 
pittem. A bit of the stalk ia seen on the left ; it might just 
B well have been on the other side, for any connection the 
Wves have with it. As the leafage retires into distance, the 
Dutch painters meraly diminish thoir scale of touch. The 
toucli itself remains the sanio, but its effect is falser ; for though 
tb sepai'ate stains or blots in Fig. 2, do not rightly represent 
the forms of leaves, they may not inaccurately represent tha 
Damber of leaves on that spray. But in distance, when, instead 
it one spray, we have thousands in sight, no human industry, 
Mr possible diminution of touch can represent their mist of 
tflliage, and the Dutch work becomes doubly base, by reason of 
Use form, and lost inflnity. 

§ 8. Hence what I said in our first inquiry about foliage, "A 
single dusty roll of Turner's brush is more tndy expressive of 
the infinitude of foliage than the niggling of Hobbima could have 
rendered his canvas, if he had worked on it ti\\ ioo^asitt.-^ ." 
isi/ t/ijs brings mo to tho main difficulty 1 lia,^e 'hsA- m ^lesjKi^ 
agtbia section. T/mt mtiiiitiuie of Turner's execution o.\.\afc^ ' 
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■Jnot only to his distant work, but in dne degree to the nea 
pieces of his trees. As I have shown in the chapter on mjatf 
3 perfected the Bystem of art, as applicable to landscape, 
Kihe introduction of this iuiiuitcncss. In other qnalitiea b 
Bofton only equal, in some inferior, to great preceding paint* 
t in this mystery ho stands alone. Ho could not paint a 
[■ of loaves better than Titian ; hut ho could u bough, i 
■more a distant mass of foliage. No man ever before painte 
I distant tree rightly, or a full-leaved branch rightly, AllTid 
distant branches are ponderous flakes, as if covered vrith f 
weed, while Veronese's and Raphael's are conventional, 1 
'^^ exquisitely omamontul arrangements of small perfect Is 
^^L£ce the background of the Parnassus in Yolpato'a plate. 
^^■fTory lovely, however. 

^^r § 9. But this peculiar oxeeution of Turner's is entirelj! 
copiable ; least of all to bo copied in engraving. It is at oni 
dexterous and so keenly cunning, swiftest play of hand li 

ij applied with concentrated attention on every movement, 1 ' 

^^f core in facsimile will render it. The delay in the conclusid 

^^Kthis work has been partly caused by the failure of repeatoc 

^^Htempts to express this execution. I. see my way now to t 

^^vpartial result ; but must get the writing done, and give u 

^^B Tided care to it before I attempt to produce costly plates, M ^^ 

^V while, the little cluster of foliage opposite, fi-om the thi 

which runs up the bank on the right-hand side of the dra 

of Richmond, looking up the river, in the Yorksliire series 

give the reader some idoa of the mingled dofiniteneas and ! 

Itery of Turner's work, as opposed to the mechanism of 
JJutoh on the one side, and the conventional severity of 
Italians on the other. It should bo compared with the 
lished engraving in the Yorkshire series ; for just as mE< 
crease, both in quantity and refinement, would be necessa 
every portion of the picture, before any true conception C 
l)e given of the richness of Turner's designs, A fragma 
■distant foliage I may give further on ; but, in order to J 
Jrightly of either example, we must know one or two poin 
the structure of branches, requiring yet some irksome patj 
of inquiry, iriich I am compelled to aaV. fee TtaAjiT Sa % 
ihrough another two chapters. 
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re 1. Wb have hitherto spoken of each shoot as either straight 

Tfiiily warped by its spival* tendency ; bat no ehoot of any 

jth, except those of the Bftpling, ever can be straight ; for, as 

family of leaves which it beara are forced tinanimouBly to 

iake some given direction in search of food or light, the stulk 

neoGSBarily obeys the same impulse, and bends itself so as to 

luBtain them in their adopted position, with the greatest ease to 

itself and comfort for them. 

In doing this, it has two main influences to comply or con- 
tend with : the first, the direct action of the loaves in drawing it 
tliia way or that, as they themselves seek particular situations ; 
the second, the pressnre of their absolute weight after they have 
taken their places, depressing each bough in a given degree ; the 
lererage increasing as the leaf extends. To these principal forces 
MSy frequently be added that of some prevalent wind, which, on 
a majority of days in the year, bends the bough, leaves and all, 
for hours together, out of its normal position. Owing to these 
throe forces, the shoot is nearly sure to be curved in at least two - 
directions ;* that is io say, not merely as the rim of a wine-glasa 
isenjved (so that, looking at it horizontally, the circle becomes 
a Btraight line), hut as the edge of a lip or an eyebrow is curved, 
partly upward , partly forwards, so thut in no possible perspec- 
tive can it he seen as a straight lino. Similarly, no perspective 
irill usually bring a slioot of a free-growing tree to appear a 
Straight line. 

g 2. It is evident that the more leaves the stalk has to sus- 
lan, the more strength it reijnircs. It might ai)Yifta.i:, t\i«vrfOTt,, 

' See the note oa Fig. 11, ai page 17, wbich eliowa Xhcwalwo iIjsck.'qb 
^SahoaCot lane. 
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^V not unadTisable, that evory leaf should, as it grow, pay a small 

^B tax to tho Btalk for ita Buetenance ; so that there might be no feat 

^B of any number of leaves being too oppressive to their bearer, 

^H "Which, accordingly, is just what the leaves do. Each, from th« 

^H moment of his complete majority, pays a stated tax to the stallc; 

^H that is to say, collects for it a certain quantity of wood, or ma- 

^B terials for wood, and sends this wood, or what ultimately will be- 

^H come wood, down the stalk to add to its thickness. 

^B § 3, "Down the stalk ?" yea, and down a great way farther. ' 

For, as the leaves, if they did not thus contribute to tlieir own 

support, would soon bo too heavy for the Spray, so if the epraj, 

with its family of leaves, contributed nothing to the thickness of 

Ptbe branch, the leaf -families would soon break down their bm- 
taining branehea. And, similarly, if the branches gave nothing 
to the stem, the stem would soon fall under its boughs. There- 
fore, by a power of which I believe no Bufficient account exists,* 
as each leaf adds to the thickness of the shoot, so each shoot tn 
the branch, so each branch to the stem, and that with so perfect 
an order and regularity of duty, that from every leaf in all the 
countless crowd at the tree's summit, one slender fibre, or at least 
fibre's thickness of wood, descends through shoot, through epri^, 
through branch, and through stem ; and having thus added, in 
its due proportion, to form the strength of the tree, labors yot 
farther and more painfully to provide for its security; and 
thrusting forward into tho root, loses nothing of its mighlj 
energy, until, mining through the darkness, it has taken hold in 
cleft of rock or depth of earth, as extended as the sweep of it* 
green crest in tho free air. 

g 4. Such, at least, is the mechanical aspect of the tree. The 
work of its construction, considered aa a branch tower, parUj 

I* I find that the office and nature of cambinin, the causes of the actiro 
of the sap. aoct the real mode of the formation of huds, are all still imd^r I'M 
■investigation of botanists. I do not to60 time in slating the doubts or pro^ 
abilities which oiist oil Uiese subjecta. For ua, the meclianical fact of ll* 
Increaau of thickness by every le^a action is all that needs attention. Th* 
reader who widhes tor information as accurate as the present state ot scienW 
admits, Tnaj consult Lindley's Introduction to Botany, and an interesliig i 
te/e toot hj Dr. AJexunder Harvey on IVi^ oiul their HoAure i^'iS»dh« 
^, 1858), to which I fawe much help. ^| 
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propped by bnttresEes, partly lashed by cables, is Ihua shared in 
by erery loaf. But considering it as a living body to be nour- 
ished, it IB probably au inaccurate analogy to speak of the leaves 
being taxed lor the enlargement of the trunk. Strictly speaking, 
the tmnk enlarges by sustaining them. For each leaf, however 
far removed from the ground, stands in need of nourishment 
derived from the ground, as well as of that which it finds in tlie 
air ; and it simply sends its root down along the stem of the 
tree, until it reaches the ground and obtains the necessary mineral 
etomBnta, The trunk has been therefore called bysome botanists 
a "bundle of roots," but I think inaccurately. It is rather a 
messenger to the roots,* A root, properly so called, is a fibre, 
Bpongy or absorbent at the extremity, which secretes certain ele- 
ttrats from the earth. The stem is by this definition no more a 
I duster of roots than a clnster of leaves, but a channel of inter- 
I oooree between the roots and the leaves. It can gather no nour- 
iskment. It only carries nourishment, being, in fact, a group of 
isaais for the conveyance of marketable commodities, with an 
electric telegraph attached to each, transmitting messages from 
W to root, and root' to leaf, up and down the tree. But what- 
ever view we take of the operative causes, the external and visible 
&ct ia simply that every leaf does send down from its stalk a 
daider thread of woody matter along the sides of the shoot it 
)[n)WB_npon ; and that the increase of tliiokness in stem, propor- 
tioned to the advance of the leaves, corresponds with an increase 
I of Ihiokneaa in roots, proportioned to the advance of their outer 
fibres. How far interchange of elements takes place between root 
' snd leaf, it is not our work hero to esamine ; the general and 
Iroad idea ia this, that the whole tree is fed partly by the earth, 
imrtly by the air ; — strengthened and sustained by the one, agi- 
tated and educated by the other ; — all of it which is best, in sub- 
1»nee, life, and beauty, being drawn more fj-om the dew of heaven 
than the fatness of the earth. The results of this nourishment 
ot the bough by the leaf in external aspect, are the object of our 
iWnodiate .inquiry, 

1 6. mtlierto we have considered the shoot as an ascending 
I Wy, throwing oil buds at intervals. Thi8itiBm4.e6i.-,\>\A.*Ca% 

' la tlie true sense a "mediator," tcedirtj^. 
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part of it which aaccnds is not seen externally. Look bao 
Plate 51. You will observe tliat each Blioot is furrowed, J 

I that the ridgea between the furrows rise in slightly spiral 1 
tcrminiitiDg In the armlets under the buds which bore last yea 
leaves. These ridges, which rib the shoot bo distinctly, are not 
on the ascending part of it. They are the ooiitributions of each 
Bucceesive leaf thrown out be it ascended. Every leaf sent down 
R slender cord, covering and clinging to the shoot beneath, and 
Increafing its thickness. Each, according to his size and strength, 
wove his little strand of cable, as a spider his thread ; and oast it 
down the side of the springing tower by a. auiTMoUmis magic— 
irresistible ! The fall of a granite pyramid from an Alp may 
perhaps be stayed ; the descending force of that silver thread 
shall not be stayed. It will split tho rocks themselves at its 
roots, if need be, rather than fail in its work. 
So many leaves, bo many silver cords. Count — for by justtho^ 
thickness of one cord, beneath each leaf, let fall in fivefold order 
round and round, the shoot increases in thickness to its root : — 

ka spiro built downwards from the heaven. 
And now we see why the leaves dislike being above each 
other. Each seeks a vacant place, where he 
jC^^^^>\ may freely let fall the cord. Tho turning aaids 

of the cable to avoid the bnds beneath, is one of 
the main causes of spiral ciirvatnre, as the shoot 
increases. It required all the care I coidd ^ve 
to the dravring, and all Mr. Armytage's skill in 
engraving Plate 51, to express, though drawing 
them nearly of their full size, the principsl 
courses of curvature in even this least graceM 
of trees. 

§ 6. According to the structure thus asMi^ 
tained, the body of the shoot may at any poHit 
be considered as formed by a central rod, represented by the 
shaded inner circle, a. Fig, 36, surrounded by as many rode ot 
descending external wood as there are leaves above the point 
where the section is made. The first five leaves above send down 
the first dark rods ; and the next above send down those between, 
'lu'ch, being from younger leaves, are \eaa\vvi)\e\o \n.'UK%'aKa'i 
iJte third group sending down t\ie svie, \t v<\\\ \i'i sac-vi. *- 
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woe how a spiral action is produced. It would lead as into 
loo eabtilQ detail* if I traced the forces of this spinil Buporimpo- 
ation. I must be content to let the reader peruse this part of 
the Bnbjcct for himself, if it amuses him, and lead to larger 
questions. 

§ 7. Broadly and praetically. we may conside;: the whole 
dnster of woody material in Fig. 36 as one circle of fibrous Bub- 
Itance formed round a Bmall central rod. The real appearance 
Id most trees is approximately as in b, Fig. 36, the radiating 
etnictnre becoming more distinct iu proportion to the largenesa 
md compactnesB of the wood.* 

Now the ueit question ie, how this descending estemal coat- 
ing of woiJd will behave itself when it comes to the forking of 
the shoots. To simplify the examination of this, lot us Huppoao 
the original or growing shoot (whoso section 
is the shaded inner circle in Fig. 36) to 
haye been in the form of a letter Y, and no 
thicker than » stout iron wire, as in Fig, 37. 
Down the arras of this letter Y, we have 
1*0 fibrous streams running in the direction 
of the arrows. If the depth or thickness of 
Iheae streams be such as at ft and c, what 
tin Iheir thickness be when they unite at of 
Siidently, the quantity of wood surrounding 
the Tertical wire at e must bo twice as great as that surrounding 
the wires $ and c, 

g 8. Tlie reader will, perhaps, bo good enough to take it on 
my word (if ho does not know enough of geometry to ascertain), 
thiit the large circle, in Fig. 38, contains twice as much area as 
siUier of the two smaller circles. Putting these circles in posi- 
tioa. BO as to guide us, and supposing the trunk to be bounded 
tj sti'aight lines, we have for the outline of the fork that in Fig. 
3S. llow, then, do the two minor circles change into one largo 
inp? The section of the stem at « Is a circle ; and at J, is a 
circle ; and at c, a circle. But what is it at e ? Evidently, if 
ttelwo circles merely united gradually, without change of form 

• The gradual development of this radiating slructaie, -wXiWIi \s, ot\^\b 
*KtesseDil«i. composed ot what are called by bolaaiala m^yMiWra wa*,Sa 
W a great artery and wonder to me. 
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through a series of fignres, Each as those at the top of Fig. J 
the quantity of wood, instead of remaining the same, woi 




diminiah from the contents of two circles to the contents of one. 
So for every loss which the circles sustain at thig junction, an 
equal quantity of wood must be thrust out somehow to the aide. 

(Thus, to enable the circles to run into each other, aa far as shown 
at I, in Fig. 39, there must be a loss between them of as much 
■wood as the shaded space. Therefore, half of that space must he 
added, or rather pushed out on each side, and the section of the 
uniting branch becomes approximately as in c, Fig. 39 ; the 
wood squeezed out encompassing the stem more as the circles 

t close, until the whole is reconciled into one larger single circle. 
§ 9. I fear the reader would have no patience with me, if I 
aaked him to examine, in longitudinal section, the lines of the 
descending currents of wood as they eddy into the increased 
single river. Of course, it is just what would take place if two 
strong streams, filling each a cylindrical pipe, ran together into 
one larger cylinder, with a central rod passing up every tube. 
But, as this central rod iticreases, and, at the same time, the 
supply of the stream from above, every added loaf contributing 
its little current, the eddies of wood about the fork become in- 
tensely curious and interesting ; of which thus much the reader 
.map observe in a moment by gathering a branch of any tree 
(labamam abowB it better, I ttoofc, ft\a.ii mi^i'ilast. tte two 
Meeting cunentB, first wrinWraga\\tt\ft,ftiCftT»6\a«,\<y«^w% 
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ID the hollow of the fork, and flow over at the side, making their 
way to diffuse themaeives round the stem, as 
in Fig. 40, Seen laterally, the bough bulges 
out bolow the fork, rather curiously and awk- 
Tfardly, especially if moi-e than two bouglis 
meet at the same place, growiug iu one plane, 
B) M to show the sudden inerease on the pro- 
file. If the reader ia int«reste*in the sub- 
ject, he will find strangely complicated and 
TOttderfnl arrangements of stream when 
smaller boughs meet larger (one example is 
pTBH in Plate 3, VoL III., where the current of a smaller bough, 
entering ujiwai'ds, pushes ita way into t!ie stronger rivers of the 
^m). But I cannot, of course, enter into such detail here. 




1 




§ 10. The little ringed accumulation, repelled from the wood* 
of the larger trunk at the base of small boughs, may be seen at a 
glance in any tree, and needs no illustration ; but I give one 
bom Salvator, Fig. 41 (from his own etching, Democritus om- 
ftiKm Derisor), which is interesting, becaaBeit sbo^s V&e cts^- 
ii^at the bases of insert ton, which yet, Salvatox'B e^e'Gfi^'\iecQ% 
vek enough to detect the law of descent in t\ie Bbxe*, Ve, ^'^'flo 
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^B.'luB usnal lore ot aglinesa, fastens on this swollen character, and 
^H exaggerates it into an appearance of disea^. The same bloated 
^V aspect may be seen in tlie example already given from another 
etching, Vol. III., Plate 4, Fig. 8. 

§ 11. 1 do not give any more examples from Clande, We 




havo had enough already in Plate 4, Vol. III., which the reader 
should examine carefully. If he will then look forward to Fig. 
61 here, he will see how Turner inserts branches, and with what 
certain and strange instinct of fidelity he marks the wrinkled 
enlargement and sinuous eddies of the wood rivers where they 
, meet. 

And remember always that Turner's greatness and rightneffl 

n all these points succeasively depend on no scientific knowledgo. 

.He was entirely ignorant of all the laws we have been developing. 

He had merely accustomed Jiimaelf to see impartially, intenselj, 

and fearlessly. 

§ 13. It may, perhapa, he interesting to compare, with tin 
mde fallacies of Claude and Salvator, a little piece of eailiMSt^ 

, wroaght by men who could ace aiv4 lee\. tVe feCKA,' 
', is a portion of that which suriounda ftie sa:fc\v " 
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oa, above the pillar engraved in the Siones of Venice, Plate 
'ol. I. It is, therefore, twelfth, or eiirliest thirteenth een- 
vork. Yet the fyliugo ib already full of spring and life ; and 




I, irliiclj I hai'e given of itSTeaV eViftml 
J perbapB be surprised to eee at ttie \an.titv«va 
Joa, which escaped the sight ol^ &S1 tt^e &B?,«sr 
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crate landBcape-painters of Itdy, ezpreawd by one at bar mn^i 
arcliitectaral workmen six handred yean ago. 

We now know enoagh, I think, of the intetnal condituU 
which re^ohtte troe-stnictnre to enable na to inTestigate finall;, 
the great Uws of branch and stem aspect. Bat they are yer; 
beaatifnl ; and ve will give them a eeparate chapter. 



'til 

bar Biopl^S 

condituU ■ 
ate finall;, 1 
T are yen 
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§ 1. We must be content, in this most complex subject, to 
adyance very slowly : and our easiest, if not our only way, will 
be to examine, first, the conditions under which boughs would 
form, supposing them all to divide in one plane, as your hand 
divides when you lay it flat on the table, with the fingers as wide 
apart as you can. And then we will deduce the laws of ramifica- 
tion which follow on the real structure of branches, which truly 
divide, not in one plane, but as your fingers separate if you hold 
a large round ball with them. 

The reader has, I hope, a clear idea by this time of the main 
principle of tree-growth ; namely, that the increase is by addi- 
tion, or supenmposition, not extension. A branch does not 
stretch itself out as a leech stretches its body. But it receives 
additions at its extremity, and proportional additions to its thick- 
ness. For although the actual living shoot, or growing point, of 
any year, lengthens itself gradually until it reaches its terminal 
bud, after that bud is formed, its length is fixed. It is thence- 
forth one joint of the tree, like the joint of a pillar, on which 
other joints of marble may be laid to elongate the pillar, but 
which will not itself stretch. A tree is thus truly edified, or 
built, like a house. 

§ 2. I am not sure with what absolute stringency this law is 
observed, or what slight lengthening of substance may be trace- 
able by close measurement among inferior branches. For prac- 
-tical purposes, we may assume that the law is final, and that if 
we represent the state of a plant, or extremity of branch, in any 
given year under the simplest possible type. Fig. 44, a, of two 
ahoots, with terminal buds, apnngmg from one Btera,\\,«»^crw*Oa. 
ne^ year may be expressed by the type, Fig. 44, l, m^\{\di\,>aa 
ar^giBal Btema not choDging or increasing, tlie teraiVii^ \s^* 
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have built up each another story of plant, or repetition of the 
original form ; and, in order to support this new edifice, have 

sent down roots all the way to the ground, 
so as to enclose and thicken the inferior stem. 
But if this is so, how does the original 
stem, which never lengthens, ever become 
the tall trunk of a tree ? The arrangement 
just stated provides very satisfactorily for 
making it stout, but not for making it tall. 
If the ramification proceeds in this way, 
the tree must assuredly become a round 
\ T compact ball of short sticks, attached to the 

■* iL ground by a very stout, almost invisible, 

^ ^^ stem, like a puff-ball. 

For if we take the form above, on a 
small scale, merely to see what comes of it, and carry its branch- 
ing three steps farther, we get the successive conditions in Kg. 
45, of which the last comes already round to the ground. 

^^ But those forms really look something like trees Y' Yes, if 
they were on a large scale. But each of the little shoots is only 
six or seven inches long ; the whole cluster would but be three or 
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four feet over, and touches the ground abeaay at its extremiiy. 
It would enlarge if it went on growing, but never rise from the 
ground. 

§ 3. This is an interesting question : one, also, which, I fear, ' 

we must solve, so far as yet it can be solved, with littld help. * 

Perhaps nothing is more curious in the history of human mind r 

than the way in which the science of botany has become oppressed - 

by nomenclature. Here is perhaps the first question which an ^ 

intelligent child would think of asking about a tree : ** Mamin% ^ 

how does it make its trunk ?" aiv4 you Tasb3 o^ii ot^^'Waaw-***'* 

work after another, and good onea too, «ixv^ \ii «feTMS^> 
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you shall not find this child's question fairly put, much less fairly 
answered. You will be told gravely that a stem has received 
many names, such as culmus, stipes, and truncios; that twigs 
were once called jlagella, but are now called ramuli; and that 
Mr. Link calls a straight stem, with branches on its sides, a 
caulis excurrens ; and a stem, which at a certain distance above 
the earth breaks out into irregular ramifications, a caulis de- 
Uquescens. All thanks and honor bo to Mr. Link 1 But at this 
moment, when we want to know why one stem breaks out " at a 
certain di&tance," and the other not at all, we find no great help 
in those splendid excurrencies and deliquescencies. " At a cer- 
tain distance ?" Yes : but why not before ? or why then ? How 
was it that, for many and many a year, the young shoots agreed 
to construct a vertical tower, or, at least, the nucleus of one, and 
then, one merry day, changed their minds, and built about their 
metropolis in all directions, nobody knows where, far into the air 
in free delight ? How is it that yonder larch-stem grows straight 
and true, while all its branches, constructed by the same process 
as the mother trunk, and under the mother trunk's careful in- 
spection and direction, nevertheless have lost all their manners, 
and go forking and flashing about, more like cracklings of spite- 
follest lightning than decent branches of trees that dip green 
leaves in dew ? 

§ 4. We have probably, many of us, missed the point of such 
questions as these, because we too readily associated the structure 
of trees with that of flowers. The flowering part of a plant 
shoots out or up, in some given direction, until, at a stated period, 
it opens or branches into perfect form by a law just as fixed, and 
just as inexplicable, as that which numbers the joints of an ani- 
mal's skeleton, and puts the head on its right joint. In many 
forms of flowers — ^foxglove, aloe, hemlock, or blossom of maize — 
the structure of the flowering part so far assimilates itself to that 
of a tree, that we not unnaturally think of a tree only as a largoi- 
flower, or large remnant of flower, run to seed. And we suppose 
the time and place of its branching to be just as organically de- 
itermined as the height of the stalk of straw, or hemlock pi^, 

nad the fashion of its hrancbing just as fixed a& t\ve ^'a:^^ <A 

betals in a pansy or cowslip, 

f'ff^ ^od that 18 not so ; not so in anywise. So iar aa yow. w 
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I watch a tree, it h produced tlirouglioiit by repetitions of tho eama 

1 process, whicli repetitions, however, are arbitrarily directed so oaf 

to produce one effect at one time, and auotJior at another tima. 

A young supling has his hranehoa as tnueh as the tuU tree. Bt' 

does not shoot up in a long thin rod, and begin to branch wbm\ 

he is ten or fifteen feet liigh, as tho hemlock or foxglove dues 

when each has reached its ten or fifteen inchee. Tho youngs^ 

ling conducts himself with all the dignity of a tree from the flrrtj 

— only he so manages his brandies as to form a support for Hi 

future life, in a strong straight trunk, that will hold him well off 

the ground. Prudent little sapling ! — but bow does he managff 

tluH ? how keep the young branches from rambling about, till ths 

proper time, or on what plea dismiss them from his serriojil 

they will not help his ])rovident purpose ? So again, there is no 

difference in mode of construction between the trunk of a piM 

and its branch. But external circumstances bo far interfere niil 

the results of this repeated construction, that a stone pine liM 

for a hundred feet like a pillar, and then suddenly hursts intilS 

cloud. It is the knowledge of the mode in which such chai^ 

1 .hiay take place which forms the true natural history of trees:- 

[ or, more accnrat«!y, their moral history. An animal is bon 

' with so many limbs, and a head of such a shape. That is, strict^ 

speaking, not its history, hut one fact of its history: a fact* 

which no other account can he given than that it was so appointol 

, But a tree is horn without a bead. It has got to make its i)i3 

I head. It is born like a little family from which a great natiiri 

I 18 to spring ; and at a certain time, under peculiar external oil 

f oumstanees, this nation, every individual of which remains fl* 

same in nature and temper, yet gives itself a new political coaati 

tution, and sends out branch colonies, which enforce fomu ( 

law and life entirety different from those of the parent stats 

That is the histfiry of the state. It is also the history of a tree, 

g 6. Of these hidden histories, I know and can tell yoii as lit 

tie as I did of the making of roeks. It will he enough for me if 

I can put the difficulty fairly before yon, show you clearly eaci 

facts as are necessary to the understanding of great Art, and so 

Jeave yan to pursue, at your pleasure, the graceful mystery t^ 

[• til's imperfect leafage life, 

' ^k in the outset the type ot a (rijiXe Xi-a^. aa v\«, tbhsS. ipBi 
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eral that could bo given of all trees, becanae it «preflenta a prer- 
BlfinHy upright niiiiii tendeucy, with n capacity bf brimchiugon 
bt)th Bides. I would have shown the power of bramihing on all 
• (idea if I could ; but we must be content at first with the sim- 
^ pkst condition. From whiit we have seen since of bud 
.etructure, we. may now make our tj-pe more complete 

1 by giving each bud a root proportioned to its size. And 
Mr elementary type of tree plant will be aa in Fig. 40. 
I g 7. Now these three buds, though differently 
[.(lacod, hare all ono mind. No bud has an oblique 
I Inind. Every one would like, if he could, to g^w up- 

l^t, and it is because the midmost one has entiroly his own 
a this matter, that lie is largest. lie is an older brother ; — . 
rthright is to grow straight towarda the sky. A younger 
JLinay perhaps snpplant him, if he does not care for hts 
In the meantime all are of one family, and love each 
I that the two lateral bnda do not stoop aside because 
ilce it, bnt to let their more favored brfither grow in jieacc. 
ethreebiidsandrootshaveat heart the same desire; — which 
f one to grow as straight as he caa towards bright heaven, 
deep as he can into dark earth. Up to light, and 
ftio shade ; — into air and into rock ; — that is their mind 
prpose foi: ever. So far as they can, in kindness to each 
Jand by sufferance of external cirenmstances, work ont that 
fr, they will. But their beauty will not result from their 
g it ont, — only from their maintained purpose and resolve 
», if it may be. They will fail — certainly two, perhaps all 
[f them ; fail egregionsly; — ridiculously ; — it maybe agoniz- 
Inetead of growing up, they may be wholly sacrificed to 
r buds above, and have to grow down, sideways, round- 
i *ay3, all sorts of ways. Instead of getting down quietly 
the convent of the earth, they may have to cling and crawl 
'■Sbout liardest and hottest angles of it, full in sight of man and 
Icaet, and roughly trodden under foot by them ; — stumbling- 
blocks to many. 

Yet out of Boch Baerifice, gracefully made — such m-isfortune, 
[^orionsly sustained — all their true beauty is to ariee. ^ea, awi. 
ijwn mr/re than sacrifice — more than misfortuTxe : ItoTO. death,. 
Toe, and wore than death .-—from the worst kind oi ieaftv. 'as 
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^^FtlAtiiral, coming to each in ita dnc time ; but preraatare, 

^H prcHSCHl, armat.ura), misguid(^d — or bo it would seem — to the ] 

^P dying sprays. Yet, without such death, no strong trunk i 

ever possible; no grace of glorious limb or. glittering leaf] 

companionship with the rest of nature or with man. 

§ 8. Let us Bce how this must bo. We return to our ; 

■little threefold tjiie. Fig. 46, above. Next year he will beo 
aa in Fig. 47. The two lateral buds k 
ing as niuehas.may boout of their brot) 
** * - way, and yet growing upwards with a ' 
strike diagonal lines, and in moderate ( 
fort accomplish their year's life and ti 
nn! buds. But what is to be done n 
Forming the triple terminal head on 
dingonal line, wo find that one of our 

1/ I ^ yuiir's bnda, c, will have to grow down a 

^ i ^^.^ which is very bard ; and another, b, 

\ run right against the lateral branch of 

*'"'■ ■''■ upper bnd, a, which must not bo alio 

under any cirenm stances. 
Wliat are we to do ? 
S 9. The beat we can. Give up our straJghtneas, and q 
of our length, and consent to grow eliort, and crooked. ~ 
ahall be ordered to stoop forward and keep his head out of 
great bough's way, as in Fig. 48, and grow as he best may, 
the consumptive pain in his chest. To give him a little l 
room, tile elder brother, a, shall stoop a little forward also, i 
ering himself when he has got out of b's 

»way; and bud c shall be enconragefl to I 

bend liiniself bravely round and up, after M y 

his first stai't in that disi^eeable down- ' ' 

ward direction. Poor A, withdrawnfrom 
air and light between a and A, and hav- 
ing to live stooping besides, cannot make 
Pmnch of himself, and is stunted and 
feeble, c, having free play for hia ener- Fio.4a. 

pes, bends up with a will, and becomes handsomer, to our mi 
iban if he had been straight ; anAaia nuuft t\v6-«OTwa\.(«'\fli 
cession to niih&i>\iy h in early Vife. 
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So far well for this year. But how for next ? S is already 
too near the spray 
above him, eyen for 
Ills own strength and 
comfort; much less^ 
with his weak consti- 
tation, will he be able 
to throw up any strong 
new shoots. And if 
he did, they would 
only run into those of 
the bough above. (If 
the reader will proceed 
in the construction gS, ^' ' 

the whole figure he will see that this is so.) Under these dis- 
couragements and deficiencies, h is probably frostbitten, and 
drops ofiE. The bough proceeds, mutilated, and itself somewhat 
discouraged. But it repeats its sincere and good-natured com- 
pliances, and at the close of the year, new wood from aU the leaves 
having concealed the stump, and effaced the memory of poor lost 
J, and perhaps a consolatory bud lower down having thrown out 
a tiny spray to make the most of the vacant space near the main 
stem, we shall find the bough in some such shape as Fig. 49. 

§ 10. Wherein we already see the germ of our irregularly 
bending branch, which might ultimately be much the prettier for 
the loss of J. Alas ! the Fates have forbidden even this. While 
the low bough is making aU these exertions, the boughs of A, 
above him, higher in air, have made the same under happier 
auspices. Every year their thicker leaves more and more forbid 
the light ; and, after rain, shed their own drops unwittingly on 
the unfortunate lower bough, and prevent the air or sun from 
drying his bark or checking the chill in his medullary rays. 
Slowly a hopeless languor gains upon him. He buds here or 
there, faintly, in the spring ; but the flow of strong wood from 
aboYC oppresses him even about his root, where it joins the trunk. 
The very sap does not turn aside to him, but rushes up to the 
stronger, laughing leaves far above. Life is no moi^ N^otVk V«^- 
ing ; and abandonija^ all effort, thQ poor bough drop^, «?[A%xAsb 
tODmmunsidon of destiny in helping an old womaa'a ftx^« 
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When he ia gone, tlie one next above is left with greate 
dom, aiid will shoot now from points of its Bprays which] 
before likely to )>erish. Hence another condition of irregi 
in form. But that bougli also will fall in its turn, thongld 
longer perBistcnce, Gradually thus the central trunk is bnilj 
the branches by whose help it was formed cast off, leaving 
and there scars, which are all effaced by years. Or lost ai' 
among the roughnesaea and furrows of the aged surface. 
work is continuiiUy advancing, and thus the head of foliag 
any tree ia not an esjiansion at a given height, like a flowCT 
but the ooUective group of boughs, or workmen, who have g 
BO far, and will get up higher next year, atiU loaing one or twoj 
their number underneath. 

§ 11, So far welL But this only accounts for the format 
of a vertical trunk. IIow is it that at a certain height this vi 
tical trunk ceases to be built ; and irregular branches epre 
all directions ? 

Firat ; In a great number of trees, the vertical tmnkl 
ceaeea to be built. It is confuaed, at the top of tha tree, i 
other radiating branchea, being at first, of course, just a 
aa they, and only prevailing over them in time. It ahowsjl 
top the same degree of irregularity and undulation aa a gag 
and ia transformed gradually into straightnesa lower dowj 
Fig. 50). The reader has only to take an hour's ramble, J 
for himaelf how many trees are thus constructed, if circam 
are favorable to their growth. Again, the mystery of bios 
has great influence in increasing the tendency to diaperaion a 
the upper boughs : but this part of vegetative atmcture I c 
enter into ; it is too subtle, and has, beaides, no absolute b 
on our subject ; the principal conditions which produJ 
varied play of branches being purely mechanical. The p 
which they show a determined tendency to spread (s generd 
be conceived aa a place of rest for the tree, where i' 
the height from the ground at which gronnd-miat, imperfea 

Icuktion of air, &c,, have ceased to operate injuriously on ^ 
whore it baa free room, and air, and light for its growth. 
§ 18. I find there is cjuite an infinite interest in watcH 
different ways in which trees pait ttvew s-^Taijft at, tKis n 
pJace, and the sumetimeB abrupt, somttraiea ^ovaii ttsA.-^ 
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jrable, severing of the upright stem into tlio wandering and 
ill branches ; bnt a volume, instead of a chapter or two, ^nd 
« a little gallery of plates, would be needed to illustrate tlio 
lons gracG of this division, associated as 
s with an exquisitely subtle effacing of 
tnlation in the thicker stems, by the 
'ing down of the wood from above ; the 
voB which are too violent in the branches 
ig filled up, so that what was at a. Fig. 
becomes as at b, and when the main 
u is old, passes at last into straightness 
ilmost imperceptible curves, a continu- 
gradated emphasis of curvature being carried to the branch 
remities. 

g 13. Hitherto we have confined ourselves entirely to exami- 
lon of stems in one plane. We must glance — though only to 
(rtain how impossible it is to do more thau glance — at the 
dltions of form which result from the tlirowing out of 
ickes, not in one plane, but on all aides. "Aa your fingers 
divide when they hold a ball," I said : or, 
better, a large cup, without a handle. Con- 
sider how such ramification will appear in 
» one of the bud groups, that of oar old friend 
the oak. We saw it opened usually into five 
shoots. Imagine, then (Fig. 51), a five- 
sided cup or funnel with a stout rod run- 
ning through the centre of it. In the figure 
it is seen from above, 'so as partly to show 
^■^ II the inside, and a little obliquely, that the 

^^P II CMitral rod may not hide any of the angles. 

^^L II Then let us suppose that, wliere the angles 

^^B II of this cup were, we have, instead, five 

^^B II rods, as in Fig. 52, A, like the ribs of a 

^^^P U pentagonal umbrella turned inside out by 

|^^~- "■ the wind. 1 dot the pentagon which con- 

is their extremities, to keep their positions clear. Then 
99 five rods, with the central one, will lepreaeivt &« ^^ft 
ots, and the leader, from a vigorous young oak-a\^Tay. ^'a*c 
feares on each ; the Gve-foiled star at its extreml^s, aaiX ^«. 
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others, now not quite fonni^y, bat BtiU on the whole aa iu Fig. 
3 above, and we have the reeolt. Fig. 63, B — ^rather a pretty one. 
§ 14. By considering the various aspects which the fire rods 
would take in Fig. 52, as the entire group was seen from beiow 
or above, and at different angles and distances, the reader may 
find out for himself what ohanges of aspect are possible in even 
BO regular a fltmcture as this. But tiie branchings soon take 
more complex symmetry. We know that next year each of ^ese 
five eubordinate rods is to enter into life on its own accoont, ami 
i branching of the first ^ua, we sh^ have five. 




pentagonal cups surronndiag a large central pentagonal onp. 
This figure, if the reader likes a pretty perspective problem, he 
may construct for his own pleasure : — ^which having done, or 
conceived, he is then to apply the great principles of subjectioa 
and resilience, not to three branches only, as in Fig. 49, bat io 
the five of each cup ; — by which the cups get flattened out and 
bent up, as you may have seen vessels of Venetian glass, so that 
every cup actually takes something the shape of a thick aloe or 
artichoke leaf ; and they surround the central one, not aa ■ 
bancb of grapes surrounds a grape at the end of it. bat as the 
petals grow round the centre of a loea- ^ ^^>^ «^3 ^'<^« vjL^ik»M^ 
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lateral branches — though, seen from above, it would present a 
ij^mctrical figure, as if it were not flattened (a. Fig. 53) — Boen 
lideways, or in proMe, will ahow itself to he at least as much 
■Mtcned sa at B. 

g 15. You may thus regard the whole tree as composed of a 
ries of BQch thick, flat, hrancJi-leaveB ; only incomparably mora 
i and enriched in framework as they spread ; and arranged 
Bor less in spirals round tlie trunk. Gather a cone of a 
" 1 fir ; begin at the bottom of it, and pull off the aeoda, so 
Jfthow one of the spiral rows of them continuously, from tha 
1 to the top, leaving enough seeda above them to support 
Then the gradual lengthening of tlie seedB from tha 
I their spiral arrangement, and their limitation within a 




ifl, convex form, furnish the best severs type yon can have 

B branch system of all stemmed trees ; 'and eaeh seed of the 

■represents, not badly, the sort of flattenc<l solid leof-shapQ 

' li ail complete branches have. Also, if yon will try to draw 

^iral uf the fir-cone, yon will understand something about 

rgpective, wliich may be generally useful. Finally, if 

s the way in which the seeds of the cone slip each farther 

rther over each other, so as to change aides in the middle 

s cone, and obtain a reversed aetion of spiral lines in the 

r half, you may imagine what a piece of work it would bo 

irth of US, if we were to try to follow the comTpVe^N-^iia -A 

b order in trees of irregular growth, sucli aa ttie lAioioioQ.- 

/ tried to da it, at Jeast, for the pine, in aettioiv, \«.\. w 
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I was getting into a perfect maelBtriim of Hpirole, from wh] 
cBorts would liave freed me, in any imaginable time, a 
only wife way waa to keep wholly out of the streiun. 

g 16. Tlio alternate system, leading especially to the 1 
tion of forked trees, is more manageable ; and if the rea 
master of perspective, ho may pcoceed some distance i 
examination of that for himgolf. But I do not care to fr 
the general render by many diugrama : the book is always M 
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in at them when he takes it up. I will vontnre on c 
haa perhaps something a tittle amueing about it, and is zi 
importance. 

§ 17. Let X, Fig. 54, represent a, shoot of any o 
leaved tree. The mode in which it will grow into a tree d 
mainly, on ite dispoHition to lose the loader or a laterid ahoO 
it keeps the leader, but drops the lateral, it taies the t<M 
and next year by a repetition of the process, B. But if i 



the laterals, and drops the leader, it becomes first, 0, and n 
year, D. The form A is almost universal in spiral or t 
trees ; and it is especially to be noted as bringing about tl 
result, that in any given forking, one bough always goes on itf 
its own direct course, and the other leaves it softly ; they do not; 
■separate as if one waa repelled iram ftie ofeet. TWi^EiiEf 55( 
a perfect and nearly symmctricaVvwteol'casEi^caJiA^'tti'^l'^^^iM 
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(lowest bongh but one in tlie tree on tlie left in the " ChAtoau 
ri La belle Gabrielle"). the leading bough, going on in its own 
curve, throws off, first, a bough to the right, then one to the 
kft, then two small ones to the right, and ])rocoeds itself, hidden 
by leaves, to form the farthest upper point of the branch. 
I The lower secondary bough— the firet thrown off — proceeds in 
ite own curve, braucLing first to the left, then to the right. 
I The upper bough proceeds in the same way, throwing off firgt 
to left, then to right. And thia is the commonest and most 
graceful structure. But if the tree loses the leader, aa at o, Fig. 
54 (and many opposite trees have a trick of doing bo), a very curi- 
ous result is arrived at, whieh I will give in a geometrical form. 

§ 18, The number of branches which die, bo as to leave the 
■ main stem bare, is always greatest low down, or near the interior 
rf the tree. It follows that the lengths of stem which do not 
I fork diminish gradually to the extremities, in a fixed proportion. , 
|3^ is a general law. Assume, for example's sake, the stem to 
f*eparate always into two branches, at an equal angle, and that 
each brancb is three quarters of the length of the preceding one. 
|-Itiminish their thickness in proportion, and carry out the figure 
|*ny extent you like. In Plate 56, opposite. Fig. 1, you have it 
I at its ninth branch ; in which I wish you to notice, first, the deli- 
I cale curve formed by every complete line of the branchea (eom- 
I pare Vol. IV. Fig. 91); and, secondly, the very curious result of 
the .top of the tree being a broad flat line, which passes at an 
angle into lateral shorter lines, and so down to the extremities. 
It is this property which renders the contours of tops of trees so 
intensely difficult to draw rightly, without making their curves 
too smooth and insipid. 

Observe, idso, that the great weight of the foliage being 
thrown on the outside of ^ach main fork, the tendency of forked 
trees is very often to droop and diminish the bough on one side, 
and erect the other into a principal mass.* 

■ This is Hardine's favorite form of tree. You will find It much in- 
■bited on in his works on foliage. I intended to bnve given a figure to show 
tile reeuils of the pressure of the weight of all the Iciifage on a great lateral 
bough, In modifying its curves, the strength of timlief" being greatest where 
the leverage of tJie mass tells most. But I find nobody ciet TCsAa fta-a'^ 
trMcJi if lakes any trouble to nnderstaud, so that il is ol no \isii \fi "»rf\\ei 
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^^H % 19. But tlie form in a perfect tree is dependent on the rer- , 
^^Kolution of this sectirmal pnifile, so as to produce a muehroonuj 
^^P Bhiiped or cuiihSower-i<Iiaped mass, of which I leave the reader . 
^B^ to enjoy the perapoctive drawing by himself, adding, after he hai) ! 
completed it, the effect of the law of reBilicnce ti> the estreraitiee, 
Only, he must note this : that in real trees, ua the branches rise, 
from the ground, the open Bpacoa underneath are partly filled bj 
^L enbeequent branchings, bo that a real tree has not so much ths 
^H ahape of a tntisliroom, as of an ap]>le, or, if elongated, a jjoar. 
^r § 30. Ajid now you may jnst begin to understand a tittle fA 

Turner's meaning in tlioao odd poar-ahaped trees of his, in tlia 
"Mercury and Argua," and other such compositions: whioh, 
however, before we can do completely, wo must gather our eri- 
dcnee together, and see what general resalts will come of 
respecting the hearts and fanciea of* trees, no leas than the 
forms. 




I CHAPTER Vlir. 

THE LEAP UONUMEUrg. 

§ 1. AsD now, having ascertaiued in its main points the aya- 
icm on which the loaf-workers build, let us see, finally, what 
Reults in aapoct, and appeal to human mind, their building must 
In some sort it resembles that of the coral animal, 
ig, however, in two points. First, the animal wliich forms 
L coral, builds, I believe, in calm water, and haa few 
a of onrrent, light, or heat to contend with. Ho builds 
tonous ramification, untormeoted, therefore unbeautiful. 
', each coral animal builds for himself, adding his cell to 
B been before constructed, as a bee adds another cell to 
le obtains no essential connviction with the root and 
tion of the whole structure. That foundation is thickened 
ly, by a fused and encumbering aggregation, as a stalactite 
les ; — ^not by threads proceeding from the estremitiea to 

i The leaf, as we have seen, builds in both respects under 
I conditions. It leads a life of endurance, efEort, and 
mons anccess, issuing in various beauty ; and it connects 
'.itaelf with the whole previous edifice by one sustaining thread, 
i^ntinning its appointed piece of work all the way from top to 
: loot. Whence result three great conditions in branch aspect, for 
"Thich I cannot find good names, but must use the imperfect 
ones of "Spring," "Caprice," "Fellowship." 

§ 3. I. Sphiso : or the appearance of elastic and progresBive 
power, OS opposed to that look of a bent piece of cord. — This fol- 
lows partly on the poise of the bough, partly on its action in 
seeking or shunning. Every branch-line expresses both these. 
It takes a curve accurately showing the relations between the 
strength of the sprays in that position (growmg i.o'WKWKift., 
Bj>iranJ, or laterally), and the weight of leaves the^ catrg •, ^a.^^ 
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thing faithfully, he will come to see what Turner's work is, or 
any other right work, but not by reading, nor thinking, nor idly 
looking. However, in some degree^ even our ordinary instinc- 
tive perception of grace and balance may serve us, if we choose 
to pay any accurate attention to the matter. 
. § 6. Look back to Fig. 55. That bough of Turner's is ex- 
actly and exquisitely poised, leaves and all, for its present hori- 
zontal position. Tnm the book so as to put the spray upright, 
with the leaves at the top. You ought to see they would then 
be wrong ; — that they must, in that position, have adjusted 
themselves more directly above the main stem, and more firmly, 
the curves of the lighter sprays being a deflection caused by their 
weight in the horizontal position. Again, Fig. 56 represents, 
enlarged to four times the size of the original, the two Scotch 
firs in Turner's etching of Inverary** These are both in perfect 
poise, representing a double action : the warping of the trees 
away from the sea-wind, and the continual growing out of the 
boughs on the right-hand side, to recover the balance. 

Turn the page so as to be horizontal, and you ought to feel 
that, considered now as branches, both would be out of balance. 
If you turn the heads of the trees to your right, they are wrong, 
because gravity would have bent them more downwards ; if to 
your left, wrong, because the law of resilience would have raised 
them more at the extremities. 

§ 7. Kow take two branches of Salvator's, Figs. 57 and 58. f 
You ougiit to feel that these have neither poise nor spring : their 
feaves ore incoherent, ragged, hanging together in decay. 

Immediately after these, turn to Plate 57, opposite. The 
branch at the top is facsimiled from that in the hand of Adam, 
in Durer'sAdam and Eve. J It is full of the most exquisite 

* Tbey are enlarged, partly in order to show the care and minuteness of 
Tamer's drawing on the smaOeBt scale, partly to save the reader the trouble 
of uslQg a magnifymg glass, partly because this woodcut will print safely ; * 
while if I had facsimiled the fine Turner etching, the block mi^t have been 
spoiled after a hundred impressions. 

t Magnified to twice the size of the original, but otherwise facsimiled 
from his own etching of (Edipus, and the School of Rato. 

X The parrot perched on it is removed, which may be dom^ m^Xtfsv)X ^i^Xfiscs 
ing the curve, as the bird Is set where its weight vvouid no\.\k&N^ \^\iX ^^ 
ynkfd « 
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Titality and spring in every line. Look at it for fiye i 
carefully. Tlien tarn back to Salvator's, Fig. 57. Are you as 
well satisfied with it ? You , ought to feel that it is not strong 
enough at the origin to anatain the leaves ; aud that if it were 



1 

as 
ing 
jre^^ 




those leaves themaelveB are in broken or forced relatione with 
each other. Such relations might, indeed, exist in a partially 
b withered tree, and one of these branches is intended to be par- 
lUy withered, bat the other is not l audit it -mhib. %AT^<«,tf^ 
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iDice of the withered trpe ib precisely the sign of his preferring 
"leBS to beauty, decrepitude und disorganizatioii to life and 

ith. Tbe leaves on the ejjray, by Durer, hold thoniBelve: 

girl holds herself in dancing ; those on Sulvator's »s au old 
man, partially jialsied, totters along with broken motion, and 
lw«a deflection of limb. 

1 3. Next, let na take a spray by Paul VeronoBc* — the lower 
figure in Plate 57. It is just as if we had gathered one out of 
All) garden. Though every line and leaf in the quadruple group 
is necessary to join with other parts of the composition of the 
wble picture, every line and leaf is also aa free and true as if it 
were growing. None are confused, yet none are loose ; all aro 
indiTidual, yet none separate, in tender poise of pliant strength 
Snd fair order of accomplished grace, each, by due force of the 
indulgent bough, set and sustained. 

§ 9. Observe, however, that in all these instances from earlier 
masters, the expression of the' universal botanical law of poise is 
indtltcndont of accuracy in rendering of species. As before noticed, 
the neglect of specific distinction long restrained the advance of 
laniiBcape, and even hindered Turner himself in many respects. 
' The sprays of Veronese are a conventional type of laurel ; 
Albert Dnrer's an imaginary branch of paradisaical vegetation ; 
Sdrator's, a nide reminiscence of awoet chestnut ; Turner's only 
is 1 faithful rendering of the Scotch fir. 

1 10. Tq show how the principle of balance is carried out by 
Nature herself, hero is a little terminal upright spray of willow, 
Uie most graceful of English trees (Fig. 59). I have drawn it 
I carelnlly ; and if the reader will study its curves, or, bettor, 
tnice and pencil them with a perfectly fine point, lie will feel, I 
tiiink, without difficulty, their finished relation to the leav^ 

* The lorgeat laurel spray in the background of the " Susanna," Louvre 
"-redoced to about s fifth of the original. The drawing was made for mo 
^JB. HIppolyte Dubois, and I am glad it is not one of my own, lest I 
''•Wild be charged with exa^crating Veronese'.^ accuracy. 

This group of leaves is, in the original, of tha life-siM ; the circle which 
■"terfercB with the spray on the right being (he outline of the head and of 
W>e of the elders ; and, as painted for distant effect, there is no care in coni- 
&eSng the aiems :— they nre struck with a few broken to\ic\\cs (A ftieXno^ 
*ifcJ cnnnol be imitated ta tbc engraving, and muc^ oi ftitit ^v''^'^'^ ^'^ " 
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tbey eustuin. Then if we turn snddenly to a piece of I 
braach-drswing (Fig. 60), faosimilwi from No. ItJO, I>u 
Gullery (Berghem), lie will andLTBtant), 
lievc, also the qnaJities of that, without 
mpQt of mine. It is of course Dot so da 
the original, being drawn with the cl 
dafihes of a brush loaded with brown, bu 
contours are absolutely aa in the woo 
Thia Dutch design ia a Tery characteristi 
ample of two funlta in trefr-drawing ; nai 
the los« not only of grace and spring, b 
woodiness. A branch is not elastio aa atei 
neither as a carter's whip is. It ia a cfm 
tion, wholly peculiar, of elasticity with 
dead and sapless stnhbornnesa, and of co 
uoua curve with juinees of knottlness, 
bough having its blunted, atfronted, fatij 
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■ repentant mompnts of esistmioo, and mingling crabbed ragosi- 
BB and fretfn] changes of mind witli the main tendencies of its 
rowth. The piece of pollard willow ojjposito (Fig- 01), fac- 
milodfrom Turner's etching of ''Yoiing Anglers, "in the Liber ■ 
itndiomm, has all those characters in perfcctncas, and may sorre 
or Buffieient study of them. It is impossible to explaiii^in what 
[he expression of the woody strength consists, nnlcss it he felt. 
One Terj obvious condition is the excessive tinoncas of curvature, 
approsifnating oontinnally to a -straight- line. In order to get 
a piece of branoh curvature giTen as accurately as I could by an 
unprejndiced person, I set one of my pupils at the Working 
Men's College (a joiner by trade) to draw, last spring, a lilac 
hraneh of its real size, a^ it grew, before it budded. It ivua 
I iboQt six feet long, and before he could get it quite riglrt, the 
Imds came out and interrupted him ; but the fragment he got 
\ drawn is engraved in fiat profile, in Plate 58. Ifc has suffered 
j Knch by reduction, one or two of its finest curves having be- 
come lost in the mere thickness of the lines. Nevertheless, if 
tbu reader will compare it carefully with the Dutoh work, it will 
twh him something about trees. 

g 11. II. Capkiue.— The next character we bad to noto of 
flic Icaf-bniidera was their capriciousneas, noted, partly, m Vol. 
I in. chap. ix. § li. It is a character connected with the rugged- 
Desa and ill-temperedness just spoken of, and an essential source 
' of br.inch beauty : being in reality the written story of all the 
Iranch's life, — of the theories it formed, the accidents it suffered, 
tie fits of enthusiasm to which it yielded in certain delicious 
'wm springs ; the disgusts at weeks of east wind, the mortifies- 
tiona of itself for its friends' sakes ; or the sudden and successful 
iflventions of new ways of getting mit to the sun. The reader 
'in understand this character in a moment, by merely compar- 
iii| Fig. 63, which is a branch of Salvator's,* with Fig, 63, which 
1 liare traced from the engraving, in the Yorkshire scries, of 
Tnrner'a " Aske Hall.'' You cannot hut feel at once, not only 
"le wTongneaa of Salvator's, but its dnlnesa. It is not now a 
lifistion either of poise, or grace, or gravity ; only of wii. That 

" The loBgeat la "ApoUo and the Sibyl," engtaveA ^ "ao^aiSi. (?*r 

''"ccd oac-balf.) 
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iDgb has got no sense ; it has not been Btruck by a single 
idea from the beginning oJI it to the end ; dares not even cross 
itself with one of its own sprays. You will be amazed, in taking 
np any of thcae old engravings, to see how seldom the boughs do 
cross each other. Whereas, in nature, not only is the intersec- 
tion of estremiticB a mathematical necessity (see Plate 56). but 
out of fliis intersection and crossing of curve by curve, and the 




Opposition of line it involves, the beet part of their compositi 
arises. Look at the way the boughs are interwoven in H 
piece of lilac stem (Plate 58). 

g 13. Again ; As it seldom struck the old painters that boug 
must cross each other, so it never seems to have occurred 
them that they must bo sometimes foreshortened. I chose t] 
bit from " Asko Hall," that yon might see at once, both iu 
Turner foreshortens the main stem, and how, in doing so, 
shows the turning aside, and ontwards, of the one nest to it, 
the left, to get more air.* Indeed, this foreshortening lies 
• Tlie foreshortening of the bougJi to Iho right is a piece of great i 
dacitj ; it comes kiwunis us two or three feet aharplj, aflcr forking, so 
M iock li^ u ttiiek again u at (he Soxk r- libt)o twuda tuck again, a 
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tiio core of the business ; for ntilesB it bo well undefstood, no 
bmneh-form can ever be rigiitly drawn. I placed the oak Bpray 
in Plate 51 bo ae to he seen iia 
nearly straight on its flank as 
jMHEible. It is the most unin- 
iereating position in which a 
Iwngh can be drawn ; bnt it 
ehowB the first simple action 
of the law of resilience. I will 
now turn the hough with ita 
eitremity towards ns, and fore- 
shorten it (Plate 59), which 
being done, you jiercpive an- 
Otlier tendency in the whole 
branch, not seen at lUl in the 
fint J'late, to throw its Bprays 
lo its own right (or to your 
left), which it does to avoid tlio 
branch next it, while the for- 
mrd action is in a sweeping 
corre round to your right, or 
to the branch's left : a curve 
which it takes to recover posi- 
tion after ita first concession. 
Tile linfls of the nearer ;md 
smaller shoots are very nearly 
—thus foreshortened— those of 
a boaf s bow. Hero is a pieco 
of Dutch foreshortening for 
jnn to compare with it, Fig, 
'Bt* 

§ 13. In this final perfec- ^^^ ^ 

lion of hough -drawing. Turner 

"tends lohnlly alone. Even Titian does not foreshorten hia boughs 
ngbtly. Of course he could, if he had cared to do so ; for if you 
"W foreshorten a limb or a hand, much more a tree brancli. But 
sither he had never looked at a tree carefully enough to feel that 
'Ilobbbm. DuJwich Oalleij, No. 131. Tutu Uiu boot -fli^-Vi^a \wQsa 
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it iraa neceaaary, or, which ifl mere likely, he disliked to introdiu 
in a bai^kgrouud elemeuts of vigorous projection. Be the 
what it muy, if you take Lufivre'B jilates of the Peter MartjTS 
St. Jerome — the only ones I know whii;h give any idea of Titia 
tree-drawing, you will observe at once that tho boughs lie 
flakes, artificially set to the right and left, and ore not iatric 
or varied, even whcro the foliage indicates Bome foreehortcning 
completing tliiia tlie evidence for my statement long ago giv 
that no man but Turner bad erer drawn the stem of a tree. 
§ 14. It may lie well also to not«, for tho n<lvantage of 
general stndent of design, that, in foliage and bough drawing, 
the final grace and general utility of the study depend on 
being well foreshortened ; and that, till tlio power of doin| 
quite accurately is obtained, no landscape-drawing is of the 1 
value ; nor can the character of any tree be known at all u 
not only its branches, but its minutest extremities, have. I 
drawn in tho eoverest foreshortening, with little accompany 
plans of the arrangements of the leaves or buda, or thorns, on 
stem. Thus Fig. G5 is the extremity of a single shoot of 





fir, foreshortened, showing the resilience of its swords 
beneath, and Fig. 60 is a little ground-plan, showing the poeil 
of the three lowest triple groups of thorn on a shoot of 
berry.* The flr shoot ia carelessly drawn; hut it is not 
■while to do it better, unless I engraved it on steel, so as tc 
L ^e fine relationa of shade. 

P • Tlieir change from groups of three lo groups of two, and then to si] 
thorns at the end of the spray, will be fouiid very beautiful 
The figure on the left in Plate 62 ia a bnmEh of blackthorn wiUi its spines' 
(wliidi arc a peeulinr condition of branch, and can bud tike branches, while 
tboriM have no root nor power of developineaK). Su>A\.ft\(raiifiixi^sB«i' 

Wpctice without too mucti diSiculLy. 
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§15. III. Fellowship, — The compactness of maag ]>rogciit«d 
b]i tliit< little elieaf of pine-swords may letul ua to tlie eonsidera- 
tioQ of tho lost cliaructei' 1 huvo to note of bouglis ; niuucly. the 
mode of their asaociation iu maaaes. It follows, of course, from 
aQ the laws of growth wo Iiavo ascertained, that the termjnal 
iratline of any tree or branch must be a simple one, containing 
vithin it, at a giveit height or level, the scries of leaves of tha 
Jear ; only wc have not yet noticed the kind of form which results, 
iu oacb branch, from the part it hatt to take in forming the muss 
i)t the tree. The systems of branching are indeed iafijiite, and 



^A^'^ 



(xmld not be exemplified by any number of types ; but here are two 
EDDunon types, in section, which will enough explain what I mean. 
S 18. If a tree branches with a concave tendency, it is apt to ' 
carry its boughs to the outer curve of limitation, as at A, Fig. 67, 
Kid if with a convex tendency, as at B. In either case the vorti- • 
oil tiectinn, or profile, of a bough will give a triangular maaa, 
Iwniinated by eurvos, and elongated at one extremity. faRsa j 
^ irkn^iilar masscB you may see at a glance, prCTaiXffi?, vt^ "^ 
lattach eyatem of imy tree in winter. They maj, ot comsww"^ 
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mathematically reduced to the four types a^ h, c, and d, Pig. 67, 
but are capable of endless variety of expression in action, and in 
the adjustment of their weights to the bearing stenu 

§ 17. To conclude, then, we find that the beauty of these 
buildings of the leayes consists, from the first step of it to the 
last, in its showing their perfect fellowship ; and a single aim 
uniting them under circumstances of yarious distress, trial, and 
pleasure. Without the fellowship, no beauty ; without the steady 
purpose, no beauty ; without trouble, and death, no beauty ; with- 
out individual pleasure, freedom, and caprice, so far as may be 
consistent with the universal good, no beauty. 

§ 18. Tree-loveliness might be thus lost or killed in many 
ways. Discordance would kill it — of one leaf with another ; diso- 
bedience would kill it — of any leaf to the ruling law ; indulgence 
would km it, and the doing aw^y with pain ; or sla- 
vish symmetry would kill H, and the doing away with 
delight. And this is so; down to the smallest atom 
and beginning of life : so soon m there is life at all, 
there are these four conditions of it; — harmony, 
obedience, distress, and delightsoiiie inequality. Here 
is the magnified section of an oak-bud, not the size 
of a wheat grain (Fig. 68). Already its nascent leaves are seen 
arranged under the perfect law of resilience, preparing for stout- 
est work on the right side. Here is a dogwood bud just opening into 
life (Fig. 69). Its ruling law 
is to be four square, but see 
how the uppermost leaf takes 
the lead, and the lower bends 
up, already a little distressed 
by the effort. Here is a birch- 
bud, farther advanced^ Fig. 
70. Who shall say how many 
humors the little thing has 
in its mind already ; or how 
many adv^itures it has passed 
through ? And so to the end. 
Help, submission, sorrow, FtakCH 

dissimnmty, are the sources of all good ^— w^, disobedienoOp 
bixurj, equalitj, the sonrces of all exVlL 




Fig. C8. 
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1 10. There is jet another and u deeply laid lesson to lie 
ncelTed from tlie leaf-builders, which I hope the reader has 
glreadj perceived. Every leaf, wg have scon, connecta ita work 
litli the entire and accumulatud result of the work of its prede- 
ceasors. Their previons construction served it during its life, 
rmsed it towards the light, gave it more free sway aiid motion in 
Ik wiud, and removed it from the noxiousness of earth eshaU- 




*"m. Dying, it leaves its own small hnt well-labored thread, 
*rfding, though imperceptibly, yet essentially, to the strength, 
tiTim root to crest, of the trunk on which it had hved, and fit- 
I'lg that tmnk for better service to succeeding races of leaves. 

Wo men, sometimes, in what wo presume to be humiUtYi com.- ] 
)ttm onrselves with leaves ; but we have as yet tvo t\^\. to fta * 
■Kfe /eaves way well scorn the comparison,. "V^a 'w^'s ^'^'^ ^ 
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^H onrsolTcs, and neither know how to nso nor keep the work of n 
^H'time, may humbly learn, — as from the ant, foresight,— 
^^Pleaf, reverence. The power of every great people, as of e 
^^ living tree, depends on its not effacing, but confirming and oj 
eluding, the labors of its ancoBtors. Looking back to the l3) 
tory of nations, we may date tho beginning of their decline & 
the moment when they ceased to bo reverent in heart, and ai 
muJative in hand and brain ; from the moment when the n 
dant fruit of age hid in them the liollownees of heart, 
the simjilicities of cuetom and sinews of tradition had vi 
away. Had men but guarded tho righteous laws, and prote 
the preciouH works of f heir fathers, with half the industry tl 
^^ have given to change and to ravage, they would not i 
^^Lbeen seeking vainly, in millennia! visions and mechanic servitn 
^^^he accomplishment of the promise made to them so long a 
^F " Aa the days of a tree are the days of my people, and mine i 
shall long enjoy the work of their hands ; they shall not labo 
vain, nor bring forth for trouble ; for they are the seed c 
blessed of the Lord, and their offspring vrith them." 

§ 20. This lesson we have to take from the leaf's life. 
more we may receive from its death. If ever iii autumn a 
iss falls npon us as the leaves drift by in their fading, I 
fwe not wisely look up in hope to their mighty monuments ? 
I liold how fair, how fai- prolonged, in arch and aisle, the a 
I of the valleys ; the fringes of the hills ! So stately, — so e 
ijthe joy of man, the comfort of all living creatures, the glon 
P the earth,— they are but the monuments of those poor leaves q 
P'Jit faintly past us to die. Let them not pass, witbont-our u 
standing their last counsel and example : that we also, c 
monument by the grave, may build it in tlie world— monui 
by which men may be taught to remember, not where t 



but where 



li lived. 
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% 1. It may be judged, by the time which it has t^en to ar- 
rire at any clear idea of the structure of ehield-bailderB, what a 
task would open to us if we endeavored to trace the more won- 
derful fonns of the wild builders with the sword. Not that they 
are more complex ; but they are more definite, and cannot be so 
easily generalized. The conditions which produce the spire of the 
cypress, and fiaked breadth of the cedar, the rounded head of 
the stone pine, and perfect pyramid of the black apmce, are tar 
more distinct, and would require more accurate and curious dia- 
grams to illustrate them, than the graceful, but in some degree 
monotonous branching 

of leaf-builders. In ^> 

broad jwinciple they 
are, however, alike. 
The leaves construct 
the sprays in the same 
accntnnlative way : the 
only essential differ- 
ence being that in the 
sword-build&rs the 
leaves are all set close, 
and at equal intervals. 
Instead of admitting 
extended and variable 
spaces between them, 
the whole spray is one 
tower of leaf -roots, set 
in a perfect Bpiml. Thus, Fig. 71, at A, reptesenta alTagtose 
of ^raf of Scotch Srofits real size. B is the saxae pVece 'm&iiP' 
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fied, the diamond-like spaces being the points on whicli the 
leaves grew. The dotted lines show the regularity of the spiraL 
As the minor stems join in boughs^ the scars left by the leaves 
are gradually effaced, and a thick but broken and scaly bark 
forms instead. 

§ 2. A sword-builder may therefore be generally considered 
as a shield-builder put under the severest military restraint. 
The graceful and thin leaf is concentrated into a strong, narrow, 
pointed rod ; and the insertion of these rods on them is in a 
close and perfectly timed order. In some ambiguous trees con- 
nected with the tribe (as the arbor vitas) there is no proper stem 
to the outer leaves, but all the extremities form a kind of coral- 
line leaf, flat and fern-like, but articulated like a crustacean ani- 
mal, which gradually concentrates and embrowns itself into the 
stem. The thicker branches of these trees are exquisitely fan- 
tastic ; and the mode in which the flat system of leaf first pro- 
duces an irregular branch, and then adapts itself to the symmet- 
rical cone of the whole tree, is one of the most interesting pro- 
cesses of form which I know in vegetation. 

§ 3. Neither this, however, nor any other of the pine forma- 
tions, have we space here to examine in detail ; while without 
detail, all discussion of them is in vain. I shall only permit my- 
self to note a few points respecting my favorite tree, the black 
spruce, not with any view to art criticism (though we might get 
at some curious results by a comparison of popular pine-drawing 
in Germany, America, and other dark-wooded countries, with the 
true natural forms), but because I think the expression of this 
tree has not been rightly understood by travellers in Switzerland, 
and that, with a little watching of it, they might easily obtain a 
juster feeling. 

§ 4. Of the many marked adaptations of nature to the mind 
of man, it seems one of the most singular, that trees intended 
especially for the adornment of the wildest mountains should be 
in broad outline the most formal of trees. The vine, which is 
to be the companion of man, is waywardly docile in its growth, 
falling into festoons beside his cornfields, or roofing his garden- 
walks, or casting its shadow all summer upon his door. Associ- 
ated always Tfith the trimness of cultivation, it introduces all 
possible elements of sweet wildness. TT[ie pm^, T^\wi^^ w^tVj ^. 
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ways among scenes disordered and desolate, brings into them all 
possible elements of order and precision. Lowland trees may 
lean to this side and that, though it is but a meadow breeze that 
bends them, or a bank of cowslips from which their trunks lean 
aslope. But let storm and avalanche do their worst, and let the 
pine find only a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it will 
nevertheless grow straight. Thrust a rod from its last shoot 
down the stem ; — ^it shall point to the centre of the earth as long 
as the tree lives. 

§ 5. Also it may be well for lowland branches to reach hither 
and thither for what they need, and to take all kinds of irregular 
shape and extension. But the pine is trained to need nothing, 
and to endure everything. It is resolvedly whole, self-contained, 
desiring nothing but rightness, content with restricted comple- 
tion. Tall or short, it will be straight. Small or large, it will 
be round. It may be permitted also to these soft lowland trees 
that they should make themselves gay with show of blossom, and 
glad with pretty charities of fruitfulness. We builders with the 
sword have harder work to do for man, and must do it in close- 
set troops. To stay the sliding of the mountain snows, which 
would bury him ; to hold in divided drops, at our sword-points, 
the rain, which would sweep away him and his treasure-fields ; 
to nurse in shade among our brown fallen leaves the tricklings 
that feed the brooks in drought ; to give massive shield against 
the winter wind, which shrieks through the bare branches of the 
plain : — such service must we do him stedf astly while we live. 
Our bodies, also, are at his service : softer than the bodies of 
other trees, though our toil is harder than theirs. Let him take 
them as pleases him, for his houses and ships. So also it may 
be well for these timid lowland trees to tremble with all their 
leaves, or turn their paleness to the sky, if but a rush of rain 
passes by them ; or to let fall their leaves at last, sick and sere. 
But we pines must live carelessly amidst the wrath of clouds. 
We only wave our branches to and fro when the storm pleads 
with us, as men toss their arms in a dream. 

And finally, these weak lowland la'ees may struggle fondly for 
the last remnants of life, and send up feeble saplings again from. 
their roots when they are cut down. But we WMet^m^ "Oaa 
vword perish boldly; our dying shall be perlect aaOi ^o^otixl^ « 
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our warring : we give up our liyes without reluctance, and' 
ever.* 

§ fl. I wish the reader to fix his attention for a moment im 
tliese two great characters of the pine, itsstraightnessandroui ' 
I perfectness ; both wonderful, and in their isBue lovely, t) 
I tl^y have hitherto prevented the tree from being drawn, 
first, its BtraightnesB. Because we constantly see it in the 
Boenery, we are apt to remember only as characteristic ex 
of it those which have been disturbed by violent accident or dfr 
Of course such instances are frequent. The soil of tk 
f pine is snbjcct to continual change ; perhaps the rock in whiA 
I it ia rooted splits in frost and falls forward, throwing the yovif 
Btfims aslope, or the whole mass of earth around it is underminfli 
by rain, or a huge boulder falls on its stem from ■ebove, and fi>wl 
it for twenty years to grow with weight of a coaplo of tons 
iug on its side. Ileneo, especially at edges of loose cliffs, aboit 
waterfalls, or at glacier banks, and in other places liable to di* 
turbance, the pine may be seen distorted and oblique ; and itf 
Turner's "Source of the Arveron," he has, with his nsual unei* 
ing perception of the main point in any matter, fastened on thil 
means of relating the glacier's history. The glacier cannot es 
plain its own motion; and ordinary observers saw in it onjyite 
rigidity ; but Turner saw that the wonderful thing was its 
rigidity. Other ice is fixed, only tliis ice stii-s. All the banh 
are staggering beneath its wares, crumbling and withered as !)J 
the blast of a perpetual storm. He made the rocks of his foi* 
ground loose— rolling and tottering down together ; the pinw 
emitten aside by them, their tops dead, bared by the ice wind, 

§ 7. Nevertheless, this is not the tniest or universal espnft 
Bion of the pine's character. I said long ago, even'of TurnBt! 
"Into the spirit of the pine ho cannot enter." He undersi 
the glacier at once ; he had seen the force of sea on shore t« 
often to misa the action of those crystal -crested waves. But 
pine was strange to him, adverse to his delight in broad and flo* 
ing line ; he refused ita magnificent erectness. Mngni 
nay, sometimes, almost terrible. Other trees, tufting crag or MUi 
• "CrcesiiH, thereforo, hnving heard these things, sent word 
b of Lampsacua that they slio\i\tl \v,\. MiVfiaAia gp 
D flown like a pine-tree," — Iferod. vi 
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Jie1(l to the form and sway nf tlie gronnd, clothe it with soft 
eoiupliance, are partly its subjects, partly its flatterers, partly its 
comforters. But the pine rises in serene resistance, seK-con- 
t^ned ; nor can I ever without awe stay long under a. great 
Alpine cliff, far from all house or work of men, looking up to its 
wmpanies of pine, as they stand on the inacceBsiblc Juts and per- 
ik>U8 ledges of the enormous wall, in quiet multitudes, each like 
the shadow of the one beside it — upright, fixed, spectral, as troops 
(rf ghosts "Standing on the walls of Hades, not knowing each 
other— dumb for ever. You cannot reach them, cannot cry to 
them ;— tliose- trees never heard hnman voice ; they are far ahove 
Ml sound but of the winds. No foot ever stirred fallen leaf of 
jHieirs. All comfortless they stand, between the two eternities of 
&e Vacancy and the Hock: yet with such iron will, that the rock 
ftself looks bent and shattered beside them — ^fragile, weak, in- 
eondstent, compared to their dark energy of delicate life, and 
iaonotony of enchanted pride: — nnnumbered, unconquerable. 
' g 8, Then note, farther, their perfectness. The impression 
on most people's minds miist have been received more frora_ pic- 
tures than reahty, so far as I can judge ; — so ragged they think 
the pine ; whereas its chief character in health is green and full 
Toandness. It stands compact, like one of its own cones, slightly 
enrred on its sides, finished and quaint as a carved tree in some 
Elizabethan garden; and' instead of being wild in expression, 
fonns the softest of all forest scenery ; for other trees show their 
tmnks and twisting boughs : but tlie pine, growing either in 
luxuriant mass or in happy isolation, allows no branch to be seen. 
Summit beliind summit rise its pyramidal ranges, or down to the 
Yery grass sweep the circlets of its boughs ; so that there is noth- 
ing but green cone and green carpet. Nor is it only softer, but 
in one sense more cheerful ilian other foliage ; for it easts only 
» pyramidal shadow. Ijowland forest arches overhead, and 
oBequers the ground with darkness : but the pine, growing in -' 
Bcatt«red groups, leaves the glades between emerald-bright. Its 
gloom is all its own ; narrowing into the sky, it lets the sunshine 
atrike down to the dew. And if ever a superstitious fcehng 
Comes over me among the pine-gladea, it ia neyer t&uvted. mtti. 
tJie old German forest fear ; but ia only g, moTO soVeimu 'tci'ti'i at 
'Jie fairy enchmitmcnt that Iiatinta our EngVvfih. meaia^a', W 
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^ that I have alwap eailed the prettiest pine glade in C 

'■Fairies' Hollow." It is iu the gk-n beoeatli the steep ai 
above Pont Pelissier, and may be reached by a little windingj 
. which goca down from the top of tlio hill ; being, inde€ 
truly a glen, but a broad ledgo of moss and turf, leaning in 
midablo precipice (which, however, the gentle branches l 
OTer the Ar\e. An almost isolated rock promontory, maun 
ored, rises at the end ot it. On the other sides it is bord» 
ohSs, from which a little cascade falls, literally downiimong 
pines, for it is so light, shakiug itself into mere showers of | 
pearl in the sun, that the pines don't know it from mist 
grow through it without minding. Underneath, there is 1 
the mossy silence, and above, for ever, the snow of the i 
Aiguille. 

g 9. And then the third character which I want yoa to ft 
in IJie pine is its exquisite fineness. Other trees rise againf 
«ky in dots and knots, but this in fringes.* You never se 

* Eeats (as b his way) puts nearly all Ihat may be said of the pine in 
Terse, though they are only figurative pines of which he L 
have come to that pese of admirution for him now, that I dare not read! 
eo discoutented he makes me with my own work : but otlieis i 
Jeaye unread, in considering the influence of trees upon the hui 
that marvellous ode to Psyche. Here is the piece about pines : — 

" Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind. 
Where branched thoughts, new grown wilb pleasant f 
Instead of pines, shall murmur in the wind : 
Par. far around shall those dark-clustered trees 
Hedge the teiid-rifyed tiarualainJi. sleep by steep ; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, aud bees. 
The moss-laiu Dryads shall be lull'd lo sleep ; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wTcalh'd tiellis of a worfeing hrwn. 
With buds, and l>ens. and stars without a nunc. 
With all the Gardener Fancy e'er could feign, 
Who. breeding flowers, will never breed the sama 
And there shtJl be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win : 
A btigbl IotA. and a casemtal. ope, si. m 
't the warm Love in." 
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(AgcB of it, so Biihtle are they; find for tliis reason, it alone of 
trees, ao far bs I tnow, is capable of the fiery change which we saw 
I before had been noticed by Shakespore. When the sun rises be- 
hind a ridge crested with pine, provided the ridge be at a dis- 
tance of abont two miles, and seen clear, all the trees, for about 
I three or four degrees on each side of the sun, become trees of 
^ht, seen in clear flame against the dai-ker sky, and dazzling aa 
Hic sun itself. I thought at first this was owing to the actual 
listre of the leavoa ; but I bclicTe now it is caused by the cloud- 
I iew upon them, — eyery minutest leaf carrying its diamond. It 
! teems as if these trees, living always among the clouds, had 
Wnght part of their glory from them ; and themselves the dark- 
*st of vegetation, could yet add splendor to the sun itself. 

g 10. Yet I have been more struck by their cliaraeter of fln- 
'Miei delicacy at a distance from the central Alps, among the 
'JMtoral hills of the Emmenthal, or lowland districts of Berne, 
iriiere they are set in groups between the cottages, whose shijigla 
1 Twfs (they also of pine) of de«p gray blue, and lightly carved 
fronts, golden and orange in the autumn sunahino,* gleam on 
'tto hanks and lawns of hill-aide, — endless iawns, mounded, and 
studded, and bossed all over with doopor gre^n hay-heaps, orderly 
. wtj like jewellery (the mountain hay, when the pastures are fall 
«f springs, being strangely dark and fresh in verdure for a whole 
d»y after it is cut). And amidst this delicate delight of cottage 
I and field, the young pines stand delicatest of all, scented as with 
fianldncenae, their slender stoms straight as arrows, and crystal 
TfMte, looking as if they would break with a touch, like needles ; 
Md their arabesques of dark leaf pierced through and through 
Ijthe pale radiance of clear sky, opal blue, where they follow 
«eh other along the soft hill-ridges, up and down. 

g 11. I have watched them in such scenes with the deeper 
,fat«rest, because of all trees they have hitherto had most influ- 
l«noe on human character. The effect of other vegetation, how- 
;«Ter great, has been divided by mingled species ; elm and oak in 
3!ngland, poplar in France, birch in Scotland, olive in Italy and 



• There has been much cottege- building about thetiffls'\ate\s, ■wVfti'jw^ 
Jnttfcsrv/ng. the skill in vfbicb has been enoDUiaged 'oy Ua.-^ea'i"c& -, wA 
tte Ovslt-cnt Jarch is splendid in color under rosy aunllgin.. 
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Sp^o, share ihpir power with inferior trees, and wiUi all ths 
changing charm of buccpsbIvo ugricnllure. But the tremendous 
unity of the jiine nbsorhs and miiukia the ILfe of a race. Ths 
pine ahadowa rest upon a nation. The Northern jieoples, centnij 
afler century, lived under ono or other of the two great power* 
of the Pine aiid the Sea, both infinite. They ilwelt amidst thi 
forests, as they wandered on tho waves, and saw no end, nor aoj 
other horizon ; — still the dark gri^en trees, or the dark greHi 
■waters, jagged the dawn with their fringe, or their foam, And 
■whatever elements of imagination, or of warrior strength, or <£ 
domestic justice, were brought down by the Norwegian and th» 
Goth against the dissoluteness or degradation of tho South of-' 
Europe, were taught them under the green roofs and wild penft" 
ttalia of the pine. 

§ 12. I do not attempt, delightful oa the task would be, W. 
trace this influence (mixed with superstition) in Scandinavia, at 
Korth Germany ; but let us at least note it in the instance which 
we speak of so frequently, yet so Ecldom take to heui't. Thort 
has heen much dispute respecting tlie character of the Swis^'- 
axising out of tho difficulty which other nations had to undefr 
gtand their simplicity. They were assumed to be either romflif 
tieally virtuous, or basely mercenary, when in fact they weH 
noithor heroic nor base, but were true-hearted men, stubbom 
with more than any recorded stubbornness ; not much regardiii| 
their lives, yet not casting them causelessly away ; forming n* 
high ideal of improvement, but never relaxing their grasp of* 
good they had once gained ; devoid of all romantic sentimait 
yet loving with a practical and patient love that neither weaiiti 
nor forsook ; little given to enthusiasm in religion, but maintaiB- 
ing their faith in a purity which no worldliness deadened and ne 
hypocrisy soiled ; neither chivalrously generous nor pathetically 
humane, yet never pursuing their defeated enemies, nor suffering 
their poor to perish : proud, yet not allowing their pride to priot 
them into unwary or unworthy quarrel ; avaricious, yet content- 
edly rendering to their neighbor his due ; duU, bnt clear-sightti 
to all the principles of justice ; and patient, without ever alloif' 
ing delay to be prolonged by sloth, or forbearance by fear. 
§13. This temper of Swiss miT\(V.w^\'i\ft\tKw,tftti«^ the wliols 
oonfederacy, was rooted chiefly m one smaJi 4!\fe\,Tvt\.-«\fida\swsA- 
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the heart of their conntry, jet lay not among its highest moon- 
tftins. Beneath the glaciers of Zermatt and Evolcna, and on the 
Boorching slopes of the Vutais, the peasants remained in an aim- 
hes torpor, unheard of but as the obedient vaesalB of the great 
Bishopric of Sion. But where the lower ledgesof calcareous rock 
wero broken by the inlete of the Lake Lucerne, and bracing winds 
penetrating from the north forbade the growth of the vine, com- 
peUing the peasantry to adopt an entirely pastoral life, was reared 
anotJier race of men. Their narrow domain should be marked 
"by a small green spot on every map of Europe. It is about forty 
'niles from east to west ; as many from north to south : yet on 
"^t shred of nigged ground, while every kingdom of the world 
HDond it rose or fell in fatal change, and every mnltitudinons 
',Mcc mingled or wasted itself in variotia dispersion and decline, 
I'Uie simple shepherd dynasty remained changeless. There is no 
.[MGord of their origin. They ai'e neither Goths, Burgundiana, 
.t&omanH, nor Germans. They have been for ever IlelvQtii, and 
"i&r over fi'ee. Vohmtarily placing lliemeelves under the protec- 
jljiOB of the House of Ilapshurg, they acknowledged its supremacy, 
lint reaisted its oppression ; and rose against the unjust governors 
W appointed over them, not to gain, but to redeem, their liber- 
tStt. Victorious in the struggle by the Lake of Egeri, they stood 
]tte foremost standard-bearers among the nations of Europe in 
Hic cause of loyalty and life — loyalty in its highest sense, to the 
^Ibws of God's helpful justice, and of man's faithful and brotherly 
,&rtitude. 

1 14. Yon will find among them, as I said, no subtle wit nor 
rlugh enthusiasm, only an undeceivable common sense, and un 
''Obstinate rectitude. They cannot bo persuaded into their duties, 
Jlmt they feel them ; they use no phrases of finendship, but do 
itxot fail you at your need. Questions of creed, which other na- 
;t3on3 sought to solve by logic or reverie, these shopherda brought 
^to practical tests : sustained with tranquillity the escommunica- 
"ton of abbots who wanted to feed their cattle on other people's 
jfifilds, and, lialbert in liand, stmck down the Swiss Reformation, 
Winuso the Evangelicals of Zurich refused to send them their due 
I toppliea of salt. Not readily yielding to the demands of siiporati- 
IVfll. they were 7>nijeiii under those of economy ■, t\ie3 wowXi'V'^w- 
ebsie the remission of i^xvs, but not of sins ; und -h^Ac \Xifc Kal«j 
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^ of indulgences was arrestt-d in the church of Enstedlcn as b 
as at the gutcs of Wittenberg, tlie inhabitants of the vallei 
Fnitigen* ute no meat for seven years, in order jjeacefully toa 

I themselves and their descen<lants from the seigniorial cla 
the Baron of Thurm.. 
§ 15. Wliat praise may be justly due to this modest an<j 
tional virtue, we have perhaps no sufficient grounds for definj 
It must long remain (juestionable how far the vices of supe 
civilisation may be atoned for by its achievomenta, and the ei 
of more transcendental devotion forgiven to its rapture, 
take it for what we may, the character of this peasantry iM 
least, servioeable to others and sufficient for their 
and in its consistency and simplicity, it stands alone in the! 

Itory of the human heart. How far it was developed by dm 
stances of natural phenomena may also be dieputed ; i 
■I enter into such dispute with any strongly held conviction. 
Swiss have certainly no feelings respecting their mount«id 
anywise correspondent to ours. It was rather as fortresses a 
fence, than as spectacles of splendor, that the cliffs of the B 
rtock bare mle over the destiniea of thoso who dwelt at their ij 
and the training for which the mountain children had to tl 
"the slopoa of the Muotta-Thal, was in spundness of bre&th,l 
atoadinesa of limb, far more than in elevation of idea. Bun 
. point which I desire the I'eader to note is, that the charactd 
the scene which, if any, appears to have been impressive b 
inhabitant, is not that which we ourselveB feel when we ente 
district. It was not from their lakes, nor their cliffs, nor t| 
glaciers — though these were all peculiarly their possession, I 
the tiiree venerable cantons or states received their name. "" 
were not called the States of the Eock, nor the States of the L 
but the States of the Forest. And the one of the three which ^ 
■ tains the most touching record of the spiritual power of S 
U^ligion, in the name of the convent of the " Hill of Angels," 
Tfor its own, none hut the sweet childish name of "TJnderJ 
I TVbods." 

§ 16. And indeed you may pass under them if, leaving tl 
f most sacred ppofc in Swiss history, the Meadow of the Tlirea I 

vallej is on Ihc pass of U\e Gcmmi m Cati\«m.'BeraB.,\« 
in temper as those of Uie ^BldaveVVMi. 
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Pountains^ yon bid the boatman row southward a little way by 
the shore of the Bay of Uri. Steepest there on its western side, 
the walls of its rocks ascend to heaven. Far, in the blue of even- 
ing, like a great cathedral pavement, lies the lake in its darkness; 
and yon may hear the whisper of innumerable falling waters 
return from the hollows of the cliff, like the voices of a multitude 
praying under their breath. From time to time the beat of a 
wave, slow lifted, where the rocks lean over the black depth, 
dies heavily as the last note of a requiem. Opposite, green with 
steep grass, and set with chalet villages, the Fron-Alp rises in 
one solemn glow of pastoral light and peace ; and above, against 
the clouds of twilight, ghostly on the gray precipice, stand, 
myriad by myriad, the shadowy armies of the Unterwalden 
pine.* 

I have seen that it is possible for the stranger to pass through 
this great chapel, with its font of waters, and mountain pillars, 
and Taults of cloud, without being touched by one noble thought, 
or stirred by any sacred passion ; but for those who received from 
its waves the baptism of their youth, and learned beneath its 
rocks the fidelity of their manhood, and watched amidst its 
clouds the likeness of the dream of life, with the eyes of age — for 
these I win not believe that the mountain shrine was built, or 
the calm of its f oresinshadows guarded by their God, in vain. 

* The cliff immediately bordering the lake is in Canton Uri ; the green 
hills of Unterwalden rise above. This is the grandest piece of the shore 
of Lake Lucerne ; the rocks near Tell's Chapel are neither so Ic^y nor so 
precipitous. 
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§ 1. It will be remembered that our final inquiry was to be 
into the sources of beauty in the tented plants, or flowers of the" 
field ; which the reader may perhaps suppose one of no great diffi- 
culty, the beauty of flowers being somewhat generally admitted 
and comprehended. 

Admitted ? yes. Comprehended ? no ; and, which is worse, 
in all its highest characters, for many a day yet, incomprehensi- 
ble : though with a little steady application, I suppose we might ; 
soon know more than we do now about the colors of flowers, — 
being tangible enough, and staying longer than those of clouds* 
We have discovered something definite about colors of opal and 
of peacock's plume ; perhaps, also, in due time we may give some' 
account of that true gi>ld (the only gold of intrinsic value) which 
gilds buttercups ; and understand how the spots are laid, in paint- 
ing a pansy. 

Art is of interest^ when we may win any of its secrets i but to 
such knowledge the road lies not up brick streets. And howso- ' 
erer that flower-painting may be done> one thing is certain, it is 
not bv maohinerv. 

§ d« IVrhap$. it may be thought, if we understood flowers 
bettor, we might low them le«s«. 

We do not loTe thi^u much« as it 1$. IVw people care abont^ 
flowers Manr^ indeied. ar^ fviind <>f fi:Kiui^ a new shape of bios- • 
i^^m. otuin^ foor it as a ohiM oinis afehMi^ ;ji kaSe^>si»^ie. Many, 
als*\ like a fair serrxv of &>w>»$ i^ tie ^rrv^^K^KVk^ as a £ur ser- 
Tivv of pla:e on the :;*hte. ilazix arv^ ^ciect^xSojuiv iftm^sted in 
them. :hxHirii exen these in tie 2!0«iejv5*:5:ry^ t^Jm- than the 
fl%>vv^r?. Arsi a few e£:>>T tieir i?*:^5ecis : >is:: J ij^xi? ne^w heard 
of jt ;v^\v *.f itrd. whvh wvcii"^^ ^C. <q.^\«c;>&885.\»br, re- 
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of parks being 'kept for wild hyacinths, though often of their 
being kept for wild beasts. And the blossoming time of the 
year being principally spring, I perceive it to be the mind of 
most people, during that period, to stay in towns. 

§ 3. A year or two ago, a keen-sighted and eccentrically- 
minded friend of mine, having taken it into his head to violate 
this national custom, and go to the Tyrol in spring, was passing 
through a valley near Landech, with several similarly headstrong 
companions. AT strange mountain appeared in the distance, 
belted about its breast with a zone of blue, like our English* 
Queen. Was it a blue cloud ? A blue horizontal bar of the air 
that Titian breathed in youth, seen now far away, which mortal 
might never breathe again ? Was it a mirage — ^a meteor ? Would it 
stay to be approached ? (ten miles of winding road yet between 
them and the foot of its mountain. ) Such questioning had they 
concerning it. My ke<en-sighted friend alone maintained it to be 
substantial : whatever it might be, it was not air, and would not 
vanish. The ten miles of road were overpassed, the carriage left, 
the mountain climbed. It stayed patiently, expanding still into 
richer breadth and heavenlier glow — a belt of gentians. Such 
things may verily be seen among the Alps in spring, and in spring 
only. Which being so, I observe most people prefer going in 
autumn. 

§ 4. Nevertheless, without any special affection for them, 
most of us, at least, languidly consent to the beauty of flowers, 
and occasionally gather them, and prefer them from among other 
forms of vegetation. This, strange to say, is precisely what great 
painters do not. 

Every other kind of object they paint, in its due place and 
oflSice, with respect ; — ^but, except compulsorily and imperfectly, 
never flowers. A curious fact, this 1 Here are men whose lives 
are spent in the study of color, and the one thing they will not 
paint is a flower ! Anything but that. A furred mantle, a jew- 
elled zone, a silken gown, a brazen corslet, nay, an old leathern 
chair, or a wall-paper if you will, with utmost care and delight ; 
—but a flower by no manner of means, if avoidable. When the 
thing has perforce to be done, the great painters ot cowt^^ &a \k» 
rightlj. Titian, in bis early work, sometimes earner «i.\>\Q^^cycEL 
or two out with affection, as the columbinea in o\:ir ^«rfiCi\Lm 
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Ariadnr, So also Hollwin. Bnt in hia later and mightier 
Titian will only paiut a f au or a wristbimd intensely, 
flower. In his jKirtruit of Lariiiia, at Berlin, tlie rosea are, 
toncheil finely enough to fill their place, with no affoction 
ever, and with the most subdued red possible ; while in the 
portrait of her, at Dresden, there are no roses at all, but a 
chased golden balls, on every stnd of which Titian has ooi 
truted his strength, and I verily believe forgot the face & 
eo much has hia mind been set on them. 

§ 5. In Paul Veronese's Europa, at Dresden, the entire 
ground is covered with flowers, bnt they arc esecnted with 
and cmde touches like those of a decorative painter. In 
reggio's p^tings, at Dresden, and in the Aiitiope of the Loi 
there are lovely pieces of foliage, bnt no flowers. A lai 
land of oranges and lemons, with their leaves, above Uu 
George, at Dresden, is connected traditionally with the gar! 
backgrounds of Ghirlandajo and Mantegna, but the stndii 
sence of floweru renders it almost disagreeably ponderons. 
not remember any painted by Velasquez, or by Tintoret, 
compulsory Annunciation lilies. The flowers of Rnbena 
and rude ; those of Vandyck vague, slight, and subdued in oolo^ 
80 as not to contend with the flesh. In his portraits of King', 
Charles's children, at Turin, an enclianting picture, there isf 
Tose-thicket, in whicli the roses seem to be enchanted the wrong 
way, for their leaves are all gray, and the flowers dull brick-rrf. 
Yet it is right, 

§ G, One reason for this is that all great men like their in*, 
ferior forms to foUow and obey contours of large surfaces, w 
group themselves in connected masses. Patterns do the fin^ 
leaves the lust ; but Sowers stand separately. 

Another reason is that the beauty of flower-petals and testnw 
Can only bo seen by looking at it close; but flat patterns can !•■ 
teen far off, as well as gleaming of metal-work. All the g^B^^ 
men calculate their work for effect at some distance, and wiUi" 
that object, know it to be lost time to complete the drawingof 
flowers. Farther, the forma of flowers being determined, reqniiO 
a jjainful attention, and restrain the fancy ; whereas, in paintinf 
far, jowcls, or bronze, the cnlor a'ti4touc\\Tiio.-^\ns-NM\'ii.'4,Wsst 
atpleaeare, ami without ofEort. 
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Again, mnch of what is beet in flowers ia inimitfthle in paint- 
ing ; and a thoroiiglilj good workman feels tiie fpebleneas of hia 
means when he matches them fairly with Nature, and gives up 
I fiiG attempt frankly — painting the rose dull red, rather than t.ry- 
||jlig to rival its flush in ennahine. 

ll' And, lastly, in nearly all good landscape-pdnting, the breadth 
rf foreground included implies such a distance of the spectator 
from the nearest object as must entirely prevent his seeing flower 
detail. 

I 7, There is, however, a deeper reason tlian nil these; namely, 
jitbat flowers have no sublimity. We shall have to examine tlie 
[nature of aubiimity in our following and last section, among other 
liideas of relation. Here I only note the fact briefly, that impres- 
Boas of awo and sorrow being at the root of the sensation of sub- 
' Kmity, and the boanty of separate flowers not being of the kind 
lUhich connects itself with such sensation, there is a wide dietinc- 
iiftm, in general, between flower-loving minds and minds of the 
fiighest order. Tlowers seem intended for the solace of ordinary 
llinmanity : children love them ; quiet, tender, contented ordi- 
Mry people love them as they grow ; luxurious and disorderly 
people rejoice in them gathered : They are the cottager's treas- 
!lire; and in the crowded town, mark, as with a little broken 
fr^;ment of rainbow, the windows of the workers m whose heart 
rests the covenant of peace. Passionate or religious minds con- 
template them with fond, feverish intensity ; the afTection ia seen 
Bererely eiilni in the works of many old religious painters, and 
oiled with more open and true country sentiment in those of 
our own pre- Raphael! tes. To the child and the girl, the peasant 
sad the manufacturing operative, to the griaette and the nun, the 
Imer and monk, they are precious always. But to the men of 
ropreme power and thoughtf ulueas, precious only at times ; sym- 
Wically and pathetically often to the poets, but rarely for their 
wm Bake, They fall forgotten from the great workmen's and 
Soldiers' hands. Such men will take, in thankfiilncss, crowns of 
IfHiTDS, or crowns of thorns — not crowns of flowers. 

§ 8. Some beautiful things have been done lately, and more 
.Beautiful are likely to be done, by our younger -pamteis, m ts^ 
istpnhaff blossoms of the orchard, and tlie fidi io. ■cvBaa »»^ 
'ttait. I hare Imtl somctbing to do with the eucouta^.emfiQS' ' 
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this impulse ; and truly, if pictures are to be essentially imita- 
tive rather than inventive, it is better to spend care in painting 
hyacinths than dead leaves, and rpses rather than stubble. Such 
work, however, as I stated in my first essay on this subject, in 
the year 1851,* can only connect itself with the great schools by 
becoming inventive instead of copyist ; and for the most part, I * 
believe these young painters would do well to remember that the 
best beauty of flowers being wholly inimitable, and their sweetest 
service unrenderable by art, the picture involves some approach 
to an unsatisfying mockery, in the cold imagery of what Nature 
has given to be breathed with the profuse winds of spring, and 
touched by the happy footsteps of youth. 

§ 9. Among the greater masters, as I have said, there is little 
laborious or affectionate flower-painting. The utmost that Tur- 
ner ever allows in his foregrounds is a water-lily or two, a clus- 
ter of heath or foxglove, a thistle sometimes, a violet or daisy, 
or a bindweed-bell ; just enough to lead the eye into the under- 
istanding of the rich mystery of his more distant leafage. Kich 
mystery, indeed, respecting which these following facts about the 
foliage of tented plants must be noted carefully. 

§ 10. Two characters seem especially aimed at by Nature in 
the earth-plants : first, that they should be characteristic and 
interesting; secondly, that they should not be very visibly 
injured by crushing. 

r say, first, characteristic. The leaves of large trees take 
approximately simple forms, slightly monotonous. They are 
intended to be seen in mass. But the leaves of the herbage at our 
feet take all kinds of strange shapes, as if to invite us to examine 
them. Star-shaped, heart-shaped, spear-shaped, arrow-shaped, 
fretted, fringed, cleft, furrowed, serrated, sinuated ; in whorls, 
in tufts, in spires, in wreaths endlessly expressive, deceptive, 
fantastic, never the same from footstalk to blossom ; they seem 
perpetually to tempt our watchfulness, and take delight in out- 
stripping our wonder. 

§ 11. Secondly, observe, their forms are such as will not be 
visibly injured by crushing. Their complexity is already dis- 
ordered : jags and rents are their laws of being ; rent by the f oot- 

* I^eJSaphadmmt. The essay contains some VrnpoxWA ixxAfc^ ^ii'^tva- 
ner'a work, which, therefore, I do not repeat in l\s^No\\aaft. 
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step they betray no harm- Here, for instaneo (Fig. 72), is the . 
mere outline of a buttercup-leaf in full free gi-owth ; which, per- 
haps, may be taken as a good common type of cartii foliage. Fig. 
J3 is a less advanced one, placed bo as to show its symmetrical 
twunding form. But Ijoth, how various ; — how delicately rent 
iito beauty I As in the aiguilles of the great Alps, so in this 




lowest field-herb, where rending is the law of being, it is the law 
ol loveliness. 

§ 12. One class, however, of these torn leaves, peculiar to 
the t«iited p}aata, bas, it scorns to me, a atiBiLge ex^Ksawwui. 
Jiaefjoa, /mean tAe^oup of leaves rent into oXteruate ^i^» 
Jpical/y jvpreeeated by tbo thistle. The aUen\at\oQ. otAvitCB-V 
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[part 1, 



If not absolnt^ly, is pffcctivelj, peculiar to the earth-iiknts, 
Leaves of the builders a,re rent symmetrieaUy. so as to fonn radi- 
ating groups, aa in the horse-chest iint, or they are irregularlj 
sinuons, as in the oak ; but the earth-plants continually present 
forms such as those in the opposite Plate ; a kind of web-fooled 
leaf, so to speak ; a continuous tissue, enlarged altemaMly on 
each side of the stalk. Leaves of this form have necessarily a 
kind of limping gait, as if they grew not all at once, but first a 
little bit on ono eide, and then a little bit on the other, and 




[ Tsherever they oecnr in quantity, give the expression (o for*- 
ground vegetation which we feel and call 

§ 13. It is strange that the mere alternation of the rent 
should give this effect ; the more so, because alternate leaves, 
completely separate from each other, produce one of the most 
graceful tj-pes of building plants. Yet the fact is indeed so, that 
the alternate rent in the earth-leaf is the principal cause of its 
ragged effect. However deeply it ma^ ba Teat Bymmetrically, as 
fa the alchemilla, or bnttercnp, just matantte3L, mA VwwCTa ' 
SneJj' divided, as in the parsleys, t\ie lesoX^ Va ^Xs^s^a a. ^ifiiaisfe 
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richness^ unless the jags are alternate, and the leaf-tissue con- 
tinuous at the stem ; and the moment these conditions appear, 
so does the raggedness. 

§ 14. It is yet more worthy of note that the proper duty of 
these leaves, which catch the eye so clearly and powerfully, 
would appear.to be to draw the attention of man to spots where 
his work is needed, for they nearly all habitually grow on ruins 
or neglected giyiund : not noble ruins, or on wild ground, but 
on heaps of rubbish, or pieces of land which have been indo- 
lently cultivated or much disturbed. The leaf on the right of 
the three in the Plate, which is the most characteristic of the 
class, is that of the Sisymbrium Irio, which grows, by choice, 
always on ruins left by fire. The plant, which, as far as I have 
observed, grows first on earth that has been moved, is the colts- 
foot : its broad covering leaf is much jagged, but only irregular, 
not alternate in the rent ; but the weeds that mark habitual neg- 
lect, such as the thistle, give clear alternation. 

§ 15. The aspects of complexity and carelessness of injury are 
farther increased in the herb of the field, because it is " herb 
yielding seed ;'' that is to say, a seed different in character from 
that which trees form in their fruit. 

I am somewhat alarmed in reading over the above sentence, 
lest a botanist, or other scientific person, should open the book 
at it. For of course the essential character of either fruit or 
seed being only that in*the smallest compass the vital principle 
of the plant is rendered portable, and for some time, preservable, 
we ought to call every such vegetable dormitory a *' fruit" or a 
"seed" indifferently. But with respect to man there is a notable 
difference between them. 

A seed is what .we " sow." 

A fruit, what we '^ enjoy." 

Fruit is seed prepared especially for the sight and taste of 
man and animals ; and in this sense we have true fruit and trai- 
torous fruit (poisonous) ; but it is perhaps the best available dis- 
tinction,* that seed being the part necessary for the renewed 

♦ I say the ** best available distinction." It is, of course, no real distinc- 
tion. A peapod is a kind of centra] ty^ of seed and aeed-veaa^, «iSi^ *^ N& 
difficult 8o to deSne fruit as to keep eJear of it. Pea-sheWs ate \joV\fc^ «sv^ 
ei^sfz in some countries ratixer than pease. It does not so\m^\a^e «^ ^V^ 
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^^Tirtli of the plant, a fruit is aitcli seed enclosed or sustained hj^ 
some extraneous Bubstance, whi.ch is soft and juicy, and beauti- 
fully colored, pleasing and useful to animals and men. 

g 16. I find it convenient in tliifi volume, and wish I had 
thought of the expedient before, whenever I get into a difficulty, 
to leave the reader to work it out. He will perhaps, therefore, 
be so good as to define fruit for himself. Having defined it, he 
will find that the sentence about which I was alarmed above is, 
in the main, true, and that tented plants principally are herb 
yielding seed, while building plants give fruit. The berried shrubs 
of rock and wood, however dwarfed in statui-e, are true builders. 
The fltrawberrj'-plant is the only important exception — a tender 
Bedouin. 

§ 17. Of course the principal reason for this ia the ])lain, 
practical one, that fruit should not be trampled on, and had 
better perhaps be put a little out of easy reach than too near the 
band, so that it may not be gathered wantonly or without some 
little trouble, and may be waited for until it is properly rijie : 
while the plants meant to be trampled on have small and multi- 
tudinous seed, hard and wooden, which may be shaken and 
scattered about without harm. 

Also, fine fruit is often only to be brought forth with pa- 
tience ; not by young and hurried trees — but in due time, after 
much suSering ; and the best fruit is often to be an adornment 
of old age, bo as to supply the want of other grace. While the 
plants which will not work, but only bloom and wander, do not 
(except the grasses) bring forth fruit of high service, but only 
the seed that prolongs their race, the grasses alone having great 
honor put on them for their humility, as we saw in our first 
account of them. 
* § 18. Tliis being so, we find another element of very com- 
plex effect added to the others which exist in tent«d plants, 



^ 



tiftc distinction to Baylhat fruit is a "shell which ia good witliout lieing 
boiled." May, evea if we liumiliate ourselvea into Uiis practical refer- 
ence to the kitclien. we are still f«r from BuceeKs. For the pulp of a attaw- 
heny is not a "shell," the aeeds being on the outside of it. The available 
jmrt ol a pomegmnate or orange, though a seed envelope, is itscK shut , 
!ss ui^ful rind. While in an oltnotid the. shell becomes losa prof" 
'Stiil, and all goodness retires into the scud itaeii, aa^ji a ^piin. «1 
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, that of minute, gntnutar, fealliory, or downy eccd-vea- 

tngUng (juaint brown punctuation, unil dusty tremors of 

g graiu, with the bloom of the iieai-er fiolds ; and casting 

mered grayness and Boftnesa of pinmy mist along their 

e far away : niyeterious evermore, not only with dew in 

■ning or mirage at noon, but with the shaking throads of 

lH>re£cence, e-ach a little belfry of grain-bells, all a-chime. 

. I feel Eorely tempted to draw one of these Bume spirca 

B grasses, with its sweet changing proportions of pen- 

i, but it would be a useless piece of finesse, as such form 

e never enters into general foreground effect.* I have, 

^, engraved, at the top of the group of woodcuts oppo- 

. 74), a single leaf cluster of Durer's foreground in the 

fcert, which is interesting in several ways ; as an example 

pern work, no less than old ; for it is a facsimile twice 

being first drawn from the plate vrith the pen, by 

Hen, and then facsimiled on wood by Miss Byfield ; and 

ider can compare it with the original, he will find it still 

tolerably close in most parts (though the nearest large leaf 

i spoiled), and of course some of the finest and most pre- 

Walities of Durer's work are lost. Stiil, it gives a fair idea 

rfectness of conception, every leaf being thoroughly set 

active, and drawn with unerring decision. On each side 

i. 75, 76) are two pieces from a fairly good modem 

;, which I oppose to the Durer in order to show the dif- 

h between true work and that which jiretends to give detail, 

rithout feeling or knowledge. There are a great many 

a the piece on the left, but they are all set the same way ; 

feraghtsman has not conceived their real positions, but 

|i * Foe ihe same reason, I enter into no considerations respecting tbc geo- 
oplrt^'al forms of flowers, thougli lliey are deeply iateresling, and perhaps 
I Imie day I may give a few studies of them separalely. Tlic render should 
'.MW, liowevcr, that beauty of form in flowers ia chiefly dependent on a more 
1 KOontcly finished or more studiously varied development of the trefoil, 
jl^llUaUe-foil, and cinq-foil structures which we have seen irregularly ap- 

S'TraKhed by lerf-buds. The most beautiful sis-foiled flowers (like the 
ikfldodendron-shoot) are composed of two triangular groups, one superim- 
pliBd on tJie other, as in IJje narcissus ; and the most intcic«ling\5l«ft^**^ 
'' lit rix-folle and cinq-foik am aaequelly leaved, sj-mmBtricti oa of^waSe 
***^ ag the iris and violet. 
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draws one after another as lie would deliver a tale of bri 
Tiic griuwes on the right look delicute, bnt are a mere Bcri 
inorganic liuea. Look how Durcr's grass-bladcB cross eachoi 
If yon take a pen and copy a little piece of each example, 
will soon feel the difference. Underneath, in the centre 
77), ia a piece of grass out of Landeeer's etching of the " 
Pets," more massive and effective than the two lateral fragm 
but still loose and iincomposed. Then underneath ia a pie 
firm and good work again, which will stand with Dnrer'a; 
the outline only of a group of leaves out of Turner's foregi 
in the Richmond from the Moors, of which I give a rec 
etching, Plate 61, for the eake of the foreground principally 
in Plato 62, the group of leaves in question, in their light 
shade, with the bridge beyond. What I have chiefly t 
of them belongs to our section on composition ; but thia 
fragment of a Turner foreground may perhaps lead the r 
take note in his great pictures of the almost inconceivable 
with which he has sought to express the redundance and dc 
of ground leafage. 

g 20. By comparing the etching in Plato 61 with the 
lished engraving, it will be seen how much yet renmns 
done before any approximatelj- just representation of ' 
foreground can be put within the reach of the public 
Plate has been reduced by Mr. Anujtage from a pen-drawi 
mine, as lai^ as the original of Turner's (18 inches by 11 ino 
It will look a little better tinder a magnifying glass ; but « 
most costly engraving, of the real size, could give any id 
the richness of mossy and ferny leafi^ inclnded in th( 
design. And if this be so on one of the ordinary England ( 
ings of a barren Yorkshire moor, it may be imagined wha 
task would be of engraving truly such a foreground as tl 
the "Bay of Riik" or "Daphne and Leucippus," in ^ 
Turner's aim has been Inxurianec, 

I 21. His mind recurred, in all these classical foregro 
to strong imprc^ons made upon him during his stndi 
Borne, by the mnsees of vegetation which enrich its hea 
ruin with their cmbroidt-r}' and bloom. I have always | 
r^relted these Soman studies, t\iui.V\T>% ftiil vV^-s \>A.Vsm 
fondness of wandCTmg \wxutiaiicfe \n. -^^flffSatasst 
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"mted with decay ; and prevented his giving affection enough to 
lihe more solemn and more sacred infinity with which, among tho 
jaightier ruins of tho Alpine Rome, glow the pure and motioii- 
jilds splendors of the gentian and tho rose. 

Leayes motionless. The strong pines Wave above tliom, 
[ad the weak grasses tremhlo beside tliem ; but tho blue stars, 
jipoQ tlio earth with a peace aa of heaven ; and far along 
^gea of iron rock, moveless as they, the rubied crests of 
B roee flush in the low rays of morning. Nor these yet the 
Others there are subdued to a deeper quietness, 
e slaves of the earth, to whom wo. owe, perhaps, thanks, 
idemess, the most profound of all we have to render for 
nis tries. 
It is strange to think of the grailnally diminished 
t and withdrawn freedom among the orders of leaves — from 
jep of the chestnut and gadding of the vine, down to the 
irinkiDg trefoil, and contented daisy, pressed on earth ; 
p last, to the leaves that are not merely close to earth, but 
uves a part of it ; fastened down to it by their sides, hero 
B only a wrinkled edge rising from the granite cryatals, 
te found beauty in the tree yieldmg fruit, and in the 
ielding seed. IIow of the herb yielding no seed,* the 
erless lichen of the rock ? 
, Lichen, and mosses (though these last in their hixuri- 
s deep and rich as herbage, yet both for the most part 
(t of the green things that hve), — how of these ? Meek 
H I the first mercy of tho earth, veiling with hushed 
kite dintless rocks; creatures full of pity, covering with 
) and tender honor the scarred disgrace pf ruin, — laying 
bger on the trembling stones, to teach them rest. No 
Ithat I know of, will say what these mosses are. None 
licate enough, none perfect enough, none rich enough. 
I one to tell of the rounded bosses of furred and beaming 
—the starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine-fllmed, as if 
c Spirits could spin porphyry as wo do glass, — the tra- 
£ of intricate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arbo- 

B reader roust remember aJwaja Oiat myworfe ia conceirio?, Wft 

tr of ib/ngs only. Of coarse, a lichen liaa sccda, jvisl aa oMvK "^ossSa 

e Imi not eSecluaHj' or visibly for man. 
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rescent, biimishert through every fibre inio fitfiil brighta) 
glossy traveraea of silken change, jet all Bubdued and f 
and framed for gimplost, sweetest offices of grace. Tl* 
not be gathered, like the flowers, for chaplet or love-tokf 
of these the wil3 bird will make ita nest, and the wearifl 
hia pillow. 

And, as the earth's first mercy, bo they are its last gil 
^nea all other service is vain, from plant and tree, tt 
mosseB and gray lichen take up their watch by the head- 
The Toods, the-blosBoms, the gift-bearing g^assee, han 
their parts for a time, but these do serrice for ever. Tj 
the bmlder's yard, flowers for the bride's chamber, corn J 
granary, moss for the grave. 

g 26. Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another 4 
the most honored of the earth -children. Unfading, as n 
less, the worm frets them not, and the autumn waati 
Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat nor pine b 
To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted t}» 
ing of the dark, eternal, tapestries of the hills ; to thaij 
pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless it 
Shaiing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they s^ 
its endurance ; and while the winds of departing spring 
the white hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, and sunut 
on tlie parched meadow the drooping of its cowahp-gg 
above, among the mountains, the silver lichen-spots 
like, on the stone ; and the gathering orange stain upon 1 
of yonder western peak reflects the eunsetfi of a thousaiu 
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( CHAPTER I. 

] THE CLOUD-BALANCINGS. 

§ 1. We hayo Been that when tho earth had to be prepared 
lOr the habitation of man, a veil, as it were, of intermediate 
Tieing was spread between him and its darkness, in which were 
joined, in a snbdued measnre, the stability and insensibility of 
the earth, and tlie passion and perishing of mankind. 
' But tlie lieavens, also, had to be prepared for his habitation. 

Between their bnming light, — their deep vacnity, and man, 
n between the earth's gloom of iron siibstance, and man, a veil 
ud to be spread of intermediate being ; — which shonld appease 
Ifee nnendnrable glory to the level of human feebleness, and sign 
ttie changeless motion of the heavens with a semblance of human 
TieiBsitade. 

Between earth and man arose the leaf. Between tha heaven 
Mid man came the cloud. His life being partly as the falling 
leaf, and partly as the flying vapor. 

', § 2. Has the reader any distinct idea of what clonds are ? 
'We had some talk about them long ago, and perhaps thought 
Uieir aatnre, though at that time not clear to us, would be easily 
Mongh nnderstandable when we pnt ourselves seriously to make 
ft out. Shall we begin with one or two easiest questions ? 

That mist which lies in the morning so softly in the ^aWe,^ , 
le»el and white, through which the tops ot t\ie tiets rvaa aa '4 
hrongb an ianndntion—wby ie ii so heavy f and ^\i^ io^aS-VSia 
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" 'BO low, being yet so thin aritl frail that it will melt away utter^™ 
into Bpiendor of momijigi when the snn has shone on it but a 
few moments more? -Those colossiti pyramids, huge and firm, 
with outlines aa .of. recks, and strength to bear the beating of the 
high 8un fulltjn their fiery ftankfr — why are ihey bo light, — their 
bases high over our heads, high over the heads of Alps ? why 
will tlicse molt away, not aa the snn rises, but aa he descends, 
and Igatq the stars of twilight clear, while the valley vapor gains 
again upon the earth like a shroud F 

Or that ghost of a cloud, which steals by yonder clump of 
. pines ; nay, which does noi steal by thero, but haunts them, 
wreathing yet round them, aud yet — and yet, slowly : now fall- 
ing in a fair waved line like a woman's veil ; now fading, now 
gone : we look away for an instant, and look hack, and it is 
again there, W\ia.t has it to do with that clump of pines, that 
it broods by them and weaves itself among their branches, to and. 
fro ? Has it Iiidden a cloudy treasure among the moss at their 
roots, which it watches thus ? Or has some strong enchanter 
charmed it into fond returning, or bound it fast within those 
bars of bough ? And yonder fllmy crescent, bent like an archer'a 
bow above the snowy summit, the highest of all the hill, — that 
wliite arch which never forma but over the supreme crest, — how 
is it stayed there, repelled apparently from the snow — nowhere 
toucliing it, the clear sky seen between it and the mountain edge, 
yet never leaving it — poised as a white bird hovers over its nest ? 

Or those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon- - 
crested, tongned with fire ; — how is their barbed strength bri- 
dled ? what bits are these they are champing with their vaporona 
lips ; flinging off- flakes of black foam ? Leagued leviathans of 
the Sea of Heaven, out of their nostrils goeth smoke, and their 
eyes are hke tho eyelids of the morning. The sword of him 
that layeth at them cannot hold the spear, the dart, nor the 
habergeon. Where ride the captains of their armies ? Where 
are set the mcasurea of their march ? Fierce mnrmurers, an- 
swering each other from morning until evening — what rebuke is 
this which has awed them into peace? what h-uid has reined 
them back by the way by which they came ? 

S3. I know not it the reader will think at first that que^ 
Ijko thcEO are easily anawertid. So ^^^^ ^'^^ 'A,\ i^y^j 
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believe that some of the mysteries of the clouds never will be 
understood by us at all. " Knowest thou the balancings of the 
clouds T* Is the answer ever to be one of pride ? " The won- 
drous works of Him which is perfect in knowledge ?" Is our 
knowledge ever to be so ? 

It is one of the most discouraging consequences of the varied 
character of this work of mine, that I am wholly unable to take 
note of the advance of modem science. What has conclusively 
been discovered or observed about clouds, I know not ; but by 
the chance inquiry possible to me I find no book which fairly 
states the difficulties of accounting for even the ordinary as- 
pects of the sky. I shall, therefore, be able in this section to 
do Uttle more than suggest inquiries to the reader, puttmg the 
mbject in a clear form for him. All men accustomed to investi- 
gation wiU confirm me in saying that it is a great step when we 
are personally quite certain what we do not know. 

§ 4. First, then, I believe we do not know what makes clouds 
float. Clouds are water, in some fine form or another ; but 
water is heavier than air, and the finest form you can give a 
heavy thing will not make it fioat in a light thing. On it, yes ; 
as a boat : but in it, no. Clouds are not boats, nor boat-shaped, 
and they float in the air, not on the top of it. "Nay, but 
though unlike boats, may they not be like feathers ? If out of 
quill substance there may be constructed eider-down, and out of 
vegetable tissue, thistle-down, both buoyant enough for a time, 
sorely of water-tissue may be constructed also water-down, which 
will be buoyant enough for all cloudy purposes." Not so. 
Throw out your eider plumage in a calm day, and it will all come 
settling to the ground : slowly indeed, to aspect ; but practically 
80 fast that all our finest clouds would be here in a heap about 
our ears in an hour or two, if they were only made of water- 
feathers. " But may they not be quill-feathers, and have air 
inside them ? May not all their particles be minute little bal- 
loons ?^ 

A balloon only floats when the air inside it is either spe- 
dfically, or by heating, lighter than the air it floats in. If the 
doud-feathers had warm air inside their quills, a cloud ^qw^l 
be warmer than the air about it, which it is Tio\. V^ ^i^^^^^' 
And if the cloud-feathers bad hydrogen indde tYifivt o^^^. 
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L eloud would he unwholesomo for breathing, which it is 
I leant BO it Bconis to mc. 

" But miiy thuy not have nothing ineide their quills ? 
I they would rise, ae "bubbles do through water, just as (sertaint 
t if they were Bolid fyathera, they would full. All our 
I vould go up to the top of the air, uud swim in eddies of 
I foam. 

"But ia not that just what they do ?" No. They t 
[ different heights, and with definite forms, in the body of th 
itsBelf, If thoy rose like foam, the sky on a cloudy day ■ 
look like a very large flat glass of champagne seen from t 
with a Btrcam of bubbles (or clouds) going up aa fast af 
could to a flat foam-ceiling. 

■'But may they not be just so nicely mised out of some 
[and nothing, aa to float where they are wanted ?" 

Yes : that is just what they not only may, but mnet bo : 
I 'HiiB way of mixing something and nothing is the very 
j vant to explain or have explained, and cannot do it, nor 
[ done. 

§ 5. Except thus far. It ia conceivable that minute hi 
I jipherical globules might be formed of water, in which 
1 (joGcd vacuity just balanced the weight of the enclosing i 
and that the arched sphere formed by the watery film was e 
lugh to prevent the pressure of the atmosphere from bre 
n. Such a globule would float like a balloon at the heij 
I the atmosphere where the equipoise between the vacnnm 
I closed, and its own excess of weight above that of the 
1 «xact. It would, probably, approach its companion globi 
L leciprocal attraction, and form aggregations which raigl 
I visible. 

This is, I believe, the view usually taken by meteoroli 
I I state it as ft possibility, to be taken into account h 
I the question — a ]»088ibility confirmed by the scriptural 
1 which I have taken for the title of this chapter. 

6. Nevertheless, I state it as a possibility only, not 

bhow any known operation of physical law could explain 

I mat.ion of such molecules. This, liowever, ia not the only 

weultj. Whatever aliajie the water \r t\\"fo"«\\ VrUi, \t, » 

b-st improhahiG tliat it aiwuW \obc 'ita ■\*\oy^'^ "^^ 
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MiDQte division of ruin, as in " Scotch mist," makes it eapablo 
of floating farther,* or floating up and down a little, just as dust 
fill float, thougli pebbles will not ; or gold-leaf, though a eov- 
eroign will not ; but minutely divided rain wets as much as any 
other kind, whereas a cloud, partially alwaya, sometimes entirely, 
loses its power of moistening. Some low clouds look, when you 
are in thorn, as if they were made of specks of dust, like short 
l)»irs ; and these clouds are entirely dry. And also many clouds 
till wet some substances, but not others. So that we must grant 
fiinher, if we are to be happy in our theory, that the spherical 
moleeules are held together by an attraction which prevents their 

I »ilhering to any foreign body, or perhaps ceases only under some 

■ peculiar electric conditions. 

§ 7. The question remains, CTen supposing their production 
KCoanted for, — What intermediato states of water may exist be- 

I tween these spherical hollow molecules and pure vapor ? 

Has the reader ever considered the relations of commonest 
forms of Tolatde substance ? The invisible particles which otuse 
Oie scent of a rose-leaf, how minute, how multitudinous, pass- 

* The buoyancy of solid hodles of a given specific gravity, in a given 
liiid, depends, first on their size, then on their forms. 
I Ftnt, on thuir size ; that is to £ay, oa the proportion of the magnitude 

f' d the object (irrespeotive of tlie distribution of its particles) lo the magni- 
tude of \iie particles of the air. 
Thus, & grain of sand ia buoynnt in wind, but a large stone is not ; and 
JiehMps and sand are buoyant in water in proportion lo their smalloess, flno 

i'Aia taking long to sink, while a large etone sinks at once. Thus, we see 
til»l water may be arranged in drops of any magnitude, from the largest 
nin-drop, about the sixe of a large pea, to an atom so small as not to bn 
•epirately visible, the smuUeat rain passing gradually into miat. Of these 
dtajM of difft.rent sizes (supposing the strength of the wind the same), the 
]»Ppst tall fastest, the smalbr drops are more buoyant, luid the small misty 
rlfln floats about like a cloud, ns often up as down, so that an umbrella ia 
[wehss in it ; though in a heavy thunderstorm, if there ia no wind, one may 
Vad gathered up under an umbrella without a drop touching the feet. 

Secondly, buoyancy depends on the amount of surface which a given 
. wrfght of the substance exposes to the rcaistaoce of the subalnncc it floats in. 
ITius, gold-leaf is in a higli degree buoyant, while the same quantity of gold 
ib i compact grain would fall tike a. shot ; and a feather is buoyant, though, 
ft* eame quanlJty of animal matter in a compact formwon\4\«B»\ic&N~j 

A stale blows far from a bouae-lop, w^ule a \iA6t Iti^ '• 
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ing ridily away into tlie air continually ! The viaiiile cloud 
of frankincense — why visible? Is it in eonseqiipiice of the 
greater (juantity, or larger size of the particles, and how i1q« 
the heat act in tlirowing tliem off in this quantity, or of tliij 

F fize ? 

\ ' Ask the same qupRtions respecting water. It dries, that is, 
becomes volatile, invisibly, at (any ?) tcmperatnre. Snow driw, 
us water docs. Under increase of heat, it volatilizes faster, so u 
to become dimly visible in large masa, as a heat-haze. It reaches 
boiling point, then becomes entirely visible. But compress t^ 
BO that no air shall get between the watery particles — it is inyin- 
bio again. At the first issuing from the steam-pipe the steam il 
transparent; but opaque, or visible, as It diffuses tlself. Tb* 
water is indeed closer, becansG cooler, in that diffusion; but 
more air is between its particles. Then this very question rf 
visibility is an endless one, wavering between form of substance 
and action of light. The clearest (or least visible) stream b&- 
comes brightly opaque by more minute division in its foam, tmd 
the clearest dew in hoar-frost. Dust, unperceived in shade, be- 
comes constantly visible in simbciim ; and watery vapor in the 
atmosphere, which is itself opaque, when there is promise rf 
fine weather, becomes exquisitely transparent ; and (question- 
ably) blue, when it is going to rain. 

§ 8. Questionably blue : for besides knowing very little abont 
water, we know what, except by courtesy, must, I think, 1» 
called Nothing — about air. Is it the watery vapor, or the air 
itself, which is blue ? Are neither blue, but only white, produc- 
ing blue when seen over dark spaces ? If either blue, or whits, 
why, when crimson is their commanded dress, are tho most lii^ 
tant clouds crimsonost ? Clouds close to us may be blue, but 
far off, golden, — a strange result, if tho air is blue. And again, 
if blue, why are rays that come through large spaces of it red; 
and that Alp, or anything else that catches far-away light, vhj 
colored red at dawn and sunset ? No one knows, I believe. I* 
is true that many substances, as opal, are blue, or green, bj re- 
flected light, yellow by transmitted ; but air, if blue at all, is 
blue always by transmitted light. I hear of a wonderful solu- 
^on of nettles, or other unloveVy ter^a, -wVvda 

Jlow, — red when deep. Pertapa soiae Sa-j, »a fti* 
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the hcatenly bodies by help of an applo, their light by help of a 
netile. may be explained to mankind. 

§ 9. But farther : these f[iieatii>n3 Of volatility, and Tisibility,* 
mil hue, are all complicated witJi those of shape. How is a eloud 
outlined P Granted whatever you chooao to ask, concerning its 
material, or its aspect, its loftiness Mid luminouaness, — how of ita 
limitation ? What hows it into a heap, or spins it into a web ? 
Cnlil is usually shapelesB, I suppoge, extending over large spaces 
equally, or mth gradual diminution. You cannot have, in the 
open air, angles, and wedgea, and coils, and cliffs of cold. Yet 
the vapor stops suddenly, sharp and steep as a rock, or tbrnats 
itself across the gates of heaven in likeness of a brazen bar ; or 
bndda itself in and out, and across and across, like a tissue of 
tapestry; or falls into ripples, like sand; or into waving shreds 
wd tongues, as fire. On what anvils and wheels is the vapor 
pointed, twisted, hammered, whirled, aa the potter's clay ? By 
vhst hands is the incense of the sea built up into domes of 
marble ? 

And, lastly, idl these qneationa respecting subatance, and aa- 
]i«t, and shape, and line, and division, are involved with otiiera 
« inscrutable, concerning action. The curves in which clouds 
BOTe are unknown ; — nay, the very method of their motion, or 
^parent motion, how far it ia by change of place, how far by ap- 
pearance in one jilace and vanishing from another. And these 
tjuestions about movement lead partly far away into high matho- 
matics, where I cannot follow them, and partly into theories con- 
Mniing electricity and infinite apace, where I suppose at present 
no one can follow them. 

What, then, is the use of asking the questions ? 

Por my own part, I enjoy the mystery, and perhaps the reader 
Ony. I think he ought. He should not be less grateful for sum- 
mer rain, or see leas beanty in the clouds of morning, because 
tJiey come to prove him with hard qneations ; to which, perhapa, 
" we look cloae at the heavenly scroll,* we may find also a sylla- 
We or two of answer illuminated here and there. 

• There is a Tjoautif u! passago id BarCor BesaTtu* concerning this old Ho- 
'I'Bw scroll, in ilB doepermenningB, and the child's walcliingXl.Xltv'Jvi?;^^^^?, 
HJ^te Cor i/m, j-e( ■'•aitb od eye to the gilding." It siBai&ea\ii.5).-WOTi.iat 
w aearir aJl that ia to be said about clouds. 
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§ 1. From the tenor of the foregoing cliapt4?r, the reader 
. I hope, be propiirod to fiud mo, though dogmatic (it is said) 
> aomo occdeions, mij'thing rather than dogmatic respecting cl( 
2 wilt iu£ume nothing concerning thoni, beyond the sunplo 
that as a floating Gedimcnt forms in a, saturated liquid, 
forms in the body of tlie air ; and all that 1 want the reader 
clear about in the outeet is that tliis \a|x>r floats in and 
wind (as, it jou throw any thick coloring matter into a riTer^ 
. floats with tlie Etream), and tliat it is not blown before a doiua 
volume of tJio wind, as a fleece of wool would be. 

g 'i. At whatever Iieight they form, clouds may be broadlj 
eonsidered as of two species only, massive and striated. I cannot 
. Suil a better word timxi massive, though it is not a good one, for 
■ I warn it only to signify a fleecy arrangement in which no HiM 
are visible. The fleeew may be so bright as to look like flying 
thistle-down, or so diffused as to show no visible 9ntlinc at 
Still if it is all of one common texture, like a handful of wool, fit 
« wnath of smoke, 1 call it maesive. 

On the other hand, if divided by }iarallel Unes, so as to look 
more or lefa like s]>un-g)ass. I call it striated. In Plate 69, Fig. 
4( tbe top of the Aiguille Dru (Cbainoani) is 9e«i emergent abora 
loT GtraKd doads, with lic«ped BMsdve dood tieyond. J do not 
ksov ID the kttst vhiU cvQsets this striatiao, except that it depends 
OB the nature of iho dond. not on the vimL The strongest mtA 
vin Bot throw a cinani. massiTv br natnn^. into the linear fonn. 
It viU toss it abMit, )>i>d <<mu- it to p*ec«& bat not spin it into 
On tbe otb«f hand. «Att« without any win,d at all. tho 
I w3l «p>B itsrif into ihnnds fine as pifsuner. These 
B «i>d to W B f«>3glM£CK ot ^UXVk.\ \wV ^he^ lAI 
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§ 3. In the first volume, we considered all clonds as belonging 
to three regions, that of the cirrous, the central cloud, and the 
rain-cloud. It is of course an arrangement more of convenience 
than of true description, for cirrous clouds sometimes form low 
as well as high ; and rain sometimes falls high as well ad low. I 
will, nevertheless, retain this old arrangement, which is practi- 
cally as serviceable as any. 

Allowing, also, for various exceptions and modifications, these 
three bodies of cloud may be generally distinguished in our 
minds thus. The clouds of upper region are for the most part 
quiet, or seem to be so, owing to their distance. They ate formed 
now of striated, now of massive substance ; but always finely di- 
vided into large ragged flakes or ponderous heaps. These heaps 
(cumuli) and flakes, or drifts, present different phenomena, but 
must be joined in our minds under the head of central cloud. 
The lower clouds, bearing rain abundantly, are composed partly 
of striated, partly of massive substance ; but may generally he 
comprehended under the term rain-cloud. 

Our business in this chapter, then, is with the upper clouds, 
which, owing to their quietness and multitude, we may perhaps 
conveniently think of as the *^ cloud-flocks." And we have to 
discover if any laws of beauty attach to them, such as we have 
seen in mountains or tree-branches. 

§ 4. On one of the few mornings of this winter, when the sky 
Was dear, and one of the far fewer, on which its clearness was 
visible from the neighborhood of London, — ^which now entirely 
loses at least two out of three sunrises, owing to the environing 
smoke, — ^the dawn broke beneath a broad field of level purple 
cloud, under which floated ranks of divided cirri, composed of 
finely striated vapor. 

It was not a sky containing any extraordinary number of these 
minor clouds ; but each was more than usually distinct in sepa- 
ration from its neighbor, and as they showed in nearly pure pale"* 
scarlet on the dark purple ground, they were easily to be counted. 

§ 5. There were five or six ranks, from the zenith to the hori- 
zon ; that is to say, three distinct ones, and then two or three 
more running together, and losing themselves in distance, in tba 
manner roxigblf shown in Fig. 79. The nearest T«rik^«i& e«ta: 
posed of more than 160 rows of cloud, set obliqvxetj ^ «ia S^ 
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figure. I counted 150 wliich was near the mark, 
Btopped, lest the light should fail, to count the eep&rate cli 
in some of the rows. The 
uumbcF vos 60 in each row^ 
more than less. 

There were therefore 150 X 
is, 9,000, separate clouda in this 
rank, or ahout 50,000 in the fiel 
' ■ sight. Flocks of Adnietns under 

lo'a keeping. Who else could shepherd such? Ho by 3ay, 
SirinB bj night ; or huntress Diana herself — her bright 
driving away the clouds of prey that would ravage her fair fli 
We must leave fancies, however ; these wonderful clouds 
dose looking at. I will try to draw one or two of them be&fl 
they fade. 

g 6. On doing which we find, after all, they ore not ma^ 
more like sheep than Cauis Major is like a dog. Tlioy rosombfe 
more some of our old friends, the pine bnuichea, covered wi4 
snow. The three forming tho uppermoBt figure, in the PliUO 
Opposite, are ae like throe of the fifty thouEund as I cuuld get 
them, complex enough in structure, oven this single group, 
Busy workers they must be, that twine the braiding of them oU 
to tho horizon, and down beyond it. 

And who are these workers ? You have two questione here, 
both difficult. What separates these thousands of clouds jiaflh 
from the other, and each about etjually from tho other ? Hi»f 
can they be drawn asunder, yet not allowed to part ? fjoopoi 
lace as it were, richest point — invisible threiida fastening em* 
broidcred doud to cloud — the "plighted clouds" of Milton, 
I creatures of the element — 

"That in the colors of the rtunbow Uvo 
And play In the plighted clouds." 

I Oompare Geraldine dressing : — 

"Pnlfl on her silken vestments white, 
And tricks her hair In lovely plight." 

I And Britomart's — 

"Her well-plighled frock 
She low let fall, tUalftowefl tTonv^ieT\aQt\.B\ia 
Down to her toot, vjitlicardeaarooi'Ma'Y-" 




»? Perhaps you may hardly see tho curves weH In the 
£nished forms; here they are plainer in nide outline, 



Sefore going farther, I must saj' a void or two respecting method of 
g clouds. 

Mlulely well so cloud can be drawn with the point ; nolhing but the 
^catc mnnagement of the brush will express ila vBricty or edge find 
~ y Itiborioufi and tender engraving, a close approximation may be 
d either to nature or to good paioling ; and the engrflvinga of sky by 
n line CDgravers are often admirable : — in many respects 
fe b(v and lo my mind the beat port of their work. There ailll exist some 
I 'Tijr proofs of Miller's plate of the Grand Canal. Venice, La which tiie ak^ 
■ ^ the !ike«I thiag to Tumer'a v/ork I have ever seen in. Wgti engtwj'wv^ 
'^ptaUs was spoiled after a few impressions were taken ott "toy 4««tt * 
aepubU^er. The sky was ao emetly Uke Turuet'tt tlitt ba ttin^i^^' 
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§ 7. "What 19 it that throws them into these lines ? 
Eddies of wind ? 

Nuy, an eddy of wind will not stay quiet for three minutes, 
that cloud did to be drawn ; as all the others did, each in his 

would not please the public, and had all the fine cloud-drawing rubbed away 
to make it ar>fL 

The Plate opposite page 118, by Mr. Amiytage. is also, 1 tliiak. a superb 
specinien of engraving. Uiuugli in result not so good as the one just spoken 
of, because this was doue from my copy of Turner's sky. not from tbe pic- 
ture itself. 

But engraving of this finished Iciad cannot, by reason of its costliDess, be 
given for eveiy illualratiou of cloud form. Nor, if it could, can sliies be 
sketched with the eomplelion which would bear it. It is sometimes possible 
to draw one cloud out of fifly thousand with something like fidelity before 
it fades, Bfit if we want the arrangcmnnt of the fifty thousand, they can 
only be indicated with the nidcat lines, and finished from memory. It was, 
as we shall see presently, only by his gigantic powers of memory that Turner 
was enabled to draw skies as lie did. 

Now, I look upon my own meniozy of clouds, or of anything else, as ot 
no value whatever. Ail the drawings on wliich I have ever rested an asser- 
tion have been made without stirring from the spot ; and in sketching clouds 
from nature, it is very seldom desirahle to use (he brush. For broad effects 
•md notes of color (Uiough fliese, hastily made, are always Inacciuate, and 
letters indicating the color do nearly as well) the brush may be sometimes 
useful, but, in most cases, a dark pencil, which will lay shade with its side 
and draw lines with its point, is the best instrument. Turner almost always 
outlined merely with the point, Ixiing able to remember the relations of shade 
without the slightest chance of error. The point, at all events, is needful, 
however much stump work may be added to it. 

Sow, in translating sketches made with the pencil point into engraving, 
we must either engrave delicately and eapensively, or bo content to substi- 
tute for the soft varied pencil lines the finer and undoudlike touches of the 
pea. It is best to do tliia boldly, if at all; and without the least aim at fine- 
ness of effect, to lay down a vigorous black line as the liniit of tlie cJoud 
form or action. The more subtle a painter's finished work, the uKire fearlea^ 
he is in using tbe vigorous black line when lie is making memoranda, or 
treating bis subject convent ionally. At the top of page 334. Vol IV., the 
reader may see the kind ot outline which Titian uses for clouds in his pen 
work. Usually he is even bolder and coarser. And in the rude woodcuts I 
am going to employ here, I believe the reader vtill find ultimately tliat, with 
whatever ifl success used by me. the means of espresaion are the fullest and 
aiosc coarenient (hat can be adopted, short of finished enijraving, while thcis | 
^re some coaditions of cloud-action wUc\> 1 asA'irfS TO^«itt\K.V«n u 
ing by these coarse lines than in any oUwr ■waj. 
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plnoe. You see there is perfect harmony among the onrvcs. 
They all flow into each other ae the currents of a Ktream do. Lt 
you throw dust that will float on the enrfjice of a alow river, it 
■wiU arrange iteelf in Unes somewhat like these. To a certain ex- 
tent, indeed, it is true that there are gentle currents of change in 
the atmosphere, which move slowly enough to permit in tha 
clouds that follow them some appearance of stability. Bnt how 
to obtain change so complex in an infinite number of consecutive 
Bjiaces : — fifty thousand separate groups of current in half of a 
morning shy, with quiet invisible vapor between, or none — -and 
jet all obedient to one ruling law, gone forth through their com- 
punies ; — each marshalled to their white standards, in great unity 
warlike march, unarrested, u n confused ? "One shall not 
another, they shall walk every one in his o 
8. "Ihese questions occur, at first sight, respecting every 
Ip of cirrus cloud. Whatever the form may be, whether 
ed, as in this in- 
or merely rippled, 
■own into shield-like 
lents, as in Fig. 81 — 
|uent arrangement — 
is still the same dif- 
accounting satis- 
irily for the i n d i - 

forces which rega- ^"^ ^^■ 

the similar shape of each mass, while all arc moved by a 
il force that has apparently no influence on the divided 
Thus the mass of clouds disposed as in Fig. 81, will 
Jy more, mutually, in the direction of the arrow ; that is 
to Bfty, aidewaya, as far as their separate curvature is concerned. 
I suppose it probable that as the science of electricity is more 
psrfectly systematized, the explanation of many circumstances 
d oloud-form will bo rendered by it. At present I see no use in 
troubling the reader or myself with conjectures which a year's 
IS in science might either effectively contradict or super- 
All that I want ia, that wo should ha\6 oui t^eatVOTa 
topat clearly to the eJectriciana when t\\6 ft\fe(As\ciwa^ v 
lo ansimr as. 
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that some of tho lo^eVicst oo'n.aA*a«oa 
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! parallel clonds may be owing to a etractnre which I iat 
explain, when it occurred in rocks, in the eotirac of the '. 
volume 

When they aro finely stratified, and tl 
Hurfacea abraded by broad, Ehallow furrows, 
edges of the beds, of course, are thrown i 
nnd Illation 6, and at eome distance, where 
furrows diBuppuar, the surface loots as if 
rock had flowed over it in successive wa' 
Such a condition is seen on the left at the 
in Fig. 17, in Vol. IV. Supposing a seriea 
bods of vapor cut across by a straight bIoj 
current of air, and so placed as to catch 
light on their edges, we should have a se 
of curved lights, looking like indopeni 
cIoudB. 

g 10. I believe conditions of form like t!i( 
in Fig. 83 (turn the book with its outer 
down) may not unfrequently be tliiis, owing 
stratification, when they occur in the nearer sto. 
This line of cloud is far off at the horizon, drift- 
ing towards the left (the points of course f(^ 
ward), and is, I suppose, a series of nearly ci^ 
cular eddies seen in perspective. 

Which question of perspective we must ex- 
amine a little before going a step farther, 
order to simplify it, let us assume that the un- 
der surfaces of clouds are fiat, and lie in a linn- 
zontal extended field. This is in great moasuii 
the fact, and notable perspective phenomon* 
_ II T\ WWII depend on the approximation of clouds to 

^L ' 1 A\\V\( * condition. 

^B 1 V / § ll- Referring the reader to my ElemenM 

^K ■' of Perspective for statements of law whicli 

^H Fro. 8ij, would be in this place tiresome, I can only aat 

^K him to take my word for it that the three figures in Pkte 04 rep- 
^Kjxwe^if limiting lines of sky perapecti-^e, aa tV^-j -wti-vAi a^ijear oW; 
^^^!ar^ space of the sky. Supposing 'Ca.-ok t\ve \i\'i»6.'0a.H ' 
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figure represent square fields of cloud,* and those in the upper- 
most figure narrow triangles, with their shortest side next us, 
but sloping a little away from us. 

In each figure, the shaded portions show the perspective limits 
of cloud-masses, which, in reality, are arranged in perfectly 
straight lines, are all similar, and are equidistant &om each other. 
Their exact relatiye positions are marked by the lines connecting 
them, and may be determined by the reader if he knows perspec- 
tiye. K he does not, he may be surprised at first to be told that 
the stubborn and blunt little triangle, b, Fig. 1, Plate 64, repre- 
sents a cloud precisely similar, and similarly situated, to that 
represented by the thin triangle, a; and, in like manner, the 
stout diamond, a. Fig. 2, represents precisely the same form 
and size of cloud as the thin strip at h. He may perhaps think 
it still 'more curious that the retiring perspective which causes 
stoutness in the triangle, causes leanness in the diamond, f 

§ 12. Still greater confusion in aspect is induced by the ap- 
parent change caused by perspective in the direction of the wind. 
If Fig. 3 be supposed to include a quarter of the horizon, the 
spaces, into which its straight lines divide it, represent squares of 
sky. The curved lines, which cross these spaces from corner to 
comer, are precisely parallel throughout ; and, therefore, two 
clouds moving, one on the curved line from a to b, and the other 
on the other side, from c to d, would, in reality, be moving with 
the same wind, in parallel lines. In Plate 66, which is a sketch 
of an actual sunset behind Beauvais cathedral (the point of the 
roof of the apse, a little to the left of the centre, shows it to be a 
summer sunset), the white cirri in the high light are all moving 
eastward, away from the sun, in perfectly parallel lines, curving 
a little round to* the south. Underneath, are two straight ranks 
of rainy cirri, crossing each other ; one directed south-east ; the 
other, north-west. The meeting perspective of these, in ex- 
treme distance, determines the shape of the angular light which 

* If the figures are supposed to include less than one-fourth of the hori- 
zon, the shaded figures represent diamond-shaped clouds ; but the reader 
cannot understand this without studjdng perspective laws accvrraXfcX^ . 

t In reality; the retiring ranks of cloud, if long enough., ^o>M., ol Cio\x3N»^ 
^ an converging to the horizon. I do not continue thfiHi, \ie(caNa» ^^itf* 
would become too compressed. 
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opens aBovo Hie cathedral. Underneath all, fragments of tnw 1 

rain-cloud are floating between us and the snn, governed by , 
curvea of their own. They are, nevertheleaa, conneutod with the i 
straight cirri, by the dark Bemi-comuluB in the middle of the J 
ehade above the cathedral. ■ 

§ 13. Sky perspective, however, remains perfectly simple, rt j 
long as it can be reduced to any rectilinear arrangement ; bat 
when nearly the whole eyBtein is curved, which nine times out ol 
ten is the case, it becomes embarrassing. The central figure in 
Plate 65 represents the simplest possible combination of perspeo- 1 
tive of straight lines with that of carves, a group of concentrio ' 




circles of small clouds being supposed to cast shadows from the 
ann near the horizon. Such shadows are often cast in misty sir; 
the aspect of rays about the sun being, in fact, only caused bT 
epaces between them. They are carried out formally and far in 
the Plate, to show how curiously they may modify the amiiig*' 
ment of light in a sky. The woodcut, Fig. 83, gives rouglilj' 
the arrangement of the clouds in Turner's Pools of Solomon, in 
which he has employed a concentric syatem of circles of this kifl^ 
aod thus lighted. In the peiapeci\OT« ^^astt-^ft clouds are rep- 
^smftU 8quaremas60B,ioT\k68akeo't^eafa«.®aa?^oH!S\i 
ve BO beaded or strung aa it 'WCTe. wd. ^i«. uosx-a^tv^^si 
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they move, as to keep their distances precisely equal, and their 
sides parallel. This is the usual condition of cloud : for though 
arranged in curved ranks, each cloud has its face to the front, or, 
at all events, acts in some parallel line — ^generally another curve — 
with those next to it : being r^ely, except in the form of fine 
radiating striae, arranged on the curves as at a. Fig. 84 ; but as at 
J, or c. It would make the diagram too complex if I gave one of 
intersecting curves ; but the lowest figure in Plate 65 l-epresents, 
in perspective, two groups of ellipses arranged in equidistant 
straight and parallel lines, and following each other on two cir- 
cular curves. Their exact relative position is shown in Fig. 2, 
Plate 56. While the uppermost figure in Plate 65 represents, in 
parallel perspective, a series of ellipses arranged in radiation on 
a circle, their exact relative size and position are shown in Fig. 




Fio.84. 



3, Plate 56, and the lines of such a sky as would be produced by 
them, roughly, in Fig. 90, facing page 128.* 

§ 14. And in these figures, which, if we look up the subject 
rightly, would be but the first and simplest of the series neces- 
sary to illustrate the action of the upper cirri, the reader may 
see, at once, how necessarily painters, untrained in observance of 
proportion, and ignorant of perspective, must lose in every touch 
the expression of buoyancy and space in sky. The absolute forms 
of each cloud are, indeed, not alike, as the ellipses in the en-, 
graving ; but assuredly, when moving in groups of this kind, 
there are among them the same proportioned inequalities of rela-^ 
tive distance, the same gradated changes from ponderous to 



♦I use ellipses in order to make these figures ea&Wy \xi\;^^^'^\ XJc^ft 
curves actualJr are variable curves, of the nature oi lYie cyc^ovQi, est cJOckSSt 
mrveB of condnuom motion ; probably produced "by a corretsX. Tassrms* 
sact direction as that indicated by the doUed line ih'FVb. ^♦'^ 
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elongatod form, the same exquisite suggestions of includiiij 
curve ; and a common jiuintor, dotting lus clouds down at 
dora, or in more or less oquul maeeos, can no more paint a slqi 
than he could, by mndom da«hes for ita ruined arches, paint tb 
Coliseum. 

g 16. Wliatcver approximation to the character of nppi 
clouds may have boen reachi^d by some of onr modem stndenta 
it will bo found, on careful analysis, that Turner stands mom 
absolutely alone in this gift of cloud-drawing, than in any othft 
•f his groat powers. Observe, I say, c\oud-dramnff j other grea 
men colored clouds Iwautifully; none but he ever drew them 
truly : this power coming from his oonstaiit habit of drawing 
skies, like cvorythiug else, with the penoU point. It is ([ujti 
impossible to engrave any of his large finished skies on a emtd 
scale ; but the woodcut. Fig. 85, will give some idea of the form 
of cloud involved in one of his small drawings. It js only hal 
of the sky in question, that of Rouen from St. Catherine's Hill 
in the Rivers of France. Its clouds are arranged on two eystem 
of interset^tiug circles, crossed beneath by long bars very slight! 
bent. Tlio form of every separate cloud is completely studirf 
the manner of drawing tliom will bo understood better by hel 
of the Plato op]>osite, which is a piece of the sky above thi 
"Campo Santo,"* at Venice, exhibited in 1842. It is exqnisit 
in rounding of the separate fraginenta and buoyancy of the risin| 
central group, as well as in its expression of the wayward infli 
ence of enrved lines of breeze on a generally rectilinear system a 
cloud. 

§ 16. To follow the subject farther would, however, lead m 
into doctrino of circular storms, and all kinds of pleasant, bni 
infinite, difficnltj, from which temptation I keep clear, believinf 
that enough is now stated to enalile the reader to understand 
what he is to look for in Turner's skies ; and what kind of power, 
thought, and science are involved continually in the little wbiW 
or purple dashes of cloud-spray, which, in such pictures as ths 
San Benedetto, looking to Fusina, the Napoleon, or the Temfr 
laire, guide the eye to the horizon more by their true perspectirt 




fa the possession of K T3lckneli.^iM^.,'«\vo>sH>iii.^\Eoi, 
" moke tWs drawing iiom ta. caniMi^ 
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tbiii by their aCrial tone, and are buoyant, not so much by ex- 
^ JressioQ of lightness as of motion.* 

§ 17. I Bay the " white or purple" cloud-spray. One woeS 
ret may be permitted me respecting the mystery of that color, 
lat shonld we liare thought — if ivo had lived in a country' 
} there were no clouds, but only low mist or fog — of any 
iDger who hikd told us that, in liis country, these mista rose 
i Uie air, and beeamo purple, crimson, scarlet, and gold ? I 
a aware of no sufficient explanation of these hues of the upper 
mds, nor of their strange minghng of opacity with a [lower of 
urbing light. All clouds are so opaque that, howoyer delicate 
y may be, you never see one through another. Six feet deptlt 
■ them, at a little distance, will wJiolly veil the darkest mountai 
; so that, whether for light or shade, they tell upon the sb 
IjBg body color on canvaa ; they have always a perfect surface an 
1 Hoom ; — delicate as a roae-leaf, when required of them, but ueTf 
1 Joor or meagre in hue, like old-faahioncd water-colors. And, if 
ided, in maas, they will bear thomBclves for solid force of hoA 
mnst any rock. Facing p. 339, I hare engraved a meraorao- 
1 made of a clear sunset after i-ain, from the top of Milai^' 
thedral. The greater part of the outline is granite — Mont» 
— tho rest cloud; but it and the granite were dai-k alik* 
eqnently, in eftecta of this kind, the cloud is darker of the two.^' 
wind this opacity is, nevcrthelesB, obtained without destroying tha 
"'t they have of letting broken light through them, so that, ba- 
il UA and tlie sun, they may become golden fleeces, and float 
jiolds of light. 
Now their distant colors depend on these two jiTopertics 

I cannot yet engrave these ; liutthelittleBliiiiyof asinglcraultof clrru%, 
the lowest in PJatc 63, may serve to show the value of perspective in espreafr 
bg buoyancy. It is not, howover, though beautifully engmved by ]fe 
Annytage, as delicate as it should lie, in the finer threads wliich indicate in- 
tnatang distance at the exi remity. Compare the rising of the lines of curve 
Bt the »]£es of this mass, with the similar actiou on a larger scale, of Turner^ 
doud. opposite. 

t In the autobiograthy of John Newlfln there is an interesting account of 
ttie deception of a whole ship's company by cloud, taking the nspeet nnd 
vntline of mountainous land. They ate the last provUiDn \ii 'Aw i^^, ta 
lliej' of ils being land, and were nearly starved Id AeaAx ^ii (vvor 
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gether ; partly on the opacity, which enables them to reflect light 
strongly ; partly on a spongelike power of gathering light into 
their bodies. 

§ 18. Long ago it was noted by Aristotle, and again by Leo- 
nardo, that vaporous bodies looked russet, or even red, when warm 
light was seen through them, and blue when deep shade was 
seen through them. Both colors may, generally, be seen on any 
wreath of cottage smoke. 

Whereon, easy conclusion has sometimes been founded by 
modem reasoners. All red in sky is caused by light seen through 
vapor, and all blue by shade seen through vapor. . 

Easy, indeed, but not sure, even in cloud-color only. It is 
true that the smoke of a town may be of a rich brick red against 
golden twilight ; and of a very lovely, though not bright, blue 
against shade. But I never saw crimson or scarlet smoke, nor 
ultramarine smoke. 

Even granting tliat watery vapor in its purity may give the 
colors more clearly, the red colors are by no means always relieved 
against light. The finest scarlets are constantly seen in broken 
flakes on a deep purple ground of heavier cloud beyond, and some 
of the loveliest rose-colors on clouds in the east, opposite the sun- 
set, or in the west in the morning. Nor are blues always attain- 
able by throwing vapor over shade. Especially, you cannot get 
them by putting it over blue itself. A thin vapor on dark blue 
sky is of a warm gray, not blue. A thunder-cloud, deep enough 
to conceal everything behind it, is often dark lead-color, or sul- 
phurous blue ; but the thin vapors crossing it, milky-white. The 
vividest hues are connected also with another attribute of clouds, 
their lustre — metallic in effect, watery in reality. They not only 
reflect color as dust or wool would, but, when far off, as water 
would ; sometimes even giving a distinct image of the sun un- 
derneath the orb itself ; — in all cases becoming dazzling in lustre, 
when at a low angle, capable of strong reflection. Practically, 
this low angle is only obtained when the cloud seems near the 
sun, and hence we get into the careless habit of looking at the 
golden reflected light as if it were actually caused by nearness to 
the Gery ball. 

§ 19. Without, however, troublmg ouTOelvea at all about laws, 
or causes of color, the visible consequeTice^ ol \\i^\x o^^^x^Nassvil ^bci^ 
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notably theRe— that when near ob, clouds present only subdaed 
and uncertain colors ; but when far &om us, &nd struck by the 
eun on their ander surfaces — so thut the greater part of the light 
they receive is reflected — they may become golden, purple, scar- 
let, and intense fiery white, mingled in all kinds of gradations, 
8nch aa I tried to deacribo in the chapter on the upper clouds in 
the first volume, in hope of being able to return to them " when 
we knew what was beautiful." 

The question before us now is, therefore. What value ought 
this attribute of clouds to possess in the human mind ? Ought 
we to adm.ire their colors, or despise them ? Is it well to watch 
them as Turner does, and strive to paint them through all defi- 
ciency and darkness of inadequate material ? Or, is it wiser and 
nobler — like Claude, Salvator, Euysdael, Wouvermans— never to 
look for them— never to portray ? We must yet have patience a 
littlebefore deciding this, because we have to ascertain some facts 
respecting the typical meaning of color itself ; which, reserving 
tat another place, let oa proceed here to leam the forms of the 
inferior clouds. 




I 



CHAPTER in. 



THE CLOUD-OHARIOTS. 



g 1. Between the flocks of email conntlesH clouds ' 
occupy the highest lieavens, and tlio gray undivided film of i 
true riiin-cloud, form the fixed masses or torn fleeces, aomctiq 
collected and calm, sometimes fiercely drifting, which a 
thelesB, known, under one general name of cumulus, or hes 
cloud. 

The true cumulus, the most majcetic of all clouds, and a 

tthe only one which attracts the notice of ordinary observi 
■for the most part windless ; the moreracnt of its masses b 
laolcnin, continuous, inexplicable, a steady advance or retiringj 
if they were animated by an inner will, or comjielled by ai 
jower. They appear to bo peculiarly connected with heat, i 
ing perfectly only in the afternoon, and melting away in thi 
ing. Their noblest conditions are strongly electric, and o 
themselves with storm-oloud and tnie thunder-cloud, 
there is thunder in the air, they will form in cold weathef 
^V^ early in the day, 
^^H I 3. I have never succeeded in drawing a cumulus. Its 
^^K 'Visions of surface are grotesque and endless, as those of a i 
^^ tain ; — perfectly defined, brilliant beyond all power of color, 1 
transitory as a dream. Even Turner never attempted to j 
them, any more than he did the snows of the high Alps. 

Nor can I explain them any more than I can draff t 
The ordinary account given of their structure is, I believe, I 
the moisture raised from the earth by the sun's heat 1 
^^ Tisible by condensation at a certain height in the colder a 
^^b the level of the condensing point is that of the cloud's base, i 
^^K' that above it, the heaps are pushed n\t higher and higher as n 
■ ^Tspor sccnmnlfltes, till, towards evening, the supply 1 
eeasaa; and at sniisct, ihe fall of dew enaUee ft\.« sot^' 
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aimosphere to absorb and melt them away. Very plausible. But 
it seems to me herein unexplained how the vapor is held together 
in those heaps. If the clear air about and aboye it has no aqueous 
Taper in it, or at least a much less quantity, why does not the 
clear air keep pulling the cloud to pieces, eating it away, as 
Kteam is consumed in open air ? Or, if any cause prevents such 
rapid devouring of it, why does not the aqueous vapor diffuse 
itself softly in the air like smoke, so that one would not know 
where the cloud ended ? What should make it bind itself in 
those solid mounds, |uid stay so : — ^positive, fantastic, defiant, 
determined ? 

§ 3. If ever I am able to understand the process of the cumu- 
lus formation,* it will become to me one of the most interest- 
ing of all subjects of study to trace the connection of the threat- 
ening and terrible outlines of thunder-cloud with the increased 
action of the electric power. I am for the present utterly unable 
to speak respecting this matter, and must pass it by, in aU hu- 
mility, to say what little I have ascertained respecting the more 
faroken and rapidly moving forms of the central clouds, which 
connect themselves with mountains, and may, therefore, among 
mountains, be seen close and truly. 

§ 4. Yet even of these, I can only reason with great doubt and 
continual pause. This last volume ought certainly to be better 
than the first of the series, for two reasons. I have learned, dur- 
ing the sixteen years, to say little where I said much, and to see 
difficulties where I saw none. And I am in a great state of 
marvel in looking back to my first account of clouds, not only at 
myself, but even at my dear master, M. de Saussure. To think 
tiiat both of us should have looked at drifting mountain clouds, 
for years together, and been content with the theory which you 
will find set forth in § 4, of the chapter on the central cloud 
icgion (Vol. I.), respecting the action of the snowy summits and ^ 
watery vapor passing them. It is quite true that this action takes / 
place, and that the said fourth paragraph is right, as far as it 

• One of the great difficulties in doing this is to distinguish the portions of 
doad outline which really slope upwards from those which oiAy t):^\>^^T X^c^ 
ioio, being in reaUty horizontal, and thrown into apparent Vnc^kXi^XVoTi Vj 
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^^L teaches. But both Saussuro and I ought to have known— 
^^m both did know, but did not tbink of it — that tlie covering or cap- 
^^K cloud forms on hot Bummils as well as cold ones ; — that the red 
^B and bare rocka of Mout Pilate, hotter, certainly, after a day's 
sunshine thiin tlie cold Btorm-wind which sweeps to them from 
the Alps, nevertheleea have been renowned for their helmet of 
cloud, ever since the Romans watched tlie cloven Bcmmit, gray 
against the south, from the ramparts of Vindonissa, giving it the 
name from which the good Catholics of Lucerne have warped out 
their favoriCo piece of terrific sacred biography,* And botli my 
master and I should also have reflected, tliat if onr theory about 
its formation had been generally true, the helmet cloud ought to 
form on every cold summit, at the approach of rain, in approxi- 
mating proportions to the bulk of the glaciers ; Tvliich is so far 
from bemg the case that not only (A) the cap-cloud may often 

be seen on lower summits of grass or rock, while the higher onea 

^^^ »re splendidly clear (which may be acconutod for by supposing 

^^V ihe wind containing the moisture not to have risen so high), bufe 

^^^:(B) the cap-cloud always shows a preference for hills of a conical 

^^■i£orm, such as the Mole or Niesen, which can have veiy little 

^^H power in chilling the air, even supposing they were cold them- 

^^■. «elveB, while it will entirely refuse to form round liugo masses of 

^^p anountam, which, supposing them of chilly temperament, mnsfc 

^^K,'^^^^ discomforted the atmosphere in their neighborhood for 

^^P' ieagues. And finally (0) reversing the principle under letter A, 

the cap-cloud constantly forms -on the summit of Mont Blanc, 

while it will obstinately refuse to appoiu- on the Dome dn Golta 

or Aiguille Sans-nom, where the snow-fields are of greater estont, 

and the tur must be moister, because lower. 

g 5. The fact is, that the explanation given in that fonrth 

paragraph can, in reality, account only for what may properly be 

termed " lee-side cloud," slightly noticed in the continuation of 

h"ibe same chapter, but deserving most attentive illustration, aa 

Tone of the most beautiful phenomena of the Alps, When a 

r moist wind blows in clear weather over a cold summit, it has not 

*/KwAm, capped (strictly apeakins, with Iho cap of liberty; — stoni 
pud enottgb ."(jjnetiraea on men's brows na weft is 
~D Piiatua, and Pilale. 



10 cap ot liberty; — ston^^ 
la OQ vaaiinuinsi. corru^^H 
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time to get chilled ae it approaches the rock, and therefore the 
air remaius clear, and the sky bright on the windward Bide ; but 
under the lee of the peak, there is partly a back eddy, and partly 
Etill air; and in that lull and eddy the wind gets time to bo 
chilled by tho rock, and the cloud appears as a boiling mass of 
ffhite vapor, rising continually with the return current to th» 
upper edge of the moun- 
tain, where it ia canght 
by the straight wind, and 
partly torn, partly melted 
away in broken frag- 
ments. In Fig. 86 the 
dark mass represents the 
mountain peak, the arrow 

the main direction of the j^ gg^ 

wind, the eurred lines ^ 

show the directions of such cttrrent and its concentration, toA 
the dotted hnos enclose the space in which cloud forms densely, 
Seating away beyond and above in irregular tongues and flakes. 
The second figure from the top in Plate 69 represents the actual 
ffipect of it when in full development, with a strong south wind, 
in a clear day, on the Aiguille Pru, tho sky being perfectly blue 
and lovely around. 

So far all is satisfactory. But the true helmet cloud will not 
illow itself to be thus explained away. The uppermost figure in 
Plate 69 represents the loveliest J!orm of it, seen in that perfect 
Bich, so far as I know, only over the highest piece of earth in 
Europe. 

■ g 6. Kespecting which there are two mysteries : — First, why 
it should form only at a certain distance above the snow, showing 
bine sky between it and the summit. Secondly, why, so forming, 
it shotdd always show as an arcjh, not as a concave cup. This 
last question puzzles me especially. For, if it be a true arch, 
ud not a cup, it ought to show itself in certain positions of the 
spectator, or directions of the wind, like the ring of Saturn, as a 
mere line, or as a spot of cloud pausing over the hill-top. But I 
Wrer saw it so. While, as above noticed, the lowest lo"cm. qI ftvei 
lielmet cloud is not white as of silver, but like Do\ou'8\v<^xfifct ct 
tti^iskin,—iiisagraj', Saky veil, lapping itself ovei Vae %Vo'ali.&<*^ 
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at a more rtr less conical peak ; and of this, also, I haro no w( 
to utter but the old one, " Electricity," and I might as well 
nothing. 

§ 7. Neither the helmet clond, nor the lee-side cloud, howe- 
though moBt interesting and beautiful, are of much importai 
iu pictureaqne effect. They are too isolated and Btrange. 
the great mountain cloud, which seems to be a blending of 
two witli independent forma of vapor (that is to say, 
development, in consequence of the mountain's action, of cloui 
which would iu aome way or other liave formed anywliere), 
(juircB prolonged attention, as the principal element of the 
in noblest landscape. 

I 8. For which purpose, first, it may be well to clear a 
clouds out of the way. I believe the true cumulus is never i 
in a great mountain region, at least never associated with hills. 
It ia always broken up and modified by them. Boiling 
rounded masBcs.of vapor occur continually, as behind the Aiguill 
Dru (lowest figure in Plate 69); but the' quiet, thoroughly 
fined, infinitely divided and modelled pyramid never develo] 
itself. It would bo very grand if one ever saw a great mounl 
peak breaking through the domed shoulders of a true cumulugj 
but this I have never seen. 

§ 9. Again, the true high cirri never cross a mountain in^ 
Europe. How often have I hoped to see an Alp rising throngh 
and above their level-laid and rippled fields ! but those white har- 
vest-fields are heaven's own. And, finally, even the low, level, 
cirrus (used so largely in Martin's pictures) rarely crosses a^ 
mountain. If it docs, it nsuoJly becomes slightly waved or 
broken, so as to destroy its chiiracter. Sometimes, howt'ver, at 
great distances, a very level bar of cloud will strike across a peak ; 
but nearer, too much of the under surface of the field is seen, eo 
that a well-defined bar across a jicak, seen at a high* angle, is of 
the greatest rarity. 

g 10. The ordinary mountain cloud, therefore, if well defined, 
divides itself into two kinds : a broken condition of cumulns, 
grand in proportion as it is solid and quiet, — and a strange mod- 
ification of drift-cloud, midway, aa I said, between the helmet 
and the lee-side forms. T\ic 'broVeTi, *\vii«\, cwmwVa* vai^i 
Tamer exceedingly when he first aiVH it on. \iffl&. 
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slightly exaggerating its definiteness, in all his early studies 
among the mountains of the Chartreuse, and very beautifully in 
the vignette of St. Maurice in Rogers's Italy. There is nothing, 
however, to be specially observed of it, as it only differs from the 
cumulus of the plains, by being smaller and more broken. 

§ 11. Not so the mountain drift-cloud, which is as peculiar 
as it is majestic. The Plates 70 and 71 show, as well as I can 
express, two successive phases of it on a mountain crest ; (in this 
instance the great limestone ridge above St. Michel, in Savoy.) 
But what colossal proportions this noble cloud assumes may be 
best gathered from the rude sketch. Fig. 87, in which I have 
simply put firm black ink over the actual pencil lines made at the 
moment, giving the form of a single wreath of the drift-cloud, 
stretching about five miles in a direct line from the summit of 
one of the Alps of the Val d'Aosta, as seen from the plain of 
Turin. It has a grand volcanic look, but I believe its aspect of 
rising from the peak to be almost, if not altogether, deceptive ; 
and that the apparently gigantic column is a nearly horizontal , 
stream of lee-side cloud, tapered into the distance by perspective, 
and thus rising at its apparently lowest but in reality most dis- 
tant point, from the mountain summit whose shade calls it into 
being out of the clear winds. 

Whether this be so or not, the apparent origin of the cloud 
on the peak, and radiation from it, distinguish it from the 
drif t-cloujd of level country, which arranges itseK at the horizon 
in broken masses, such as Fig. 89, showing no point of origin ; 
and I do not know how far they are vertical cliffs or horizontally 
extended fields. They are apt to be very precipitous in aspect, 
breaking into fragments with an apparently concentric motion, 
as in the figure ; but of this motion also — whether vertical or 
horizontal — ^I can say nothing positive. 

§ 12. The absolute scale of such clouds may be seen, or at 
least demonstrated, more clearly in Fig. 88, which is a rough 
note of an effect of sky behind the tower of Berne Cathedral. It 
was made from the mound beside the railroad bridge. The 
Cathedral tower is half-a-mile distant. The great Eiger of Grin- 
delwald is seen just on the right of it. This mountain is distant 
from the tower thirtj-four miles as the crow fL\es, ^w^Vc^^'^'^-s.j 
BSDd feet above it in height The drift-cloud \>e\i\xA'\^,^««ir? 
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I foro, Iwing in fnll light, and showing no overhanging surfB 
must rise at least twenty Lhoueand ft-et into the air. 

§ 13. The extreme whiteneBS of the volume of vapor in tl 
wise {not, I fear, very intelligible in the woodcut*) may be pai 
owing to recent rain, which, by its evaporation, gives a pecul 
dunsity and brightness to some forma of clearing cloud. In 
t-o understand this, we must consider another set of facta. 
weather is thoroughly wet among liills, we ought no more to 
cuee the mountains of forming tlie clouds, than we do the 
in similar circumstances. The unbroken mist buries the mi 
tains to their bases ; but that is not their fault. It may be ji 
as wet and just as cloudy elsewhere. (This is not true of Scot- 
tish mountain, by the way.) But when the wet weather is break- 
ing, and the clouds pass, perhaps, in great mcaanre, away from 
the plains leaving large spaces of blue sky, the mountains begin ' 
to shatie clouds for thomselvea. The fallen moisture eva]>oratea I 
from the plain invisibly ; but not so from the hill-side. There, ) 
. what quantity of rain has not gone down in the torrents, ascendi I 
again to heaven instantly in white clouds. The storm jtassea as 
if it hud tormented the crags, and the strung mouutuins smoke 
like tired horses. 

§ H. Here is another question for ns of some interest. Why 
does the mnch greater quantity of moist... " '-•■•g on the hori- 
zontal fields send np no visible vapor, ar.d 'be iCss quantity left 
on tlie rocks glorify itself into a magnificent wreath of soaring 
snow P ^ I 

First, for the very reason that it is less in quantity, and mora i 
distributed ; as a wet cloth smokes when you put it near the fire, J 
but a basin of water not. 

The previous heat of the crags, noticed in the first volume, p. 
249, is only a part of the cause. It operates only locally, jind «i 

• I could not properly illustrate Ihe subject of clouds without numbai 
ot these ruiii! lirawiogs, which would probably offend the general reader bj 
(heir coarseness, nhilc the cost of engraving Ihetn in facsimile is coasidtf- 
able, anil would much add to the prici; of ihc bAok. K I find people at «i| 
interoBlcd in the Bubjecl, I may. perhapa, some day systematize and publMi 
my studies ot cloud separately. 1 am sorry not lo have given in this valunio 
X careful study of a rich cirrus sUy.tal no ■w(Kii-i;ii'^ttNTO%^tu»i'>l':^^''*'^H| 
^^Bf oa tiuB scale will express the finet UueaAs uvti iiaNkb. ^H 
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remains of sudden showers. But after any number of days and 
nights of rain, and in all places exposed to returning sunshine 
and breezes, the distribution of the moisture tells. So soon as 
the rain has ceased, all water that can run c^ is of course gone 
from -the steep hill-sides ; there remains only the thin adherent 
film of moisture to be dried ; but that film is spread over a com- 
plex texture — ail manner of crannies, and bosses, and projections, 
and filaments of moss and lichen, exposing a vast extent of dry- 
ing surface to the air. And the evaporation is rapid in propor- 
tion. 

§ 15. Its rapidity, however, observe, does not account for its 
visibility, and this is one of the questions I cannot clearly solve, 
unless I were sure of the nature of the vesicular vapor. When 
our breath becomes visible on a frosty day, it is easily enough 
understood that the moisture which was invisible, carried by the 
warm air from the lungs, becomes visible when condensed or pre- 
cipitated by the surrounding chill ; but one does not see why air 
passing over a moist surface quite as cold as itself should take up 
one particle of water more than it can conveniently — that is to 
say, invisibly — carry. Whenever you see vapor, you may not in- 
accurately consider the air as having got more than it can prop- 
erly hold, and di'opping some. Now it is easily understood how 
it should take up much in the lungs, and let some of it fall when 
it is pinched by the frost outside ; but why should it overload 
itself there on the hills, when it is at perfect liberty to fly away as 
soon as it likes,, and come back for more ? I do not see my way 
well in this. I do not see it clearly, even through the wet cloth. 
I shall leave all the embarrassment of the matter, however, to my 
reader, contenting myself, as usual, with the actual fact, that the 
hill-side air does behave in this covetous and unreasonable man- 
ner ; and that, in consequence, when the weather is breaking 
(and sometimes, provokingly, when it is not), phantom clouds 
form and rise in sudden crowds of wild and spectral imagery 
along all the far succession of the hill-slopes and ravines. 

§ 16. There is this distinction, however, between the clouds 
that form during the rain and after it. In the worst weather, 
the rain-cloud keeps rather high, and is unbrokeiv \ \s^ ^V^-vv., 
there is a disposition in the rain to relax, e\ery uo^ axv^ \i\v^\i ^ J 
gaddm eompmjr of white cloadi will form quite \o^ dio^ni V^ 
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Jhamoani or Grindelwald, and such high districts, cren do^ 
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mtDut«8, filling all the air, then disappear as suddenly aa they 
came, leaving the gray upper cloud, and steady rain to their wort 
These " clonda of relaxation," if we may bo call them, are usually 
flaky and horizontal, sometimes tending to the silky cimie, yet 
sLowing no fine forms of drift ; but when the rain has passed, and 
the air is getting warm, forms the true clearing cloud, in wreaths 
that ascend coutiniially with a slow circling motion, melting aa 
they rise. The wood-cut, Fig. 91, is a rude note of it floating 
more quietly from the hill oE the Snperga, the church (nearly as 
large as St. Paul's) appearing above, and thus showing the scale, 
of the wreath. 

§ 17. This cloud of evaporation, however, does not alwaj 




It sometimes rests in absolute stillneea, low laid in the hoi- ' 
of the hilla, their peaks emergent from it. Fig. 1 
lliie condition of it, seen from a distance, among the Cenia hilla. 
I do not know what gives it this disposition to rest in the ravinea, 
nor whether there is a greater chill in the hollows, or a real actioii, 
of gravity on the particles of cloud. In general, tho positioi^ 
wema to depend on the temperature. Thua, in Chamouni, th< 
Crests of La Cflte and Taeonay continually appear in stormy we ath-' 
eras in Plate 36, Vol. TV., in which I intendedto represent rising 
drift-cloud, made denae between the crests by t\ie c\iV\ \twKv 'Oaa , 
glaciere. Buf in Ihc conriition filiown in "Fig. ^1, <sw ». cow\.ot^ 
Hrefy open sweep of hillside, the thermomctcT '»(o\v\i, tui's'^.^ 
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indicate a higher temperaturo in the sheltered valley than on the 
exposed peaks : yet the cloud still subsides into the valleys like 
folds of a garment ; and, more thiin this, sometimes eondit.iona 
of morning cloud, dependent. I believe, chiefly on dew evapoi-a- 
tion, form first on the tops of the soft hills of wooded Switzer- 
land, ani droop down in rent fringes, and separate tongues, cling- 
ing close to aJl the hill-sidea, and giving them exactly the appear- 
ance of being covered with white fringed cloth, falling over them 
in torn or divided folds. It always looks like a true action of 
gravity. How far it is, in reality, the indication of the power 
of the rising enn causing evaporation, first on tlie MU-top, 
and then in separate streams, by its divided light on the ravines, 
I cannot tell. The subject is, as , the reader perceives, alwaj 
inestricahly complicated by those three necessities — that to g 
a cloud in any given spot, you must have moisture toform t 
material of it, heat to develop it, and cold* to show it ; 
the adverse causes inducing the moisture, the evaporation, . 
the visibility are continually interchanged in presence and i 
power. And thus, also, the phenomena which properly belol 
to a certain elevation are confused, among hills at least, ' 
those which in plains would have been lower or higher. 

I have been led unavoidably in this chapter to speak of s 
conditions of the rain-cloud ; nor can we finally understand the 
forms even of the cumulus, without considering those into which 
it descends or diffuses itself. Which, however, being, I think, a 
little more interesting than our work hitherto, v/o will leave this 
chapter to its dolness, and begin another. 

* We might say light, as well as cold ; for it wholly depends on the de- 
gree of light in the sky how far delicate cloud is suen. 

The second figure from the top in Plate 69 shows an effect of morning 
Bght on the range of the Aiguille Bouchard (Chomouni). Every crag casts 
ils shadow up into apparently clear sky. Tho shadow ia, in such cases, a 
bluish gray, the color of cli'ar sky : and the defining light is caused by the 
Bunbeams showing mist wliirh otherwisie would have been unperceived. 
The shadows are not iiregular enough in outline — the shetcli was made for 
their color and sharpness, not their sh^M,— and 1 cannot now put tUem 
light, Bo I leave them as (hey were drawn at ihu moment. 
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g 1. Perhaps thp bRst and traest piece of work done in the 
firat TolTime of this book, was the accoont given in it of the rain- 
cload ; to which I have here little, descriptively, to add. Bnt 
the question before ns'now is, not who has drawn the rain-clood 
best, but if it were worth drawing at all. Our English artists 
naturally painted it often and rightly ; but are their pictures the 
letter for it ? We have aeon how mountatna are beautiful ; how 
trees are beautiful ; how Bun-lightcd clouJa are beaatiful ; bnt 
can rain be beautiful ? 

I Bpoke roughly of the Italian painters in that chapter, bo- 
tanse thoy could only draw distinct clouds, or violent storms, 
"massive concretions," while onr northern painters could repre- 
sent every phase of mist and fall of shower. 

But is this indeed bo delightful ? Is English wet weather, 
indeed, one of the things which we should desire to see Art give 
perpetuity to ? 

Yea, assuredly. I have given some reasons for this answer in 
Wio fifth chapter of last volume ; one or two, yet unnoticed, 
belong to the present division of our subject. 

§ 2, The climates or lands into which our globe is divided 
iiaj-, with respect to their fitness for ^rt, be perhaps conve- 
niently ranged under five heads : — 

I. Forest-lands, sustaining the great mass of the magnificent 
^gfltation of the tropics, for the most part characterized by 
'Boist and unhealthy Iieat, and watered by enormous rivers, or 
firiodical rains. This country cannot. I beUeve, develop the 
"uiui or art of man. He may reach great subtlety of intellect, 
w tlie Indian, bnt not become learned, not Tpio4uce a.-«^ ■^c?'^ 
^ only a savage or grotesque iorxa of it. 'E.^eia sav"eo««i?> **^ 
^iaSaenccsof cUamto eoiiM be vanqmslicd, tto Rceiiecu' 
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too large a scale. It would be difficult to conceive of groves ]i 
fit ftir iicadeinic imrposcB than those mentioned by Uniubolt 
into which no one can enter except under a stout wooden ehiel 
to avoid ibc chance of being killed by the fall of a nut, 

2. Sand-lands, including the desert and dry-rock plains 
the earth, inliabited generally by u nomade population, capal 
of high mental cultivation and of solemn monumental or rel 
ioufi art, but not of art iu which pleaenrsblenetis forms a 
clement, Ibcir life being eseentially one of hardship, 

3. Grape and wheat lands, uamely, rucks and hills, anch 
are good for the vine, aBsociatcd with arable ground forming t 
noblest and best ground given to man. In these districts oi 
art of the highest kind seems possible, the religious art of t 
Band-lands being here joined with that of pleasure or senae. 

4. Mcadow-lnnds, including the great pastoral and agriffl 
tnral districts of the North, capable only of an inferior art : t 
to lose its spiritTiality and become wholly material. 

5. Moss-lands, including the rude forest-mountain ■ 
ground of the North, inhabited by a healthy race, capable 
high mental cultivation and moral energy, but wholly incapa 
of art, except savage, like that of the foreat-lands, or as in S 
dinavia. 

We might carry out tliese divisions into others, but these i 
I think essential, and easily remembered in a tabular form ; st 
ing "wood" instciid of "forest," and "field" for "meadoWj"' 
can get such a form shortly worded : — 

"Wood-lonils Shrewd intellect ..... No art. 

Sand-lands High intellect Religious art, 

I Vine-lanils Highest intellect Perfect art. 

V Pield-Iandfl High intellect Maierial art, 

m Mosa-landa . . , . & Bhrewd intellect No art. 

§ 3. In this table the moss-lands appear symmetrically 
posed to the wood-lands, which in a sort they Jire ; the t 
diminutive vegetation under bleakest heaven, opposed to the 6 
colossal under sultriest heaven, while the perfect ministry of n 
elements, represented by bread and wine, produces the perfB 
eoni of man. '' 

But this is not altogether so. t\\cmnaa-\»»'\%\«TOittis 
advantage over tiic forest-lande, nami;\^, ws^^ tit Wc^^. 
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And not only sight of it, but continual and beneficent help 
Iroia it. AVhat they have to aeparttte them from barren rook, 
aaaely, their mosa and etreams, being dependent on its direct 
lelp, not on great rivera coming from distant mountain chains, 
wr on vast tracts of ocean-miat coming np at evening, but on 
tlie continuol play and change of aim und clond. 
§1. Note this word "change." The moss-lands have an 

, infinite advantage, not only in sight, but in liberty ; they are the 
ireest ground in all the world. You can only travcrso the great 

I Ifooda by crawling like a lizard, or climbing like a monkey— the 

,£ieat sands with slow stops and veiled head. But bare-headed, 
■nd open-eyed, ojid free-hmbed, commanding all the horizon's 
£pace of changeful light, and all the horizon's compass of tossing 

'■pound, yon. traTerse the moss-land. In discipline it is seTcre as 
the desert, but it is a discipline comjielling to action ; and the 

lEiOBB-lands seem, therefore, the rough schools of the world, in 
Thich its strongest human frames are knit and tried, and so 
lent down, like the northern winds, to brace and brighten the 
linguor into which the repose of more favored districts may 
degenerate. 

g 5. It would be strange, indeed, if there were no beauty in 
the phenomena by which this great renovating and purifying 
Tork is done. And it is done almost entirely by the great Angel 
W the Sea — rain ; — the Angel, observe, the messenger sent to a 

. ipeeial place on a special errand. Not the diffused perpetual 
JiKaence of the burden of mist, but the going and returning of 

I iutermittont cloud. All turns upon that intermittence. Soft 
OOBg on stone and rock ; — cave-fem of tangled glen ; wayside 

', *ell— perennial, patient, silent, clear ; stealing through its 

, *'|nare font of rough-hewn stone ; ever thus deep — no mor& — 
*bieli the winter wreck sullies not, the summer thirst wastes 

, lot, incapable o^f stain as of decline — where the fallen leaf floats 
indecayed, and the insect darts uudeflling. Creased brook and 

. ^ir-eddying river, lifted even m flood scarcely over its stepping- 
'tflnes, — but through all sweet summer keeping tremulous musio 
*ith harp-stringa of dark water among the silver fingering of 
*hp pebbles. Far away in the south the strong vWef Guda hs,-!* 
'■^hxeted, and gone down to tlie aea. 'Washed aiii Wravwf,, 

"^Jh fnrnaces of bhsting siuid, their broad beisfe ^\a»'0>.-^ ■•^s^ 
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^^Llwre ; but here t:lie soft wings of tiie Sea Angel droop still 
^^Rdew, aiid tLc shadows of their plumes falter ou the hills : sti 
^^■'latighings, and ghtterings of silver Htreamlets, tmrn sudd 
^^m and twined about the mossy heights iu trickling tinsel, 
^Ving to thetn us tliey wave.'^ 
^H g 6. Nor are those wings colorless. We habitually thii 
^^■'thc rain-cloud only aa dark and gray ; not knowing that W( 
^^Vio it perhaps the fairest, though not the most dazzling of 
^^pliucB of heaven. Oft«n in our English mornings, the rain-clt 
^" in the dawn form soft level fields, which melt imperceptibly 
the blue ; or when of lesa extent, gather into apparent 
crossing the Bheets of broader cloud above ; and all these bi 
^^ througliont iu an unspeakable light of pure rose-color, and 
^L pie, and amber, and blue ; not shining, but misty-soft ; 
^^K "barred masses, when seen nearer, composed of clusters or ti 
^B of cloud, like floss silk; looking as if each knot were a li 
^H Bwatlie or sheaf of lighted rain. No clouds form such skies, 
^V are so tender, various, inimitable. Turner himself never ot 
^B them. Gorreg^o, putting out liia wliolo strength, could 
^H^painted them, no other man.f 

^^P • Compare the beautiful stanza beginning ilio epilogue of the "C 

^^ Legend." 

f I do not mean that Correggio is greater than Turner, but that m 
way of work, the touch which he has used for the golden hair of Aj 
ioz kistance, could have painted these clouds. In open lowlaad oou 




been able to come to any satisfactory conclusion about 
itraugelj do tliey hlend wifli eac\x w&ei. aoe.tai 
of an actual group 
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I § T. For these are ihe robes of love of the Angel of the Sea, 
jlo these that name ia chiefly given, the "apreuduigs of the 
lElouds," from their extent, tboir gentleness, their fidneesof rain, 
lUoto how tliey'are spoken of in Job xxxvi. v. 29-;51. '"By 
' difm judgeth he the people ; he givctJi meat in abundiince. 
'With clouds he coveretb the light.* He hath hidden the light 
linbig hands, and commanded that it should return. He speaks 
i(d it to his friend ; that it is his possession, and that be may 
,.l(cend thereto." 

I That, then, is the Sea Angel's message to God's friends ^ that, 
'the meaning of those strange golden lights and pnrple flushes 
[before the morning rain. The rain is sunt to judge, and feed 
jusj but the light is the possession of the friends of CJod, and 
■they may ascend thereto, — where the tabernacle veil will cross 
Imi part its rays no more. 

I § 8. But the Angel of the Sea has also another message, — in 
tite "great rain of hia strength," rain of trial, sweeping away ill- 
HBt foundations. Then his roho ia not sjiread softly over the 
I whole heaven, as a veil, but sweeps back from hia shoulders, 
ponderous, oi)liqne, terrible — leaving his sword-arm free. 
I The approach of trial-storm, hurricane-storm, is indeed in its 
I 

I jniKst ultramarioB blue, traversed l>y atreaka of absolutely pure and perfect 
jH«-color. The blue passed downwards imperceptibly IdIo gray at a, and 
I Iheii into amber, and ut the white edge below into gaUh On this amlKr 
] pomid the streaks P were dark purple, aud. finally, the spaces at b b, again, 
■ dwrest and most precious blue, paler than that at A. Tlie tiaa levels of 
I Itese Riouds are always very notablo. After a coatinuancc of flue weather 
I Miong the Alps, the determined approach of rain ia usuall; announced by 
I (Nifi, unbrukea film of level cloud, white and Ihin at the approaching edge, 
; (my at the horizon, covermg Iho whole sky from side to side, and adva;ic- 
I ini Mcttdily from the south-west. Under its gray veil, aa it approaches, are 
fnmeA detached bars, darker or lighter than the field above, aceording to 
S>e position of the sun, Thexe bars are usually of a very eharply elongated 
I'slsliape, something tike flah. I habitually call them "flsh clouds," and 
look upon them with much discomfort, if any excursions of interest have 
l^m planned within the uext three days. Their oval shape ia a perspective 
iwepdon dependent on their flatnesa ; they are probably thin, extended 
kills, irregularly circular. 

* I do not copy the interpolated words which follow, " and TOmmaBd- 
f&ilnotfoii^fie. " The closing verae of the chapter, us we^iKvaMi,", S&muih: 
*%*/e,- not so la Uic Vulgate, Ihe reading of winch 1 ewe. 
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TBetnces as the cIoikU of tliu softer rain. But it ifi not slowg 
horizontu), but. ewift and steep : swift with passion of rave 
winds ; steep as elope of some dark, hollowed hill. The front! 
clouds come leaning forwarJ, one tbrnsting the other asid^ 
on : impatient, ponderous, impendent, like globes of rock Ij 
of Titiins — Ossa on Oljtnpua — but hurled forward all, in I 
wave of cloud-lava — cloud whose throat is as a sepulchre. PiJ 
beliind them rages the oblique wrath of the rain, white as ai 
dense as showers of driven etcel ; the pillars of it full of ^ 
life;_ Rain-Furies, shrieking as they fly; — scourging, as 
whips of scorpions ; — the earth ringing and trembling nil 
them, heaven wailing wildly, the trees stooped blindly c 
covering their faces, quivering in every le-af with horror, ruii 
their branches flying by them like black stubble. 

g 9. I wrote Furies. I ought to have written Gorgons. 
haps the render does not know that the Gorgons an 
are ever undying. We shall have to take our chance of b 
turned into stones by looking them in the face, presently. 
time. I gather what part of the great Greek story of the I 
Angels, has meaning for us here, 

Kerens, the God of the Sea, who dwells in it always (3fl 
tune being the God who rules it from Olympus), has childi 
the Earth; namely, Thanmas, the father of Iris; that is,! 
"wonderful" or miracle-working angel of the sea; Phorcys,! 
malignant angel of it (you will find him degraded through n 
forms, at last, in the story of Sindbad, into the Old Man otM 
Sea) ; Ceto, the deep places of the sea, meaning its bays a 
rocks, therefore called by Hcaiod "Fair-cheeked" Ceto; 
Eurybia, the tidal force or sway of the sea, of whom more I 
after. 

§ 10. Phorcys and Ceto, the malignant angel of the » 
the spirit of its deep rocky places, have children, namely, i 
GraiEe, the soft rain-clouds. The Greeks had a greater di^ 
of storm than we have, and therefore whatever violence is ii 
action of rain, they represented by harsher types than we sbfl 

■types given in one group by Aristophanes (speaking in r 

ery of the poets) : "This was the reason, then, that they t( 

much talk about the fierce rua\\™g ol \\\ft TO-iivaX. iSis 

glittering; and the locVa oi t^c \wtv4Ttt4.-"\v'i'4aea. T 
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|;»idthe bloyriiig atonns; and the bent-elawed birds drifted on 
jBie brooze, fresli, and aerial." Note the expression " Iwnt-elawed 
It illustrates two charactors of these clouds ; partly 
fccoiling -form ; but more dii-ectly the way they tear down 
Irth from tht! hill-sides ; cspeoiiilly those twisted storm- 
■ which in violent action becomo the waterspout. These 
B fiti'ike at a narrow point, often opening the earth on a 
31-side into a trench as a great>pickase would (whence the 
iiiffi are said to haye only one beak between them). Neverthe- 
—Iho raiii-clond was, on the whole, looked upon by the 
~B as beneficent, so that it is boasted of in the (Edlpiis Co- 
I for its perpetual feeding of the springs of Gephisus,* and 
) often ; and the opening song of the rain-clouds in 
tihanes is entirely beautiful : — 

I eternal Clouds ! let ua raise into open sight our dewy 

je, from the deep-sounding Sea, our Father, up to the 

i the wooded hills, whence -we look down over the sacred 

boorishing its fruits, and over the rippling of the divine 

ftfind over the low mnrmuring bays of the deep." I cannot 

Iniyseli about the meaning of the names uf the GriufQ — 

'o and Enuo — but the epithets which Hesiod gives them 

Bresting; " Pephredo, the well-robed; Enuo, the erocus- 

"' probably, it seems to me, fr^m their beautiful colors in 

. Next to the Graiaa, Phorcys and Ceto begat the Gor- 

Irhlch are the true storm-clouds. The Graiis have only 

k or tooth, but all the Gorgons have tnsks like boars ; 

I'liandB (brass being the word used for the metal of which 

Bales mttde their spears), and golden wings. 

fiieir names are " Steino" (straitened), of storms compressed 

row compass ; " Euryale" (having wide threshing-floor), 

ad over great space ; "Medusa" (the dominant), 

J terrible. She is essentially the highest storm-cloud ; 

e the hail-cloud or cloud of c«id, her countenance turn- 

l^irlio behold it to stone. (" He casteth forth bis ice like 

Who can stand before his cold ?") The serpents about 

ame (he » j'V^oi xpi/yat ^u««5eS to mean <Aovida,ntfts^TOinS"i 
ea not mailer, the whole passage l>eiu£ one ol iuioicmg,Vo. ■Qlo^s^^_ 
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hpT liead are the fringes of the hail, tlie idea of coldness being 
coniiCL'ted by the Greeks with the bite of the serpent, as with to 
hemlock, 

»§ 12. On Mincr^•a'B shield, her heiul eigiiifios, I IjelieTe, tha 
cloutly coldMBS of knowledge, and its vencimoua charactef, 
(" Knowledge puffeth up." Compare Bacon in Advancement ol 
Learning), But the idea of BoriJcnts rose esBentially from tis 
change of form in the cloud as it broke ; the camulus cloud ns6 
breaking into full storm till it is cloven by the cirrus ; vhidi 

I twice hinted at in the story of Perseua ; only we must go hack k 
Httle to gather it together, 
Perseus was the son of Jupiter by Danag, who being ahat 
a brazen tower, Jupiter came to her in a shower of gold: I 
brazen tower being, I think, only another eTpression for fiifl 
cnmulns or Medusa cloud ; and the golden rain for the rajs 
the sun striking it ; but we have not only this rain of Danae't 
remember in connection with the Gorgon, but that also 
sieves of the Danaides, said to represent the provision of 
with water hy their father Danaiis, who dug wells about 
Acropolis ; nor only wells, but ojiencd, I doubt not, channelg 
irrigation for the fields, because the Daniudea are said to liart 
brought the mysteries of Ceres from Egyjit. And though I cao- 

»not trace the root of the names Danaua and DanaS, there 
assuredly some farther link of connection in the deaths of th*' 
lovers of the Danaides, whom they slew, as Perseus MedniS. 
And again note, that when the father of Danae, Acrisius, 
detained in (3eriphoa by storms, a disk thrown by Perseus is oar 
ried by the wind ogninst his head, and kills him ; and laatlj 
when Perseua cuts off the head of Medusa, from her bloa 
springs Chrysaor, " wielder of the golden sword," the Angel 
tlie Lightning, and Pegasus, the Angel of the "Wild Fonn- 

I tains," that is to say, the fastest fl}'ing or lower rain-clouiij 
winged, but racing as upon the earth. 
§13, I say, "wild" fountains; because the kind of fountain 
itrom wliich Pegasus is named is especially the "fountain of i' 
great deep" of Genesis ; sudden and furious, (cataract* 
hmren, not windows, in the Septuagint) ; — the mountain torrel 
jansed by tliunderoue storm, or Ofi out " tcixn\'«i\^' 
L'le Jmping forth of water. T^eretoic.A Ka tVc iea-^ 
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Bonrcfl of streams, and so used typically of the sonrce of etila, or 
(.of paasione; whoreaa the word "spring" with tho Greeks is like 
. oar '•" well-liead"— a gentle issuing forth of water continually. 
^jfint, because both the ligiituing-fire and the gushing forth, as of 
ta fountain, are the signs of the poet's true power, together with 
nerpctaitj, it is Pegasus who etrikea the earth with his foot, on ' 
E'Belicon,* and causes Hippoerene to spring forth — "the horse's 
I irell-head." It is perpetual ; but has, nevertheless, the Pega^eaa 
k atorm-power. 

g 14. Wherein we may find, I think, sufBciont cause for put- 
■tiDg honor upon the rain-cloud. Few of us, perhaps, have 
thought, in watching its career across our own mossy hills, or 
"to the murmur of the springs amidst the mountain 
sietness, that the chief masters of the human imagination owed, 
|nd confessed that they owed, the force of their noblest thoughts, 
i to the flowers, of the valley, nor the majesty of the hill, but 
fl the flying cloud. 

Yet they never saw it fly, as we may in our own England, So 

■, at least, as I know the clouds of the south, they are often 

e terrible than ours, but the English Pegasus is swifter. On 

E Yorkshire and Derbyshire hills, when the rain-cloud is low 

i much broken, and the stea<ly west-wind fills all space vrith 

~" rength,t the sun-gleama fly like golden vultures: they are 

6 rather than shinings; the dark spaces and the dazzling 

i skim along the acclivities, and dart and dip from crag 



S'beHETe, however, that when PegnsuH strikes forth Una fountain, he 
9 springing from Medusa's blood, hut aa bom of 
ft hy Neptune ; the true horse was given by Neptune sinking the 
jilh his trident ; the divine horse is born to Neptune and the stonn.- 

Khove been o/ten at great heights on the Alps in rough weather, and 
Wn strong gusts of Btorro in the plains of the south. But, to get full 
ion of the very heart and meaning ( 
I think Scottish breezes 
It not Bubslootial. If you lean on th 
' it against a Yorkshire breeze 



wind, there is no place hke a. 
ro thinner, very bleak and pierc- 
m Ihcy will let you fall, but one 
would on a quickset hedge. I 



It Boon forget, — hsTing had the good fortune to meet a vigoroua o: 
April monnng, between Hawes and Settle, Just on V\\e ftsA \miBt 

w vague aenae of wonder with which 1 walthcd"iB^'w>'Ki\j^ " 
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^^^Ko (loll, svallow-like ; — ^no Graice these, — gray and withere 

^^^Klrcy Hounds rathor, following the Cerinthian stag with i 

^^Hvolden a,ntktrs. 

^^^ g 16. There ia one character about these lower rain-cloi 
partly affecting all their connection with the nii[)CT sky, whitj 
have never be-en able to acconnt for ; that which, - 

• noticed, Aristophanes fastened on at once for their distinct 
character — their obliquity. Thoy always fly in an oblique poaf™ 
tion, as in the Plate opposite, which is a careful facsimile of the 
first advancing mass of the rain-cloud in Turner's Slave Ship. 
"When the head of the cloud is foromost, as in this instance, and 
rain falling beneath, it is easy to imagine that its drops, increas- 
ing in size as they fail, may exercise eome retarding action on the 
wind. But the head of the cloud ia not always first, the base of 
it ia sometimes advanced,* The only certainty is, that it will 
not shapo itself horizontally, its thin drawn linos and main con- 
tours will always be oblique, though its motion is horizontal ; 
and, which ia still more curious, their sloping lines are hardly 
ever modified in their descent hy any distinct retiring tendency 
or perspective convergence, A troop of leaning clouds will follow 
one another, each stooping forward at the same apparent slope, 
round a fonrth of the horizon. 

g 18, Another circnmstance which the reader should note in 
this cloud of Turner's, is the witch-like look of drifted or 
erected locks of hair at its left side. We have Just read the worda 
of the old Greek poet : "Locks of the hundred-headed Tjplion ;" 
and must remember that Turner's account of this picture, in tlia 
Academy catalogue, was "Slaver throwing overboard the Dead 
and Dying. Typhoon coming on." The resemblimce to wildly 
drifted hair is stronger in the picture than in the engraving ; 
the gray and pnrple tints of torn cloud being relieved against 
[olden sky beyond. 

§ 17. It waa not, however, as we saw, merely to locks of hair, 
mt to serpents, tliat the Greeks likened the dissolving' of the 
Keduaa cloud in blood. Of that sanguine rain, or of its mean- 

I 

• When there Ja a violent current of wind near the jrrmind, the 
ma slope ft/i-ward al llic foot. See lie 'EiiWftm* \a Fuwty 
reload Sciiea. 



'mind, the r^n M^nri 
.«(^V Hurbor, of tlirfl 
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ing, I cannot yet speak. It ia connected with other and highi 
tjpes, which must be traced in another place.* 

But the likeness to serpents we may illustrate here. Tlio two^ 
PlatcB already given, 70 and 71 (at page 127), represent succ 
eive conditions ol the Medusa cloud on one of the Cenjf 
(the great limestone precipice above St. Michel, between Lanslt 
bonrg and St. Jean di Maurienne).t In the first, the cloud ia 
approaching, with the lee-side cloud forming beyond It; in the 
second, it has approached, increased, and broken, th^ Meduaa 
Bcrpents writhing about the central peak, the rounded tops of 
the broken cnmulna showing above. In this instance, thej 
take nearly the forms of flame ; but when the storm is mon, 
Tiolcait, they are toni into fragments, and magnificent revolv- 
ing wheels of vapor are formed, broken, and tossed into the air, 
aa the grass ia tossed in the hay-field from the toothed wheela 
of the mowing-machine ; perhaps,* in common with all other 
inventiong of the kind, likely to bring more evil upon men than, 
ercf the Medusa cloud did, and torn them more efEectually intO' 
atone.} 

§ 18. I have named in the first volume the principal works, 
of Turner representing these cloiida ; and until I am able t( 
draw them better, it ia useless to say more of them ; but in con- 
nection with the subject we have been examining, I should 
glad if the reader could turn to the engravings of the England 
dnwings of Salisbury and Stonehenge. What opportunities 
Tnroer had of acquainting himself with classical literature, and 
how he used them, we shall see presently. In the meantime, lot 
me 8itn])ly assure the reader that, in various byways, he had gained 
a knowledge of most of the great Greek traditions, and that he 

• See Part IX. chap. 3, " The Hcsperid ^gl6." 

f The reader mual remember that aketches made as these arc, on the iiv> 
tsnl, cannot be fur carried, and would lose oil their use if they 
flnieked at home. These were Imth made in pencil, and merely washed wilft 
ray on rclurning to the inn, enough to aecnre the mnin forma. 

t I donol say this carelessly, nor becaunc machines throw the laboring 
ion "out of work." The laborii^ man wiH always have more work limn 
he wants, I speak thus, becatwe the use of siich macWnery \wJo\icft 'Cub 
Aatruction of all pleasurea in rural lobor; and I douHnD\.,Hi ftia\. Aes^raa' 
z tbe essential dcien'ontion of thii nalional mind. 



ley^l 
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felt them more than he know them ; liis mind being afFe 
to a certain point, precisely as an ancient painter's wi 
bt«ii, hy extcind pheJioraena of natnre. To him, 
Greek, the storm-clouila seemed raossengera of fate, 
thorn, wbilo he reverenced ; nor does lie ever introda 
without some hidden )>iirpofie, bearing upon the espn 
the scene he is painting. 

§ 19. On that plain of Salisbury, he had Iieen strnclt 
its widely-spatiouH pastoral life ; and seoondly, by its n 
of tijc two great religions of England — Druidical and Oh 

Ho was not a man to miss the possible connection 
impressions. He treats the shepherd life us a type of t 
siastica) ; and composes liis two drawings so as to illustn 

In the drawing of Salisbury, the plain is swept by r 
not distressful rain. The cathcdriLl occupies tho ccntn 
picture, towering higli ovcrthe city, of wliicli the housi 
on purpose smaller than they really are) are scuttered ' 
like a flock of sheep. The cathedral is Burri)unded bj 
light. The storm gives way at first in a subdued glefl 
distant parish church, then bursts down again, breaks a; 
full light about the cathedral, and passes over the city, i) 
Bun and shade. In the foreground stands a shepherd lei 
his staff, watching his flock — bareheaded ; he has givBn 1 
to a group of children, who have covered themselves up 
and are shrinking from the rain ; liis dog crouches undei 
his sheep, for tho most part, are resting quietly, some c 
the slope of the bank towards him.* 

§ %Q. The rain-clouds in this picture are wrought wi 
which I have never seen equalled in any other sky of i 
kind. It is tho rain of blessing — abundant, but full ol 
ness ; golden gleams are flying across tho wet grass, and t 
on the lines of willows in the valley — willows by the watel 
the little brooks flash out here and there between them 
fields. Turn now to the Rt-oiiehenge. That, also, stands 
light ; but it is the Gorgon light — the sword of Ohrysaos 
against it. The cloud of judgment hangs above. ThiS' 

* Fou may see the aTTtuiRemenl nt svib^cA \ti 0«. ■^(^SS^rA. 
bat nothing more ; it ia among Vhu -woret i;ngiwrai^\aft>a Yaai 
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lars seem to reel before its slope, pale beneath the lightning. 
And nearer, in the darkness, the shepherd lies dead, his flock 
scattered. 

I allnded, in* speaking before of this Stonehenge, to Turner's 
use of the same symbol in the drawing of Paestum for Rogers's 
Italy ; but a more striking instance of its employment occurs in 
a Study of Paestum, which he engraved himself before undertaking 
the Liber Studiorum and another in his drawing of the Temple of 
Minerva, on Gape Colonna : and observe farther that he rarely 
introduces lightning, if the ruined building has not been devoted 
to religion. The wrath of man may destroy the fortress, but only 
the wrath of heaven can destroy the temple. 

§ 21. Of these secret meanings of Turner's, we shall see enough 
in the course of the inquiry we have to undertake, lastly, respect- 
ing ideas of relation ; but one more instance of his opposed uso 
of the lightning symbol, and of the rain of blessing, I name here, 
to confirm what has been noted above. For, in this last instance, 
he was questioned respecting his meaning, and explained it. I 
refer to the drawings of Sinai and Lebanon, made for Finden's 
Bible. The sketches from which Turner prepared that series 
were, I believe, careful and accurate ; but tlio treatment of the 
subjects was left wholly to him. Ho took the Sinai and Leb- 
anon to show the opposite influences of the Law and the Gospel. 
The Eock of Moses is shown in the burning of the desert, among 
fallen stones, forked lightning cleaving the blue mist which veils 
the summit of Sinai. Armed Arabs pause at the foot of the 
rock. No human habitation is seen, nor any herb or tree, nor 
any brook, and the lightning strikes without rain.* Over the 
Mount Lebanon an intensely soft gray-blue sky is melting into 
dewy rain. Every ravine is filled, every promontory crowned, 
by tenderest foliage, golden in slanting sunshine, f The white 
convent nestles into the hollow of the rock ; and a little brook 
nms under the shadow of the nearer trees, beside which two 
monks sit reading. 

§ 22. It was a beautiful thought, yet an erring one, as all 
illo^ghts are which oppose the Law to the Gospel. When peo< 

'Hoseaxin, 5, 15, 
fHoaeaxiv. 4 5, 6, Compare Psalm Ixxu. ^\^. 
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pl6 read, "the law came by Mosea, but grace and truth by 
Christ," do they Buppose that the law waa ungracions and un- 
tme ? The law was given for a foundation ; the grut-e (or mercy) 
and truth for fulfilment; — the whole forming one glurioua 
Trinity of judgment, merey, and truth. And if people would 
Imt read the text of their Bibloa mth heartier pnrpose of under- 
standing it, instead of 'sui>erstitiously, thty would see that 
throughout tho parts which they are intended to make most per- 
Bonally their own (the Psalms) it is always the Law which is 
Bpokon of with chief joy. The Psalma respecting mercy are often 
HoiTowf ul, as in thought of what it coat ; but those respecting the 
law are always full of delight. David cannot contain himself for 
joy in thinking of it, — he is ncTcr weary of its praise ; — " How 
love I thy law ! it is my meditation all the day. Thy testimouiea 
are my delight and my counsellora ; sweeter, also, than honey and 
the honeycomb. " 

g 23. And I desire, especially, that the reader should note 
this, in now closing the work through which we have passed 
together in the investigation of the beauty of the visible world. 
For perhaps he expected more pleasure and freedom in that 
work ; he thought that it would lead him at once into fields gf 
fond imagination, and may have been surprised to find that tha 
following of beauty brought him always under a sterner dominion 
of mysterious law ; the brightness was continually based upon 
obedience, and all majesty only another form of submission. 
But this is indeed so. I have been perpetually hindered in this ■ 
inquiry into the sources of beauty by fear of wearjing the 
reader with their severities. It was always accuracy I had to ask 
of him, not sympathy j patience, not zeal ; apprehension, not ■ 
sensation. The thing to be shown him was not a pleasure to ba ■' 
snatched, but a law to be learned. | 

g 24. It is in this character, however, that the beauty of tho-. 
jatural world completes its message. We saw long ago, how ita ' 
irarious powers of appeal to the mind of men might be traced to.3 
Borne typical expression of Divine attributes. We have seen since j 
how its modes of appi-al jtresent constant types of human obedi— ' 
ence to tlie Divine law, and constant proofs that this law, instead-' | 
of boing contrary to mercy, is the foundatioQ of all delight, aiid.j 
^^e guide of aJJ fair and fortuna,te csiaUince. ^ 
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§ 25. Which understanding, let us receive our last message 
from the Angel of the Sea. 

Take up the 19th Psalm and look at it verse by verse. Per- 
haps to my younger readers, one word may be permitted respecting 
their Bible-reading in general.* The Bible is, indeed, a deep 
book, when depth is required, that is to say, for deep people. 
But it is not intended, particularly, for profound persons ; on the 
contrary, much more for shallow and simple persons. And there- 
fore the first, and generally the main and leading idea of the 
Bible, is on its surface, written in plainest possible Greek, 
Hebrew, or English, needing no penetration, nor amplification, 
needing nothing but what we all might give — attention. 

But this, which is in every one's power, and is the only thing 
that jGrod wants, is I'ust the last thing any one will give Him. 
We are delighted to ramble away into day-dreams, to repeat pet 
verses from other places, suggested by chance words ; to snap at 
an expression which suits our own particular views, or to dig up 
a meaning from under a verse, which we should be amiably 
grieved to think any human being had been so happy as to find 
before. But the plain, intended, immediate, fruitful meaning, 
which every one ought to find always, and especially that which 
depends on our seeing the relation of the verse to those near it, 
'and getting the force of the whole passage, in due relation — this 
Bort of significance we do not look for ; — ^it being, truly, not to 
be discovered, unless we really attend to what is said, instead of 
to our own feelings. 

§ 26. It is unfortunate also, but very certain, that in order to 

• I believe few sermons are more false or dangerous than those in which 
the teacher professes to impress his audience by sliowing ''how much there 
is in a Terse." If he examined his own heart closely before bcginnmg, he 
would often find that his real desire was to show how much he, the ex- 
pounder, could make out of the verse. But entirely honest and earnest men 
often fall into the same error. They have been taught that they should 
ihraya loek deep, and that Scripture is full of hidden meanings ; and they 
easily yield to the flattering conviction that every chance idea which comes 
into tbeir heads in looking at a word, is put there by Divine agency. 
Hence they wander away into what they believe to be an inspired medita- 
tion, bat which is, in reality, a meaningless jumble ot ideas \ "^et^i^.^^ n^t^ 
pnper ideas, bnt with which the text in question baa xLo\3QMi% ^\Mb3uB^^* 
to da 
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Thenceforward, it oomps to the matter of it. 

g 31. Observe, jou have the two divisioiia of the cicclsi 
Tlio hcavona (comjiare Psalm viii.) dccliire the eternal j 
0(k1 before men, and the firmament the daily mercy of ( 
wards men. And the eternal glory ia in this — that the lawfl 
Ijord ia jjerfeot, and His testimony sure, and Ilia Btatntea n 

And the daily mercy irt thia — that the commandment ol 
Lord is pure, and Qia fear ia clean, and Uis judgments t 
riglittHiuB, 

There are three oppositions ; — 

Between law and commandment. 

Between testimony anil fear. 

Between atatute and judgment. 

§ 32, L Between law and commandment. 

The law is fixed and everlasting ; uttered once, abiding 1 
erer, ax the sun, it may not be moved. It is " perfect, conitf 
ing the soul :" the whole question about the soul being, whdf 
it has been tnrned from darkness to light, acknowlcdgud thigfl 
or not, — whether it is godly or ungodly P But the ( 
ment ia given momentarily to each man, according to tixm 
It does not convert : it guides. It doea not concern the.fl 
purpose of the soul ; but it enlightens the eyes, reBf 
epeoial act. The law ia, "Do this always ;" the command 
" Do l/iou this now ."" often mysterious enough, and throflf 
cloud ; chilling, and with strange rain of tears ; yet alwad 
(the law converting, but the commandment cleansing) ; 
not for guiding merely, but for Btrengthening, and tasting K 
with. " Look how mine eyes have been enlightened, beoa 
tasted a little of thia honey." 

g 33. II. Between teatimony and fear. 

The testimony is everlasting : the true promise of aalvatfi 
Bright as the sun beyond all the earth-cloud, it makes wi»| 
simple ; all wisdom being assured in perceiving it and trustingl 
aJl wisdom brought to nothing which doea not perceive it. 

But the fcar of God ia taught through special encoun _ 
and special withdrawal of it, accoj-ding to each man's n6i 
the earth-cloud — smile and frown alternately : it also, \ 
commflndment. is dean, pniging and casting out all < 
it only remaining for ever. 
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I g 3+. III. Between statute ami judgment, 
■The Btatates are the appointments of the Etomal justice;; 
^H and bright, and constant as tlie stars ; equal and balanced 
Ktoir courses. They "are right, mjoicjug the heart." Bub 

■ jadgments are special judgments of givi^n acts of men, 
nrae,'' that is to say, fulfilling the warning or promise given 
Boch man ; *' righteous altogether," that is, done or esecuted 
Rruth and righteonsness. The statute is right, in appoint- 
Elt. The judgment righteous altogether, in apiwintment and 
BJment ; — ^yet not always rejoicing the heart. 
■Then, respecting all these, comes the expression of passionate 
Bbe, and of joy ; that also divided with respect to each. Tha 
Kf of God, eternal in the Heavens, is future, " to be desired 
Ke than gold, than much fine gold" — treaaiire in the hcavena 
K fiulBtk not. But the present guidance and teaching of God 
win «ftrth ; they are now possessed, sweeter than all earthly 
K — " Bweetor than honey and the honeycomb. Moreover by 
Hi" (the law and the testimony) "is thy servant warned" — 
Bed of the ways of death and life. 

P*'And in keeping them" (the commandments and the judg- 
kts) "there is great reward:" pain now, and hittemesa ol 
■Es, but reward unspeakable. 

■g 35. Thus far the psalm has been descriptive and interprefc- 
ft, It ends in prayer. 

■ ''Who can understand his errors?" (wanderings from tha 
nect law.^ "Cleanse thou me from secret faults; from all 
K I have done against thy will, and far from thy way, in the 
Bkness. Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins" 
■tfl against the commandment) "against thy will when it is 
to and direct, pleading with heart and conscience. So shall I 
■Undcfiled, and innocent from the great transgression — the 
■iBgression that cmcifl.es afresh. 

■ " Let the words of my mouth (for I have set them to declare 

■ law), and the meditation of my heart (for I have set it to 
m thy commandments), be acceptable in thy sight, whose 
Wj is my strength, and whose work, my redemption ; my 
pOTgth) and my Kedeemer." 
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OF IDEAS OF RELATION: -FIRST, OF 
ES^TEI^TIOK FORMAL. 



THE LAW OP HELP. 

, We haTo now reached the last and the most important 

t of onr subject. Wc have seen, in tho first division of this. 

li^k, how far art may be, and has been, consistent with physical ot 

terial facts. In its second division, we examined how far ift 

Vtmaj be and has been obedient to the laws of pliysical beanty. 

In this last division wo h.ive to consider its relations of art tO; 

God and man. Its work in the help of human beings, and aei 

[ Tioe of tlieir Creator. 

We have to inquire into the various Powers, Conditions, and^ 

a of mind involved in the conception or creation of pictures; 

■IJie choice of subject, and the mode and order of its history; 

pie choice of forma, and the modes of thoir arrangement 

jid these phases of mind being concerned, partly with 

3 and arrangemont of incidents, partly with choice and 

ingement of forma and colors, the whole subject will fall into 

I main divisions, namely, expressional or spiritual invention; 

d material or formal invention. 

They are of conrse connected ; — all good formal inycntion 

•eing expressional also ; but as a matter of convenience it is best' 

> eay what may be ascertained of the nature of formal inven- 

Pon, before attempting to illustrate tho faculty in its higher 

leld. 

I gS- F^rst, then, of Isvestios Form\l, othcrwrn smitw; 

monly called technical eonipomtion ; that is to ¥a-^,'CliS 
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Tutgement of lines, forms, or colors, so aa to proanoe &e ^ 
poaaihle effect.* 

1 have often been aocuaed of Elighting this quality in p 
tun's ; the fact being that I have avoided it only because I o 
Bideritl it too groat and wonderful for me to deal with. Tlian 
longer I thonght, the more wonderful it always Eoemed ; and it I 
ie, to myself personally, the (juality, above all others, which I 
fpvee me delight in pictures. Many others I admire, or fespert; 
bnt tiiia one I rejoice in. Expression, sentiment, truth to nature, I 
are esaential ; but all these are not enough. I never care to look I 
at a picture again, if it be ill composed ; and if well composedl I 
can hardly leave off looking at it. 

"Well composed." Does that mean according to rule ? 

No. Precisely the contrary. Composed as only the man n 
did it could have done it ; composed as no other picture is, Ot I 
froB, or ever can be again. Every great work stands alone. 

§ 3. Yet there are certain elementary laws of arrangemeal I 
traceable a little way ; a few of those only I shall note, not cariflj I 
to pursue the subject far in this W9rk, so intricate it bocom* I 
even in its first elements : nor could it be treated with any up- 1 
proach to completeness, unless I were to give many and elaboratt I 
ontlinos of large pictures. I have a vague hope of entering ot I 
each a task, some future day. Meantime I shall only ii 
(tate the place which technical composition should hold in onl | 



I nnderst^md what composition is, and li 



And, first, let 
iar it is required. 



• The word composition 
expressive, that when I wri 



^Kwnj 



has been so much abused, and is io itself eo 
te the first part of this work 1 inteaded ftl^ 
to use, in tliis final section of it, the word " inveDtJoo," and bo reserve ft 
term " composidon" for that false compoMtion which can he lau^tj 
priticiplus ; oa I have aireodj so employed the Isnii in the chapti 
"Imagination Associative," in the second volume. But, in arraoginga 
section, I find it is not conveniently possible to avoid the ordinHi? n 
parlance ; I therefore only head the section aa I iotimded (and aa U, 
best), umng in the text the ordinarily accepted term ; only, the readef q 
be careful to noW that wlial I spoke of shortly as "composition" ;' 
chapters oa "Imagination," I here olvjajB call, ^atincUy, "faise c 
using iiere, as I find most totivcn\';!il. Mit -wutiVi "\&iisk 
ipositioit" tndiilerBnlly tor 0\e true iftcuil^ - 
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g 4. Composition miiy be best defined as the help of evory- 
tHng in the picture by everything else. 

I wish the reader to dwell a. little on this word "Help." It 
is a, grave one. 

In substance which we call "inanimate," eb of clouds, or 
stones, their atoms may cohere to each other, or eonsiat wi^h 
eacli other, hut they do not help each other. The romovul of 
one part does not injure the rest. 

But in a ])lant, the tali:ing away of any one port does injure 
the rest. Hui-t or romovo any portion of the sap, bark, or pith, 
|ho rest is injured. II any part enters into a state in which it no 
^ore assists the rest, and has thus become "helpless," we call it 
.also "dead." 

The power which eaases the several portions of tho plant to 
lielp each other, wo call life. Much more is this so in an animal. 
We may take away the branch of a tree without much harm to 
It; but not tho animal's limb. Thus, intensity of life is also 
intensity of holpfulness — completoness of depending of each part 
on all the rest. .The ceasing of this help is what we call corrup- 
tion; and in proportion to the perfoctness of the help, is the 
{dreadfulness of the loss. The more intense the life has been, the 
Jnore terrible is its corruption. 

The decomposition of a crystal ia not necessarily impure at 
jriL The fermentation of a wholesome liquid begins to admit 
tfee idea slightly ; the decay of leaves yet more ; of flowers, more ; 
fituiimak, with greater painfuluess and terriblcness in exact pro- 
Kuiion to their original vitality ; and the foulest of all comip- 
fion is that of the body of man ; and, in his body, that which is 
cccaeioned by dise.'iso, more tlian that of natural death. 

§ 5. I said jnst now, that though atoms of inanimate sub- 
^tanco could not help each other, they conld " consist" with each 
Bther. " Consistence" is thrar virtue. Thus the parts of a crys- 
W are consistent, but of dust, inconsistent. Orderly adlierence, 
tlio best help its atoms can give, constitutes the nobleness of such 
mbstance. 

I "When matter ia either consistent, or living, we call it pure, 
EltGlean j when inconsistent, or corrupting (nnlielpful), we call 
ft impure- or nnrleau. The greatest uncleanliiiesa \i6va^ "Oo^ 
tJu'cJi is fgscnfially most opposite to life. 
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^^P Life and GonsistoDcy, then, both GxpreGEiog one cbaract^t^ 
^^■(namely, helpfulneBB, of a higher or lower order), the Maker of 
^^bll creatures and things, " by whom all creatnreH live, aud all 
^~ things consist," is essentially and for ever the Helpful One, or is 
eoftor Saxon, the "Iloly" One. 

Tbo word has no other ultimate meaning : Helpful, harmless 4 
undefiled : " living" or " Lord of life." 

The idea ia clear and mighty in the cherubim's cry : "Help- 
ful, helpful, helpful, Lord God of Hosts;" i.e. of all the hosta, 
^^ armies, and creatures of the earth,* 

^^U § 6. A pure or holy state of anything, therefore, ia that in 
^^nrhieh all its parts are helpful or consistent. They may or may 
^Vnot be homogeneous. The highest or organic purities are com- 
posed of many elements in an entirely helpful state. The high- 
est aud first law of the universe — and the other name of life, is, 
therefore, "help." The other name of death is "separation." 
Government and co-operation are in all things and eternally the 
laws of life. Anarchy and competition, eternally, and in all 
things, the laws of death. 

§ 7. Perhaps the best, though the most familiar example we 
could take of the nature and power of consistence, will be that 
of the possible changes in the dust we tread on. 

Escinsivo of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at a more 
absoluta typo of impurity than the mud or slime of a damp over- 
troddon path, in the outskirts of a maiinfacturing town. I do 
not say mud of the road, because that is mixed with animal 
refuse ; but take merely an ounce or two of the blackest slime 
of a beaten footpath on a rainy day, near a large manufacturing 
town. 

§ 8. That slime we shall find in most cases composed of clay 
(or hrickdust, wliicli is burnt clay) mixed with soot, a lit.tle sand, 
and water. All these elements are at helpless war with each 
other, and destroy reciprocally each other's nature and power, 

• "Tbecrieaofaiem which have reaped have entered into the ears of 
Hip Lord of Sabfloth (of aU Ihe creatureH of (ho earlh)." Tou wUl find a 
wonrfcTfiil clearness come into many texts by reading. habininJJy, -'JielpfiU" 
anil -Jiclpfulness" for "lioIy"iuid "lioliness/'or tOso "living," as in Roni. 

The sense "dediciitocl" (the lM\n »arla'l«^, \wviis, of course, in ' 
to the Supreme Being, 1^ an cnriti^j ae<-(nv4ists B.<i4i«i;\4™!i!i«, 
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competing and fighting for place at every tread of your foot ;— 
Band squeezing out clay, and clay Bqueesing out wator, and Boot 
meddling everywhere and defiling the whole. Let us eupposo 
that this onnce of mud is left in perfect rest, and that its ele- 
ments gather together, like to like, bo that their atoms may gel 
into the closest relations possible. 

§ 9. Let the clay begin. Ridding itself of all foreign sub- 
stance, it gradually becomes a white earth, already very beautiful ; 
and fit, with help of congealing fire, to be made into finest por- 
celain, and painted on, and be kept in kings' palaces. But such 
artificial consistence is not its best. Leave it still quiet to follow, 
ita own instinct of unity, and it becomes not only white, but' 
dear ; not only clear, but hard ; not only clear and hard, but sq< 
set that it can deal witli light in a wonderful way, and gathi 
out of it the loveliest blua rays only, refusing the rest, 
it then a sapphire. 

Such being the consummation of the clay, we give similar 
permission of quiet to the sand. It also becomes, first, a white 
earth, then proceeds to grow clear and hard, aud at last arranges 
iteelf in mysterious, infinitely fine, parallel lines, which have tho 
power of reflecting not merely the blue rays, but the blue, green, 
purple, and rod rays in the greatest beauty in which they ciin 
seen through any hai-d material whatsoever. We call it then oa. 
opal. 

In next order the soot seta to work; it cannot make itself 
white at first, but instead of being discouraged, tries harder and 
harder, and comes out clear at last, and the hardest thing in the 
world ; and for the blackness that it had, obtains in exchange 
the power of reflecting aU the rays of the sun at once in the 
vividest blaze that any solid thing can shoot. We call it then »: 
diamond. 

Last of all the water purifies or unites itself, contented: 
enough if it only reach the form of a dew-drop ; but if we insist- 
on its proceeding to a more perfect consistence, it crystallizes into 
the shape of a, star. 

And for the ounce of slime which we had by political 
of o«m])etition, we have by political economy oi e.ivo^ts.'nD'a, 
tapphire, lui opal, mid a, diamond, set in tlie miisl ol a. s^ai 
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§ 10. Now invention in art Bignifiea an aiTangement, 

'hidi ei-erything in tlie work is thus consistent wiLh aJl thinga 

and helpful tu iJl eke. 

It is the gi-eutest and rarest of all the qualities of art The 

iwer by which it is eflected is aiisolutely inexplicable and in- 

f'.communicaWe ; but exercised with entire facility by those who 

ftosGese it, in many cases even unconsciously.* 

In work which is not oomposod, there may be many beauti- 
;Ail tfaingB, but they do not help eacii other. They at t!ie beat 
•only stand beside, and more usually compete with mid destroy, 
each other. They may be connected artificially in many ways, 
but the te.st of there being no invantiou is, that if one of them, 
be taken away, the others are no worse than before. But in 
tiTie composition, if one bo taken away, all the rest are helpless 
and valueless. Generally, in falsely composed woi'k, if anything 
be taken away, the rest will look better ; because the attention is 
jess distracted. Hence the pleasure of inferior artists in sketch- 
ig, and their inability to finish ; ail that they add destroys. 

D in true composition, everything not only helps 
everything else a little, but helps with its utmost power. Every 
atom is in full energy ; and all that energj' is kind. Not a line, 
nor Bpark of color, but is doing its very best, and that best ia 
Aid. The extent to which this law is carried in truly right and 
[lioble work ia wholly inconceivable to the ordinary observer, and 
true account of it would be believed. 

§ 13, True composition being entirely easy to the man who 
f'Oain compose, be is seldom proud of it, though he clearly recog- 
ics it. Also, true composition is inexplicable. No one can 
ilain how the notes of a Mozart melody, or the folds of a piece 
Titian's drapery, produce their essential effect on each other. 

• By diligent sHidy of good compositions it is possible to put work to- 
gether BO tliat the pans shall help each other, a little, or at all events do do 
harm ; and wlien some tact and tasle are agBoclated with this diligence, seiu- 
blancea of real inveiitioa are often produced, which, being the results of 
great labor, the artist is always proud of ; and which, being capable of 
learned explanation and imilaljon, the spectator naturally lakes inlereat in. 
TTie commoa precepts about compoMtion all produce and t«ach this folso 
which, as true compoBition ia the wAiteja,. being the corruption otU 
igaobleat condition of art. 
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If you do not feel it, no one can by reasoning make you feel it. 
And, the highest composition is so subtle, that it is apt to be- 
come unpopular, and sometimes seem insipid. 

§ 13. The reader may be surprised at my giving so high a 
place to invention. But if he ever come to know true invention 
from false, he will find that it is not only the highest quality of 
art, but is simply the most wonderful act or power of humanity. 
It is pre-eminently the deed of human creation ; noirjai^, other- 
wise, poetry. 

If the reader will look back to my definition of poetry, he will 
find it is " the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble grounds for 
the noble emotions'' (VoL III. p. 10), amplified below (§ 14) into 
"assembling by help of the imagination ;" that is to say, imagi- 
nation associative, described at length in Vol. II., in the chapter 
just referred to. The mystery of the power is suflBciently set 
forth in that place. Of its dignity I have a word or two to say 
here. 

§ 14. Men in their several professed employments, looked at 
broadly, may be properly arranged under five classes : — 

1. Persons who see. These in modem language are some- 
times called sight-seers, that being an occupation coming more 
and more into vogue every day. Anciently they used to be called, 
amply, seers. 

2. Persons who talk. These, in modem language, are 
usually called talkers, or speakers, as in the House of Commons, 
and elsewhere. They used to be called prophets. 

3. Persons who make. These, in modern language, are 
usually called manufacturers. Anciently they were called poets. 

4. Persons who think. There seems to be no very distinct 
modem title for this kind of person, anciently called philoso- 
phers ; nevertheless we have a few of them among us. 

5. Persons who do : in modem language, called practical per- 
sons ; anciently, believers. 

Of the first two classes I have only this to note, — that we 
onght neither to say that a person sees, if he sees falsely, nor 
speaks, if he speaks falsely. For seeing falsely is worse than 
blindness, and speaking falsely, than silence. A.m2kXi^\\Q\%l^<^ 
Hm-mghted to discern the road from the ditch, ia?i^ ici^ ^\v\Ocl 
h wbich ;—bnt if the ditch appears manifestly to\v\m\-^\i^'OcA 
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^^B road, and the road to he tho ditch, what shall hecome of fa 

^^K :FalHo seeing is tinapeing.^n the negative side of blindness ; i 
^^F fftlsL' siWiiking, unspeaking, — on tho negative aide of silenoe. I 
To ihe persona who think, also, the same test applies m 
shrewdly. Theirs ia a dangerous profeeBion ; and from the fl 
of the Aristophanes thought-shop to tho great German e 
ment, or thought-manufactory, whose prodnctions have, u 
pily, taken in part the place of tho older and more f 
commodities of Nuremberg t^ys and Berlin wool, it has t 
" often harmful enough to mankind. It slionld not he so, 1 
I . false thought is more distinctly and visibly no thought till 
false saying is no saying. But it is touching the two great i 
duetive classes of the doers and makers, that we have (me orfl 
I important points to note here. 

§ 15. Hiis the reader ever considerod, carefully, what in 
meaning of " doing" a thing ? 

Sujipose a rock falls from a hiU-side, crnshes a group of I 
L tages, and kille a number of people. Tho stone has prodaoJ 
I great effect in the world. If any one asks, respecting thebi 
[ roofs, " What did it ?" yon say the stone did it. Yet yon 3| 
I talk of tho deed of tho stone. If yon inquire farther, and I 
r'ihat a goat had been feeding boside tho rock, and had loo 
[ it by gnawing the roots of the grasses beneath, you find the J 
I to be the active eauso of the calamity, and you say the goat] 
I "it. Yet you don't call the goat the doer, nor talk of it*B 
I deed. But it yon find any one went np to the rook. In theffl 
I and with deliberate purpose loosened it, that it might fall old 
, cottages, you say in quite a different sense, " It ia hia deed] 
[ ia the doer of it." 

§ 16. It appears, then, that deliberate purpose andreaolll 
J, needed to constitute a deed or doing, in the true sense oT 
['■word ; and that when, accidentally or mechanically, events 1 
J ■ place without such purpose, wo have indoed effects or result^ 
I'agcnts or causes, but neither deeds nor doers. 

Now it so happens, as we all well know, that by far! 
I largest part of things happening in practical life are bfW 
I about with no deliberate purpoae, TKctc otq always a nnmbfl 
_ iople who have the nature ol atoiiea -, ftve-y i^ «^ <iCMs -^ 
bd crush them. Some again Ua\ft ftie Tv^-V-ite A 'rw 
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twist about other people's feet and entangle them. More have 
the nature of logs, and lie in the way, so that every otie falls over 
them. And most of all have the nature of thorns, and set them- 
selves by waysides, so that every passer-by must be torn, and all 
good seed choked ; or perhaps make wonderful crackling under 
various pots, even to the extent of practically boiling water and 
working pistons. All these people produce immense and sorrow- 
ful effect in the world. Yet none of them are doers : it is their 
nature to crush, impede, and prick : but deed is not in them.* 

§ 17. And &rthef, observe, that even when some effect is 
finally intended, you cannot call it the person's deed, unless it is 
what he intended. 

If an ignorant person, purposing evil, accidentally does good, 
(as if a thief s disturbing a family should lead them to discover 
in time that their house was on fire) ; or vice versd, if an igno- 
rant person intending good, accidentally does evil (as if a child 
should give hemlock to his companions for celery), in neither 
case do you call them the doets of what may result. So that in 
order to a true deed, it is necessary that the effect of it should 
be foreseen. Which, ultimately, it cannot be, but by a person 
who knows, and in his deed obeys, the laws of the universe, and 
of its Maker. And this knowledge is in its highest form, re- 
specting the will of the Ruling Spirit, called Trust. For it is 
not the knowledge that a thing is, but that, according to the 
promise and nature of the Euling Spirit, a thing will be. Also 
obedience in its highest form is not obedience to a constant and 
compulsory law, but a persuaded or voluntary yielded obedience 
to an issued command ; and so far as it was a persuaded submis- 
sion to command, it was anciently called, in a passive sense, 
"persuasion," or Tticrri^, and in so far as it alone assuredly did, 
and it alone could do, what it meant to do, and was therefore the 
root and essence of all human deed, it was called by the Latins 
the "doing," or fides, which has passed into the French foi and 

♦ We may, perhaps, expediently recollect as much of our botany as to 
teach us that there may be sharp and rough persons, like spines, who yet 
have good in them, and are essentially branches, and can \]>vx^ ^m\> XX:^<^ \:r^^^ 
ftornj p^BOB Iflr no spine, only an excrescence ; Tootlesa evett£iox^,-ARa^^s& 
efFmmam. No crown made of such can ever meet gVorj oi 1^3\%^^^iaaD^ 
(b Memathaa, Ixviii.) 
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the Eoglifih faith. Aiid therefore bocause in His doing always 
ccrtwD, and in Hia epoaking always true, His name who leads 
the armies of Heaven ia " Faithful and True," * and all deetls 
which are done in alliance with those armies, bo they small or 
great, are essentially deeds of faith, which therefore, and in this 
one stem, eternal, senae, subdues all kingdoms, and tnms to 
flight the armies of the aliens, and is at once the source and tha 
substance of all human deed, rightly bo called. 

§ 18. Thus far then of practical per8ons, once called believeta, 
as eet forth in the last word of the noblest group of words 
BO far as I know, uttered by simple man concerning his practice, 
being the final testimony of the loaders of a great practical 
nation, whoso deed thenceforward became an example of deed to 
mankind : 

il^eYr', dyyiXXetv Aaxs8at)tovioit, on rgSe 
KeiueOa, raiS xet'var ptjUaQi KeiOoutyoi, 

"0 stranger! (wo pray thee), teU the Lacodsemonians (hat 
are lying here, having ohcyed their words." 

g 19. What, let ua ask next, ia the ruling character of 
■n who produces — the creator or maker, anciently called 

■t? 

We have seen what a deed is. What then ia a "creation' 
Nay, it may be replied, to "create" cannot be said of mt 
labor. 

On tho contrary, it not only can be said, but is and must 
said continually. You certainly do not talk of creating a wat^h, 
or creating a shoo ; nevertheless you do talk of creating a feeling. 
Why ia this ? 

Look back to tlie greatest of all ci'catjon, that of the world. 
Suppose the trees had been ever bo well or so ingeniously put to- 
gether, stem and leaf, yet if they had not been able to grow, 
would they have been well created? Orsnppose the fish had been 
cut and stitched finely out of skin and whalebone; yet, cast upon 
tho waters, had not been able to swim ? Or sniipuse Adam and 
Eve bad been made in tlie softest clay, ever so neatly, and set 

' " True," me&DS, etymologically, not "consialentwith fact," but "wtiitftij 
■Biay be trusted." "This ia a true aaymg, and'nortlis ol a.\i. scec^ 
«6&. meanioga truaty saying, — a BayinEto^K*«^»n^.^«a»*'*^^»- 
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the foot of the tree of knowledge, fastened up to it, quite unable 
to fall, or do anything else, would they have been well created, 
or in any true sense created at all ? 

§ 20. It will, perhaps, appear to you, after a little farther 
thought, that to create anything in reality is to put life into it. 

A poet, or creator, is therefore a person who puts things to- 
gether, not as a watchmaker steel, or a shoemaker leather, but 
who puts life into them. 

His work is essentially this : it is the gathering and arrang- 
ing of material by imagination, so as to have in it at last the har- 
mony or helpfulness of life, and the passion or emotion of life. 
Mere fitting and adjustment of material is nothing; that is 
watchmaking. But helpful and passionate harmony, essentially 
choral harmony, so called from the Greek word "rejoicing,*'* is 
the harmony of Apollo and the Muses ; the word Muse and 
Mother being derived from the same root, meaning " passionate 
seeking," or love, of which the issue is passionate finding, or 
sacred invention. For which reason I could not bear to use 
any baser word than this of invention. And if the reader will 
think over all these things, and follow them out, as I think he 
may easily with this much of clue given him, he will not any 
more think it wrong in me to place invention so high among the 
powers of man.f 

Or any more think it strange that the last act of the life of 
SocratesJ should have been to purify himself from the sin of 
having negligently listened to the voice within him, which, 
through all his past life, had bid him "labor, and make har- 
mony." 

• Xopov^ re corouctx^vat leapd rrji x^P^^ €M<pvTov ovoiia, (De 
kg. IL 1.) 

t This being, indeed, among the visiblest signs of the Divine or immortal 
life. We have got a base habit of opposing the word " mortal "or ** death- 
ful" merely to "wTi-mortal ;" whereas it is essentially contrary to ''divine" 
(to 0£/o?, riot to dOavdro?, Phaedo, 66), that which is deathful being 
anarchic or disobedient, and that which is divine ruling and obedient ; this 
bdng the true distinction between flesh and spirit. 

t UoXXdxt^ fioi q>oiTGov rd avro kvvTCviov ^v T(a itapEX^ovxx 
fiisoy aXXor^ iv aXXt^ oWet (paivofnevoVy rci avxoi h\ "Keyov^ Q» 
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g 1. The reader has probably been gnrprised at my a 
made often before now, and reiterated hero, that the m\9 
portion of a great cnmpoBition is helpful to the wliole. It cert 
doot! not seem easily conceivable that thie should be so. 
go further, and say that It ia inooncelTablo. But It is the fact 
We shall discern it to be Bo by taking one or two compouti 
to pieces, and examining the fragments. In doing whi 
must remember that a groat composition always has ,alG 
emotional purpose, technically called its motive, to which i 
lines and forms have some relation. Undulating lines, ft 
> fitance, are expressive of action ; and would be false in e 
' the motive of the picture was one of repose, Horizonti 
angular lines are E'apressivG of rest and etrengtli ; 
destroy a design whose purpose was to express disquiet andft 
ness. It ia therefore necessary to oecertaiu the motive I) 
descending to the detail. 

§ 2. One of the simplest subjects, in the series of {he ] 
of FrancCj is " Rietz, near Saomnr." The published Plate 
a better rendering than usual of its tone of light ; and my i 
etching, Plate 73, sufficiently shows the arrangement of its 
What is their motive ? 

To get at it completely, we must know something o 
; Loire. 

The district through which it here flows is, for ihe moat 

j a low place, yet not altogether at the level of the st 

I into steep banks of chalk or gravel, thirty or forty feet 

I Tunning for miles at about an equal height above the water, 

Tiese banks are excavated bj Ilia pcaaa.utr'j, partly for ho 

V'partlyfoi cellars, so economiamg Yvuc-^aT^^'iiwa daw*-, w 

Y» kind of continuoua village xvina a\oiiS ^'^-'^^ "^'^'^'^^-^i ' 
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lialf of caves, half of rudo buildings, backed by the cliff, propped 
against it, therefore always leaning away from the river ; mingled 
with overlappings of vineyard trellis from above, and little towers 
or summer-houses for outlook, when the grapes are ripe, or for 
gossip over the garden wall. 

§ 3. It is an autumnal evening, then, by this Loire side. 
The day has been hot, and the air is heavy and misty still ; the 
sunlight warm, but dim ; the brown vine-leaves motionless : all 
else quiet. Not a sail in sight on the river,* its strong, noiseless 
current lengthening the stream of low sunlight. 

The motive of the picture, therefore, is the expression of rude 
but perfect peace, slightly mingled with an indolent languor and 
despondency; the peace between intervals of enforced labor; 
happy, but listless, and having little care or hope about the 
future ; cutting its home out of this gravel bank, and letting the 
vine and the river twine and undermine as they will ; careless to 
mend or build, so long as the walls hold together, and the black 
fruit swells in the sunshine. 

§ 4. To get this repose, together with rude stability, we have 
therefore horizontal lines and bold angles. The grand horizontal 
space and sweep of Turner's distant river show perhaps better in 
the etching than in the Plate ; but depend wholly for value on 
the piece of near wall. It is the vertical line of its dark side 
which drives the eye up into the distance, right against the hori- 
zontal, and so makes, it felt, while the flatness of the stone pre- 
pares the eye to understand the flatness of the river. Farther : 
hide with your finger the little ring on that stone, and you will 
find the river has stopped flowing. That ring is to repeat the 
curved lines of the river bank, which express its line of current, 
and to faring the feeling of them down near us. On the other 
side of the road the horizontal lines are taken up again by the 
dark pieces of wood, without which we should still lose half 
our space* ^ 

Next : The repose is to be not only perfect, but indolent : the 
Yepoie of out'Wearied people : not caring'much what becomes of 
them. 
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Yon see the road is covered with litter. Eyen the croekery 
I left outside the cottage to dry in the eun, after being wafilied 
The steps of the cottage door have been too high for com- 
fort originally, only it waa lesa tronble to cut tlireu Wge stones 
than four or five small. They are now all aslope and broken, 
not repaired for joars. Theii" weighty forms increase the sense 
of languor throughout the scene, and of stability also, because woj 
feel how difBcult it would be to stir them. The crockery has ilu 
work to do also ; — the arched door on the left being neeessary tM 
show the great thickness of walla and the strength they require 
to prevent falling in of the cliff above; — asthe horizoutal linea 
must be diffused on the right, so this areh must be diffused on 

»the left ; and the large round plate on one side of the steps, with 
&ie two amall ones on the other, are to carry down tlie element 
of circular curvature. Hide them, and see the result. 
Ab they carry the arched group of forma down, the arched 
window-shutter diffuses it upwai'da, where all the lines of the 
distant buildiags suggest one and the same idea of disorderly and 

». careless strength, mingling raaeonry with rock. 
I § 5. So far of the horizontal and curved lines. How of the 
*adiating ones ? "What has the black vine treUis got to do ? 
Lay a pencil or ruler parallel with its lines. Yon will find 
that they point to the massive building in the distance. To 
which, as nearly as is possible without at once showing the arti- 
fice, every other radiating lino points also ; almost ludicrously 
when it is once pointed out ; even the curved line of the top of 
the terrace runs into it, and the last sweep of the river evidently 

leads to its base. And so nearly is it in the exact centre of tha 

^^Ljiicture, that one diagonal from comer to comer passes through 
^^H|t, and the other only misses the base by the twentieth of an 

^pach. 
^Bbyit 
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If you are accustomed to France, you will know in a moment 
ly its outline that this massive building is an old church. 

Without it, the repose would not have been essentially tha 
laborer's rest — rest as of the Sabbath. Among all the groups of 
lines that point to it, two are principal : the first, those of the 
vine treUis : the second, those of the handles of the saw left in 
'.e beam : — the blessing of human Me ani\\a\B.\iox. 
Wheaevei Tamer wishes to exY)ieiaai[ii'jt(i\mivev'i6tt,Va-^\iJa. 
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in the foregronnd some instrument of labor cast aside. See, in 
Soger's Poems, the last vignette, ^'Datur hora quieti," with the 
plough in the furrow ; and in the first vignette of the same book, 
the scythe on the shoulder of the peasant going home. (There 
is nothing about the scythe in the passage of the poem which 
this vignette illustrates.) 

§ 6. Observe, farther, the outline of the church itself. As 
our habitations are, so is our church, evidently a heap of old, but 
massive, walls, patched, and repaired, and roofed in, and over 
and over, until its original shape is hardly recognizable. I know 
the kind of church well — can tell even here, two miles^off, that 
I shall find some !N^orman arches in the apse, and a flamboyant 
porch, rich and dark, with every statue broken out of it ; and a 
rude wooden belfry above all ; and a quantity of miserable shops 
built in among the buttresses ; and that I may walk in and out 
as much as I please, but that how often soever, 1 shall always find 
some one praying at the Holy Sepulchre, in the darkest aisle, 
and my going in and out will not disturb them. For they are 
praying, which in many a handsomer and highlier-f urbished edi- 
fice might, perhaps, not be so assuredly the case. 

§ 7. Lastly : What kind of people have we on this winding 
road ? Three indolent ones, leaning on the wall to look over into 
the gliding water ; and a matron with her market panniers, by 
her figure, not a fast rider. The road, besides, is bad, and seems 
unsafe for trotting, and she has passed without disturbing the 
cat^ who sits comfortably on the block of wood in the middle of 
it 

§ 8. If ext to this piece of quietness, let us glance at a com- 
position in which the motive is one of tumult : that of the Fall 
of SchafiQiausen. It is engraved in the Keepsake. I have etched 
in Plate 74, at the top, the chief lines of its composition,* in 
which the first great purpose is to give swing enough to the 
water. The line of fall is straight and monotonous in reality. 
Turner wants to get the great concave sweep and rush of the 
river well felt, in spite of the unbroken form. The column of 
spray, rocks, mills, and bank, all radiate like a plume, sweeping 
round together in grand curves to the left, where the group of 
figures, hurried about the ferry boat, rises like a da^ oi ^y^^^ % 
ihejrulsfo Todiaidjig: so as to form one perfectly coiaiec\,e3L^^x&^«t> 
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^^Vintli the two gens-d'armes and tho millstones ; the millstf^ies at 
^^Vtlie bottom beiDg tlie root of it ; tho two soldiers laid right and 
^^Kleft to Buetain the hranch of ligurcs beyond, balanced juat as a 
^™ Iree bough would be. 

§ 9, One of the gena-d'armea is flirting with a yonng lady in 
a round cap and full sleeves, under pretence of wanting her to 

»6how him what she has in her bandbox. The motive of which 
flirtation is, bo far as Turner is concerned in it, primarily the 
bandbox : this and the millstones below, give him a series of con- 
cave lines, which, concentrated by the recumbent soldiers, in- 
tensify the hollow sweep of the fall, precisely as the ring on 
the stone does the Loire eddies. These curves are carried out 
on the right by the small plate of eggs, laid to be washed at the 
spring ; and, all these concave lines being a little too quiet and 
recumbent, the staggering casks are sot on the left, and the ilT- 

balanced milk-pail on the right, to give a general feeling of 

^KL things being rolled over and over. The things which are to give 
^^^fhis seuBO of rolling are dark, in order to hint at the way in which. 
^^■ithe cataract rolls boulders of rock ; while the forms which are to 
^^Bgive the sense of its sweeping force are white. The little spring, 
^Ho'spla^hing out of its pino-trough, is to give contrast with the 
^^r.^wer of the fall, — while it carries out the general eenac of splash- 
^^B '^Ing water. 

^^B § 10. This spring exists on the spot, and so does everything 

^^^-else in the picture ; but the combinations are wholly arbitrary ; 

it being Turner's fixed principle to collect out of any soeno 

whatever was characteristic, and put it tftgether just as he liked. 

The changes made in this instance are highly curious. The mills 

have no resemblance whatever to the real group as soon from thia 

fc^wt ; for there is a vulgar and formal dwelling-house in front of 

But if you climb the rock behind them, you find they 

IJorm on that side a towering cluster, which Turner has put with 

* These cteliinpi of composiliona are nil reversed, for tbey are merely 

Icetchos on tbe sUicI, nod I cannot sketch easily except Blraight from liie 

rawing, and without reversing. The looking-glass plagues me with crow 

Bjights. As examples of composition, it does not tlie least matter which wii; 

B lumeii ; and the reader may see this SchafDwusen subject from UM 

If siiie of the Rhine, by lioldlng the book tafore a rIbss, The nidi' indl- 

fl of tI)o figures in tbe Loire subiecl aic qpot\-^ inKAinaRs rf T-amusi^^. 
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Kttle modiflcdtion into the drawing. What he has done to the 
mills, he has done with still greater audacity to the central rock. 
Seen from this spot, it shows, in reality, its greatest breadth, and 
is heayy and uninteresting ; but on the Lauffen side, exposes its 
consumed base, worn away by the rush of water, which Turner 
' resolving to show, serenely draws the rock as it appears from the 
other side of the Ehine, and brings that view of it over to this 
side. I have etched the bit with the rock a little larger below ; 
and if the reader knows the spot, he will see that this piece of 
the drawing, reversed in the etching, is almost a bond fide unre- 
versed study of the fall from the Lauffen side.* 

Finally, the castle of Lauffen itself, being, when seen from 
this spot, too much foreshortened to show its extent. Turner 
walks a quarter of a mile lower down the river, draws the castle 
accurately there, brings it back with him, and puts it in all its 
extent, where he chooses to have it, beyond the rocks. 

I tried to copy and engrave this piece of the drawing of its 
real size, merely to show the forms of the trees, drifted back by 
the breeze from the fall, and wet with its spray ; but in the en- 
deavor to facsimile the touches, great part of their grace and ease 
has been lost ; still, Plate 75 may, if compared with the same 
piece in the Keepsake engraving, at least show that the original 
drawing has not yet been rendered with completeness. 

§ 11. These two examples may sufficiently serve to show the 
mode in which minor details, both in form and spirit, are used 
by Turner to aid his main motives ; of- course I cannot, in the 
space of this volume, go on examining subjects at this length, 
eren if I had time to etch them ; but every design of Turner's 
would be equally instructive, examined in a similar manner. 
Thus far, however, we have only seen the help of the parts to the 
whole : we must give yet a little attention to the mode of com- 
bining the smallest details. 

I am always led away, in spite of myself, from my proper 
subject here, invention formal, or the merely pleasant placing of 
lines and masses, into the emotional results of such arrangement. 

♦ With the exceptioii of the jagged ledge rising out of the foam below 
ivfaich comes from the north side, and is admirable m ita enpi^'s.svoxi oi ^'^i 
posidoa of the liwestone-beds, which, rising from below t\ie ^lsaXX ^%N^<i^ 
an the real cause of the fall of Schaffhausen. 
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Tho chief reason of this is that the emotional power can be ex- ' 
plained ; but tho porfectioii of formative wrangeuiont, as I said, 
cannot be explained, any more than that of melody in music. 
An instance or two of it, however, may he given. 

g 12. Much fine formative arrangement depends on a mora 

or less elliptical or pear-shaped balaneo of the group, obtained 

by arranging the principal members of it on two opposite curves, 

»^iid either centralizing it by some powerful feature at the base, 

U'jeentre, or summit ; or else claeping it together by some conspic- 

iTiona point or knot. A very small object will often do this sat- 
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If you can get the complete seriea of Lefilbre's engravings 
from Titian and Veronese, they will be quite enough to teach you, 
in their dumb way, everything that is teachable of composition ; 
''»i all events, try to get the Madonna, with St. Peter and St. 
under tlie two great pillars ; the Madonna and Child, 
.•with mitred bishop on her left, and St. Andrew on her right; 

id Veronese's Triumph of Venice. The first of these Plates 
unites two formative symmetries ; that of tho two pillars, clasped 
by the square altar-cloth below and cloud above, catches the eye 
first ; bat the main group is the fivefiold one rising to the left, 
crowned by the Madonna. St, Francis and St. Peter form its 
two wings, and the kneeling portrait figures, its base. It is 
clasped at the bottom by the key of St. Peter, which pointa 
straight at the Madonna's head, and is laid on the steps solely 
for this purpose ; the curved lines, which enclose the group, 
meet also in her face ; and the stxaight lino of light, on the cloak 
of the nearest senator, points at her also. If you have Turner's 
Jabor Studiorum, turn to tho Laufleuburg, ajid compare tbe 
ji^gure group there : a fivefold eliain, one standing figure, central ; ■ 

■o recumbent, for wings ; two half-reeumhent, for bases ; and a ' 
•duster of weeds to cln^p. Then turn to Lof^bre'e Europa (there 
-a« two in the series — I moan the one with the two tree trunks 
j&Tor her head). It is a wonderful ninefold group. Europa cen- 
tral ; two stooping figures, each sui-mountod by a standing on«^ 
for wings ; a cupid on one side, and dog on the other, fov bases : 
a cupid and trunk of tree, on each side, to terminate above ; Mid 
a earhind for clasp. 

13. Fig. 94, imge 171,\vii\sw>-'itofaV»'« \\i*^'m<Aia"va'«\\icli 
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r arrangementH are carried into the BmBlIest detail. It is 

Ified four timea from a cluster of leaTcs in the foreground 

■'Isia" (Liber Studiornm). Figs. 95 and 96, page 173, 

f the arrangement of the two groM]i9 composing it ; the lower 

rely Bymmetricol, with trefoiled centre and broad maaaeB for 







; the uppermost is a sweeping continnons cnrre, symmet- 
yl, but foreshortened. Both are clasped by arrow- 
ires, "the two whole gronpa thelflselTes are, m twin, tnexi&CTa 
" another larger group, composing the entire ioTBg^o^XTifiL, b-tA. 
ietiag of broad dook-leaveB, with minoi dusteta oa ftvc iri^'S' 
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and left, of which these form the chief portion on the a 
side. 

§ 14. UnlesH every loaf, and every visible point or object, I 
ever small, forms a part of some harmony of this kind (fl 




eymrost/naH conditions beii^ only the most simple and 
J't has DO bnfiiness in the pictnTe. lt\a %& tv^iy^'aja^ 
I all the forme and colors, downto &e\«&'^.'^«^^"'"'^i'^' 
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ites great or inventive work, separated from all common worb* 
ij an impa^ablc gulf. 

By diligently copying the etcliiugs of the Liber Studionim, 
I reader may, however, ousily attain tlio perception of the ex- 
Etence of these relations, and be prepiu-ed to understund Turner's 
ire elaborate composition. It would take many figures to dia- 
intangle and explain the arrangements merely of the leaf cluster, 
Rg. 78, facing page 97 ; but that there in a system, and that 
(very leaf lias a fixed value and place in it, can hardly but be felt 
', a glance. 
It is curiona that, in epitc of all tho constant talkings of 
composition" wliich goes on among art students, true compo- 
tion ia just the last thing which appears to be jicrceived. Ono 
tnild have thought that in this group, at least, the value of the 
witral black leaf would have been seen, of which tljc principal 
lotion ia to point towards, and continue, tho line of bank 
tove. See Plate 63. But a glance at the publialied Plate in 
England series will show that no idea of tho compoaition 
occurred to the engraver's mind, IIo thought any leaves 
ronld do, and supplied them from his own repertory of hack 



§ 15. I would willingly enlarge farther on this subject — it ia 
favorite one with me ; but the figures required for any ex- 
imative treatment of it would form a separate volume. All that 
ican do is to indicate, as these examples do sufBcicntly, the vast 
[dd open to the student's analysis if ho cares to pursue the sub- 
(ct ; and to mark for tho general reader these two strong con- 
luHons : — that nothing in great work is ever either fortuitous or 
Untontious. 

It is not fortuitous ; that is to say, not left to fortune. Tha 
''must do it by a kind of felicity" of Bacon ia true ; it is true 
Hbo that an accident is often suggestive to an inventor. Turner 
lumself said, "I never lose an aficident." But it ia this not 
linfj it, this taking things out of the hands of Fortune, and 
itting them into those of force and foresight, which attest the 
leicr. Chance may sometimes help, and sometimes provoke, a 

hut must never rule, imd rarely allure, 
And, lastlj', nothing must ho contentions. ArfbaaTtvaw^ -awa 
4 manj pleasantnesses; but of all its scrvicca, nono a,-EG\v\^\w 
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*than its Betting forth, by a Tiaiblo ami enduring image, the natnn J 
of ul] true autlioritv and frci'dum ; Authority which defines andj 
directs llie actitin of benevolent law ; and Freedom whleli c 
sists in deep and soft consent of IndiTidual * helpfulness. 

* " Individual," that U to eaj, diatinct and separate in character, tbo 
' Joined in purpose. I mi^lit liave enlarged (lU tlibi heiul, but thai all i jib 
I c»ru to suy baa been alruud/ auLd admirably by Mr, J. S. Mill in lu« ea 




CHAPTER m. 

THE BULB OF THE GREATEST. 



§ 1. Ik the entire range of art principles, none perhaps pre- 
sent a difficulty so great to the student, or require from the 
teacher expression so cautious, and yet so strong, as those which 
concern the nature and influence of magnitude. 

In one sense, and that deep, there is no such thing as magni- 
tude. The least thing is as the greatest, and one day as a thou- 
sand years, in the eyes of the Maker of great and small things. 
In another sense, and that close to us and necessary, there, exist 
both magnitude and value. Though not a sparrow falls to the 
ground unnoted, there are yet creatures who are of more value 
than many ; and the same Spirit which weighs the dust of the 
e^h in a balance, counts the isles as a Httle thing. 

§ 2. The just temper of human mind in this matter may, 
nevertheless, be told shortly. Greatness can only be rightly esti- 
mated when minuteness is justly reverenced. Greatness is the 
aggregation of minuteness ; nor can its sublimity be felt truth- 
fully by any mind unaccustomed to the affectionate watching of 
what is least. 

But if this affection for the least be unaccompanied by the 
powers of comparison and reflection ; if it be intemperate in its 
thirst, restless in curiosity, and incapable of the patient and self- 
commandant pause which is wise to arrange, and submissive to 
refuse, it will close the paths of noble art to the student as 
effectually, and hopelessly, as even the blindness of pride, or 
impatience of ambition. 

§ 3. I say the paths of noble art, not of useful art. All 
accurate investigation will have its reward ; the morbid curiosity 
will at least slake the thirst of others, if not its o^iv •, ^w^ ^^ 
-diffused and jpetty affections will distribute, in seTYiceable Tiv^^^xxt^, 
Hmrmmnte delights and narrow discoveries. T\lo o^\>o^Vc^ ^xxot. 
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the desire of greatness as such, or rather of what appears great to 
indolence and vanity ; — the instinct which I have described in 
the ^^ Seven Lamps," noting it, among the Eenaissance builders, 
to be an especial and unfailing sign of baseness of mind, is as 
fruitless as it is vile ; no way profitable — every way harmful : 
the widest and most corrupting expression of vulgarity. The 
microscopic drawing of an insect may be precious ; but nothing 
except disgrace and misguidance will ever be gathered from such 
work as that of Haydon or Barry. 

§ 4. The work I have mostly had to do, since this essay was 
begun, has been that of contention against such debased issues of 
swollen insolence and windy conceit ; but I have noticed lately, 
that some lightly-budding philosophers have depreciated true 
greatness ; confusing the relations of scale, as they bear upon 
human instinct and morality ; reasoning as if a mountain were 
no nobler than a grain of sand, or as if many souls were not of 
mightier interest than one. To whom it must be shortly an- 
swered that the Lord of power and life knew which were His 
•noblest works, when He bade His servant watch the play of the 
Leviathan, rather than dissect the spawn of the minnow ; and 
thiat when it comes to practical question whether a single soul is 
to be jeoparded for many, and this Leonidas, or Curtius, or 
Winkelried shall abolish — so far as abolishable — ^his own spirit, 
that he may save more numerous spirits, such question is to be 
solved by the simple human instinct respecting number and 
magnitude, not by reasonings on infinity : — 

"Le navigateur, qui, la nuit, voit roc^an etinceler de luini^re, danser en 
guirlandes de feu, s'egaye d'abord de ce spectacle. H fait dix lieues ; la 
guirlande s'allonge indefiniment, elle s'agite, se tord, se noue, aux mouve- 
ments de la lame ; c'est un serpent monstnieux qui va toujours s'allongeant, 
jusqu'a trente lieues, quarante lieues. Et tout cela n'est qu'une danse d'ani- 
nialcules imperceptibles. En quel nombre ? A cette question rimaginatioa 
s'effraye ; elle sent U une nature de puissance immense, de richesse epou- 

vantable Que sont ces petits des petits ? Rien moins que lea 

constructeurs du globe oil nous sommes. De leurs corps, de leurs debris^ 

ils ont prepare le sol qui est sous nos pas. . . . Et ce sont les plus petita 

qui ont fait les plus grandes choses. L'imperceptible rhizopode s'est bSti un 

monument bien autre que les pyramides, pas moins que I'ltalic centrale, uno 

notable partie de la chaine des Apennms. "Ml^as e'^l^it. tro^ pcu encore ; 

les masses enormes du Chili, les pTodigve\]iafea Cot^\^^^^, o^x^-gsc^^i^^fe 
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mffluie !l leure pieds. font le monument fiineralre oil cet 8tre insnisisaable, ot 
puur aiaai dire, invisible, a enBeveli lea tleliris de son eap^ce ilTspurue, " — > 
(lliclitliit : L'lntecte.) 



1 



§ 5. In these passages, and those connectGii with them in the 
cliiipter from which they are taken, itself so vast in scope, luid 
llwrefore so sublime, we may perhaps find the tme relutions of 
minuteness, multitnde, and magnitude. We shall not feel that 
tiiere is no such thing as littleness, or no sucli tiling as magni- 
tnde. Nor shall we be disposed to confuse a Volvox with the 
Cordilleras ; but we may learn that they both are bound tflgcthor 
bj links of eternal life and toil ; we shall see the Tastest thing 
noble, chiefly for wliat it includes ; and the meanest for what it 
■ aeoomplishes. Tlience we might gather — and the conclusion 
I will be found in experience true — that the sense of largeness 
ironld be most grateful to minds capable of comprehending, bal- 
j ancing, and comparing ; but capable also of great patience and 
I sjqsetation ; while the sense of niiiiiite wundiirfulneBs would be 
atbactive to minds acted upon by sharp, small, penetrative sym- 
1 Iwliiies, and apt to be impatient, irregular, and ]iartial. This 

iict is cnrioiialy shown in the relations between the temper of 
the great composers and the modern pathetic school. I was sur- 
prised at the first rise of that school, now some years ago, by ob- 
■erring how they restrained themselvca to siibjects which in 
other hands would have been wholly uninteresting (compare Vol. 
I IV., p. 19) ; and in their succeeding efforts, I saw with increasing 
I Ifonder, that they were almost destitute of the power of feeling 
f Metoess, or enjoying the forma which ex])ressed it. A mountain 
lor groat building only appeared to them as a piece of color of a 
Certain shape. The jiowers it represoutinl, or included, were in- 
risible to them. In general they avoided subjects expressing 
[ijiiee or mass, and fastened on confined, broken, and sharp forms ; 
I liking furze, fern, reeds, straw, stubble, dead loaves, and such 
fcnke, better than strong stones, broad-fiowing leaves, or rounded 
|r3riIlB : in all such greater thin^, when forced to paint tbem, they 
inisBGd the main and mighty lines ; and this no less in what they 
lofed than in what they disliked ; for ttough icni4 oi l(J\i»%e. 
tlieir trees ulwiiys had a tendency to congGiv\ \i.\to WX.^X'i -AjivwJNaK 
thru-hedges, and never tossed free. "Wliii:!! moa-aa oi tWi 
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^Bj)roo<3ca naturally trom n petulant ermpathy with local and : 
^Bnacdiately visible inttTpets or sorrows, not regfti-diug their ' 
^VconeequonC68, nor capitble of undETstanding more maBsivo t 
^^ or more dooply deliberate mercifulness ; — but peevish and hon 
Btmok, and often incapable of self-control, though not of i 
Bacrifiee, There are moi-e people who can forget themselres t 
govern themselves. 

This narrowly pungent and bitter virtue has, however, 
Iteautiful uses, und is of special value in the present day, D 
eurfuce-wnrk, shulluw generalization, and cold arithmetical i 
mates of thingn, are aoiong the chief dangers and causes of mi 
which men bavo to deal with. 

g 6. On the other hand, and in clear distinction from allf 
workers, it is to be remembered that the great composers, 
■ less deep in feeling, are in the fixed habit of regarding as n 
the relations and positions, as the separate nature, of thil 
that they reap and thrash in the sheaf, never pluck ears toj 
in the hand ; fish with net, not hue, and sweep their prey togej 
'' 'Within great cords of errorless curve j — that nothing ever b 
to them a separate or isolated aspect, but leads or links a cbai 
aspects— that to them it is not merely the surface, nor the i 
stance, of anything that is of import ; but its circumference 
continence ; that they are pre-eminently patient and reaer^ 
observant, not curious ; — comprehensive, not conjectural ; 
exceedingly ; unerring, constant, terrible in steadfaatness of 
tent ; unconquerable : incomprehenBible : always suggesti 
implying, including, more than can be told. 

§ 7, And this may be seen down to their treatment of 
smallest things. 

For there is nothing so small but we may, as we choose, a 
in the whole, or in part, and in subdued connection with o 
thin^, or in individual and petty prominence. The grei 
ti-eatment is always that which gives conception the widest 
and moat harmonious guidance ; — it being permitted us to em 
a certain quantity of time, and certain number of touches of 
cil — he who with these embraces the largest sphere of thoB 
and suggesta within that sphere the most perfect order of thod 
^^^JiSB wrought the moat wiac\y, ani t\\feT(^fTftisvft«,\.wML-^, 
^H §8. I do not, however, purpose \i'iTe \o ft^ia-iswiiE. tst '-Kss 
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flie namre of great treatment — to do bo effectually would need 

I miuij' examples from tlie figure composers ; and it will be better 

I (if I have time to work out the subject carefully) that I should 

' do so ill a form which may be easily accessible to young students. 

Here I will only state in conclusion what it ia chiefly important 

for all students to be convinced of, that all the technical qualities 

bj which greatness of treatment ia known, such as reserve in 

' wior, tranquillity and largeness of line, and refusal of unnecessary 

objects of interest, are, when they are real, the exponents of an 

' hubititally noble temper of mind, never the observances of a pre- 

oept supposed to be useful. The refusal or reserve of a mighty 

I pamter cannot be imitated ; it is only by reaching the same in- 

. teilectnal strength that you will be able to give an equal dignity 

j to jonr self-denial. No one can tell you beforehand what to ac- 

( tept, or what to ignore ; only remember always, in painting as 

■ in eloquence, the greater your strength, the quieter will be youp 

manner, and the fewer your words ; and in painting, as in all the 

arts and acts of life; the secret of high success will ho fomid, not 

in a fretful, and yariona excellence, but in a quiet BinglenesB of 

justly chosen aim. 
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gl. Among the Beveral characteristics of great 1 
which in the liist chfiptcr wore alluded to without being i 
upon, one will be found eevcral times named ; — reserve. 

It is necessary for our present purpose that we should unit 
gtand this quality more distinctly. I moan by it the power w 
a great painter exercises over himself in fixing certain limii 
either of force, of color, or of ([nuntity of work ; — limits which 
will not transgress, in any part of his picture, eyen though h 
and there a painful sense of incompletion may exist, under 1 
fixed conditions, and might tempt au inferior workman tfl i 
fringe them. The nature of this reserve we must understand 
order tliat wg may also determine the nature of true completi 
or perfectnoss, which is the end of composition. 

g 3. For perfectness, properly so called, means harmo! 
The word signifies, literally, the doing our work thoroughly. 
does not niean. carrying it up to any constant aiid establial 
degree of finish, but canying the whole of it up to a degree! 
termined upon. In a chalk or pencil sketch by a great n 
will often be found that the deepest sljudea are feeble tints of p 
gray ; the ontlinea nearly invisible, unci the forms brought out 
a ghostly delicacy of touch, which, on looking close to the p«p 
will be indistinguishable from its general testnre. A singleOj 
of ink, occurring anywhere in snch a drawing, would of coH 
destroy it ; placed in the darkness of a mouth or nostril, it wa 

■tnm the expression into ii caricature ; on a check or bro*. 
would 1m simply a blot. Yet lot the blot remain, and let ; 
paster work up to it with lines of similar force ; and the d 
rbich was before perfect, in \evTtiB ot -^ffii^wN., -n'-^ 'Vicwsnia, w 
bis hand, perfect in terms ot ink-, aui\jV'A.'s.-wa.a\iiAu^».« 
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80 on, by all the great men ; but you will not fihd elaborate 
lies of bits of their pictures. 

g 7. When the sketch is made merely as a memorandum, it is 
>ossible to say how little, or what kind of drawing, may be 
Icient for the purpose. It is of course likely to be hasty from 
^ery nature^ and unless the exact purpose be understood, it 







be as unintelligible as a piece of shorthand writing. For in- 
ce, in the comer of a sheet of sketches made at sea, among 
e of Turner, at the National Gallery, occurs this one. Pig. 97. 
ppose most persons would not see much nae m it. \\. iv'cs^t- 
388 was probably one of the most important %ketdcv^ xaa^<^ 
imei^s life, £xing tor over in his mind certam ta*it^ t^«^w^- 
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tag the Bunrise irom a clear Beo-horizon. HaTing myself watched 
inally, 1 perceive this sketch to mejin as 



^■fiUc) 

^^H (Half circle at the top.) When the Bun was only half oat of 

^^M tho sea, the horizon vae eharply traced across its disk, and red 

^^f BtreakB of Tapor crossed the lower part of it. 

{Horseshoe underneath.) ^Tien the sun had risen so far as 
to show three-quarters of its diameter, its light became bo great 

. as to conceal the sea-horizon, consuming it away in descending 

^^w-fays. 

^^^fe (Smaller horseshoe below.) When on the point of detaching 

^^^Ktsclf from the horizon, the sun still consumed away ths line of 

^^^ the sea, and looked as if puUed down hj it. 

(Broken oval.) Having risen about a fourth of its diameter 
above the horizon, the sea-hne reappeared ; but the risen orb 
was flattened by refraction into an oval. 

{Broken circle.) Having risen a little farther above the soa- 
line, the sun, at last, got itself round, and all right, with spark- 
ling reflection on the vraves jnst below the sea-line. 

This memorandnm is for its puipoee entirely perfect and effi- 
cient, though the eun is not drawn carefully round, but with a 
dash of the pencil ; but there is no affected or desired ahghtness. 
Conld it have been drawn round as instantaneously, it would have 
been. The purpose is throughout determined ; there is no 
scrawling, as in vulgar sketching.* 

g 8, Again, Pig. 98 is a facsimile of one of Turner's "memo- 
randa," of a complete Bubject,t Lausanne, from the road to 

I Pribourg. 

^^^^ This example is entirely aharscteristic of his usaal drawings 

^^^Krom nature, which unite two characters, being iotJt commemo- 

^V ottae 



■2^; 



The word in the uppermoBt notej to ihe right of the sun. is " red ;" the i 
others, "yellow," "purple," "cold" light gray, He always noted the colors 
of the sIcieB in thu waf. 

f It is not 80 good a facsimile as those I have given from Durcr, for the 
original sketch is in light pencil ; and the thidtening and diilicate emphada 
of the lioes, on which nearly all the beauty of the drawing depended, cannot 
be expressed In the woodcut, though marked by a double line as well aa 
•leoald. But the figure will anaww to P>ii?Qse-wdl(iQau^ (ji gl,j„^ 1 
**"""■' mode of sketching. ^ 
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rative and determinant : — Commemoratiye, in so far as they note 
certain facts about the place : determinant^ in that they record 
an impression received from the place there and then, together 
with the principal arrangement of the composition in which it 
was afterwards to be recorded. In this mode of sketching. Tur- 
ner (Jiffers from all other men whose work I have studied. He 
never draws accurately on the spot, with the intention of modi- 
fying or composing afterwards from the materials ; but instantly 
modifies as he draws, placing his memoranda where they are to 
be ultimately used, and taking exactly what he wants, not a frag- 
ment or line more. 

§ 9. This sketch has been made in the afternoon. He had 
been impressed as he walked up the hill, by the vanishing of the 
lake in the golden horizon, without end of waters, and by the op- 
position of the pinnacled castle and cathedral to its level breadth. 
That must be drawn ! and from this spot, where all the buildings 
are set well together. But it lucklessly happens that, though the 
buildings come just where he wants them in situation, they don't 
in height. For the castle (the square mass on the right) is in 
reality higher than the cathedral, and would block out the end 
of the lake. Down it goes instantly a hundred feet, that we may 
Bee the lake over it ; without the smallest regard for the military 
position of Lausanne. 

§ 10. Next : The last low spire on the left is in truth con- 
cealed behind the nearer bank, the town running far down the 
hill (and climbing another hill) in that direction. But the group 
of spires, without it, would not be rich enough to give a proper 
impression of Lausanne, as a spiry place. Turner quietly sends 
to fetch the church from round the comer, places it where he 
likes, and indicates its distance only by aerial perspective (much 
greater in the pencil drawing than in the woodcut), 

§ 11. But again : Not only the spire of the lower church, but 
the peak of the Rochers d'Enfer (that highest in the distance) 
would in reality be out of sight ; it is much farther round to the 
left. This would never do either ; for without it, we should 
have no idea that Lausanne was opposite the mountains, nor 
should we have a nice Bloping line to lead us into \\i^ Qa%\s;xi'^^. 

With the same unblushing tranquillity oi xaVn^i m^\^^'^D^ 
hid ordered up the church, Turner Bends alao to !< 
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RocherB d'Enfer ; and puta them also where he chooses, to c; 
tlio slope of distant hill, which, as every traveller knows, in 
doclino to the west, is one of the moat notable features of ^ 
view from Lansanno. 

g 12. These modifications, easily traceable in the large I 
tares ot the design, are carried out with eqoal audacity i 

»jwecision in every part of it. Evory one of those eonfased I' 
on the right indicates something that is really there, only eval 
thing is shifted and sorted into the exact places that Tui 
chose. The group of dark objects near us at the foot of i 
bank is a cluster of mills, which, when the picture waa compleb 
were to bo the blackest things in it, and to throwback the e 
and the golden horizon ; while the rounded touches at the M 
torn, under the castle, indicate a row of trees, which folloij 
brook coming out of the ravine behind iia ; and were going b 
made very round indeed in the picture (to oppose the spiky 1 
angular masses of castle) and very consecutive, in order to fflj 
another conducting line into the distance. 

§ 13. These motives, or motives like them, might pcrhaj 
guessed on looking at the sketch. But no one without goinjjl 
the spot would understand the meaning of the vertical 1 
the left-hand lowest comer. 

They are a " memorandum" of the artificial verticalness (^ 
low sandstone cliff, which has been cut down there to give ff 

»for a bit of garden belonging to a public-Iionse beneath, t 
which garden a path leads along the ravine to the Lausanne 4 
ground. The value of these vertical lines in repeating thoa 
the cathedral is very great ; it would be greater still in the o 
pleted picture, increasing the sense of looking down froB 
height, and giving grasp of, and power over, the whole sconeJ 
§ li. Throughout the sketch, as in all that Turner made,! 
observing and combining intellect acts in the same manner. 
a line is lost, nor a moment of time ; and though the pencil fl 
and the whole thing is literally done as fast as a piece of B 
hand writing, it is to the full as pui-poaeful and compresse 
that while there are indeed daahea of the pencil which are V. 
tentional, they are only unintcTitiontA as ftifs lorm. <it a letb 
in fast writiug, not from want ol mtcii\AOA\,\>\A, i-jwsiSJtsaM 
ofboBte. 
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§ 15. I know not if the reader can understand, — I myself can- 
not, though I see it to be demonstrable, — the simultaneous occur- 
rence of idea which produces such a drawing as this : the grasp 
of the whole, from the lajring of the first line, which induces con- 
tinual modifications of all that is done, out of respect to parts 
not done yet. N"o line is ever changed or effaced : no experi- 
ment made ; but every touch is placed with reference to all that 
are to succeed, as to all that have gone before ; every addition 
takes its part, as the stones in an arch of a bridge ; the last 
touch locks the arch. Eemove that keystone, or remove any 
other of the stones of the vault, and the whole will fall. 

§ 16. I repeat — ^the power of mind which accomplishes this, 
18 yet wholly inexplicable to me, as it was when first I defined it 
in the chapter on imagination associative, in the second volume. 
But the grandeur of the power impresses me daily more and 
more ; and, in quitting the subject of invention, let me assert 
finally, in clearest and strongest terms, that no painting is of 
any true imaginative perf ectness at all, unless it has been thus 
conceived. 

One sign of its being thus conceived may be always found in 
the straightforwardness of its work. There are continual disputes • 
among artists as to the best way of doing things, which may 
nearly all be resolved into confessions of indetermination. If 
you know precisely what you want, you will not feel much hesi- 
tation in setting about it ; and a picture may be painted almost 
any way, so only that it can be a straight way. Give a true 
painter a ground of black, white, scarlet, or green, and out of it 
he will bring what you choose. From the black, brightness ; from 
the white, sadness ; from the scarlet, coolness ; from the green, 
glow : he will make anything out of anything, but in each case 
his method win be pure, direct, perfect, the shortest and simplest 
possible. You will find him, moreover, indifferent as to suc- 
cession of process. Ask him to begin at the bottom of the pic- 
ture instead of the top, — ^to finish two square inches of it without 
touching the rest, or to lay a separate ground for every part before 

(finishing any ;— it is all the same to him ! What he will do if 
left to himself, depends on mechanical convemeivc^, ^ivSl q^^^ 
tima at his disposal If be has a large brash in \a» ^ 
pkntjraf one color gronjxd, he may lay as muck a& Sa 
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llbat color, at once, in every part of the picture whero it is to 
MJUT ; and if any ia left, perhaps walk to another canvas, and lay 
Itlio rest of it where it will bo wanted on that. If, on the con- 
l^irary, he has a small bni^h in his hand, and is int«i'ested in a 
I' Jiarticular spot of the picture, he will, ])erhape, not stir from it 
I till tliat bit is finished. But the absolutely best, or centrally, and 
L entirely right way of painting ia as follows : — 

§ 17. A light ground, white, rod, yellow, or gray, not brown, 

r black. On that an entirely accurate, and firm black outline of 

the whole picture, in its principal masses. The outline to be 

exquisitely correct as far as it reaches, but not to include small 

details ; the use of it being to limit the masses of first color. 

The gronnd-eolors tlien to be laid firmly, each on its own proper 

[ part of the picture, ua inlaid work in a mosaio table, meeting 

[ each other truly at the edges : as much of each being laid as wiU 

f get itself into the state which the artist requires it to be in for 

T'liis second painting, by the time ho comes to it. On this first 

I .«o]or, the second colors and subordinate masses laid in due order, 

■ now, of course, necessarily without previoua outline, and all Email 

Eadetail reserved to the last, the bracelet being not touched, nor 

[ indicated in the last, till the arm is finished-* 

§ 18. This is, as far as it can be expressed in few words, the 

t light, or Venetian way of painting ; bat it is incapable of abso- 

J Inte definition, for it depends on the scale, the material, and the 

fauitiire of the objecf represented, how much a great painter will, 

l-do with his first color ; or how many after pi-ocosses he will use. 

J'Yery often the first color, richly blended and worked into, ia also 

r-iho last ; sometimes it wants a glaze only to modify it ; somo- 

timoa an entirely different color above it. Turner's stonn-blucfl, 

for instance, were produced by a black ground, with opaque blue, 

mjsed with white, struck over it.f The amount of detail given 

I • Thus, in the Holy Family of Titian, lately purchased for tlio National 
F'Salleiy, the piece of St. Catherine's dress over her shoulders is pitted on 
tlie under dress, after that was dry. All its value would have been lost, had 
the slightest tint or trace of it beta given previously. This picture, I tUint, 
and certainly mnny of Tmloret'a, are painted on dark grounds ; but tlus la 
to save (ime, and with some loaa W> ftui tuMre brlehtness of the color. 

ila cleaninff Ihe • 'Hero and Lcanfiet." vio'sta ^■^e"Sa.VTO«ril. cdSNaSosm, 
1 upper glazes were taken oE. aa4 cnij O^ ^^^^^ ©«^>mi ^^, -t. 
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in the first color will also depend on convenience. For instance, 
if a jewel fastens a fold of dress, a Venetian will lay probably a 
piece of the jewel color in its place at the time he draws the 
fold ; but if the jewel falls upon the dress, he will paint the 
folds only in the ground color, and the jewel afterwards. For 
in the first case his hand must pause, at any rate, where the fold 
is fastened ; so that he may as well mark the color of the gem : 
but he would have to check his hand in the sweep with which he 
drew the drapery, if he painted a jewel that fell upon it with the 
jSrst color. So far, however, as he can possibly use the under 
color, he will, in whatever he has to superimpose. There is a 
pretty little instance of such economical work in the painting of 
the pearls on the breast of the elder princess, in our best Paul 
Veronese (Family of Darius). The lowest is about the size of a 
small hazel-nut, and falls on her rose-red dress. Any other but 
a Venetian would have put a complete piece of white paint over 
the dress, for the whole pearl, and painted into that the colors 
of the stone. But Veronese knows beforehand that all the dark 
jside of the pearl will reflect the red of the dress. He will not 
put white over the red, only to put red over the white again. 
He leaves the actual dress for the dark side of the pearl, and with 
two small separate touches, one white, another brown, places its 
high light and shadow. This he does with perfect care and 
calm ; but in two decisive seconds. There is no dash, nor dis- 
play, nor hurry, nor error. The exactly right thing is done in 
the exactly right place, and not one atom of color, nor moment 
-of time spent vainly. Look close at the two touches, — ^you won- 
der what they mean. Retire six feet from the picture — the pearl 
is there I 

§ 19. The degree in which the ground colors are extended 
over his picture, as he works, is to a great painter absolutely 
indifferent. It is iall the same to him whether he grounds a head, 
and finishes it at once to the shoulders, leaving all round it*" 
white-; or whether he grounds the whole picture. His harmony, 
paint as he will, never can be complete till the last touch is 
given ; so long as it remains incomplete, he does not care how 

member the picture when its distance was of the mjQlfc 
JbBveno doubt the "Fire at Sea" has had its di&taxiOQ d0 
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^■tlittlo of it is Bnggcstcd, or how many notes are missing. 
^M Vrong till all ia right ; and he must be able to bear the i 
^^ m^ngnosB till bis wark is done, or he cannot piiiut at all, 
mode of treatment will, therefore, depend on tlie nature of I 
Bubj'ect; as is beautifully shown in the water-color sketches J 
Turner in the National Gallery. Hia guncrol system was to o 
]ilote inch by inch ; leaving the paper quite white all roi^ 
osppcially if the work was to bo delicate. The most eiqui 
drawings left nnfiniahed in the collection — those at Rome i 
Naples — are thus outlined accurately on pnre white paper, 1 
in the middle of the sheet, and worked oat to the side, finiEh 
as he proceeds. If, however, any nnited efEect of light or c 
is to embrace a large part of the subject, he will lay it in wi^ 
broad wash over the whole paper at once ; then paint into it u 
it as a ground, and modifying it in the pure Venetia 
Hia oil pictures were laid roughly with ground colors, I 
painted into with such rapid skill, that the artists who u 
see him finishing at the Academy sometimea Bnspected 1 

» having the picture finished underneath the colors he showed, ■ 
removing, instead of adding, as they watched. 
§ 20. But, whatever tho means used may be, the ( 
and directness of them imply absolute grasp of the whole snbjtR 
and without this grasp there is no good painting. This, find 
let me declare, without qualification — that partial conception 
no conception. The whole picture must be imagined, < 
it is. And this grasp of the whole implies very strange and A 
lime qualities of mind. It is not possible, unless the feelfl 
are completely under control ; the least excitement or paa 
will disturb the measured equity of power ; a painter needs ii 
as cool aa a general ; and as little moved or subdued by hia a 
of pleasure, as a soldier by the sense of pain. Nothing goodfl 
be done without intense feeling ; but it must be feeling 
crushed, that tho work is set about with mechanical stea 
absolutely untroubled, as a surgeon, — not without pity, but d 
^^ quering it and putting it aside— begins an operation. TTntilf 
^Bpfeelinga can give strength enough to the will to enable iti 
^^mponqaer them, they are not strong eiioa^'a. It ^'^'^ cannot la 
^^feltr piotaro at any moment ; — carvnot ta-ra ircQ-ta. \\, «is&.^ 
^Htb another, while the color is diij\Ti% ■,— tramo'^ -^odtij 
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part of it you choose with equal contentment — ^you have not firm 
enough grasp of it. 

§ 21. It follows also, that no vain or selfish person can possi- 
bly paint, in the noble sense of the word. Vanity and selfish- 
ness are troublous, eager, anxious, petulant : — ^painting can only 
be done in calm of mind. Resolution is not enough to secure 
this ; it must be secured by disposition as well. You may re- 
solve to think of your picture only; but, if you have been 
fretted before beginning, no manly or clear grasp of it will be 
possible^ for you. No forced calm is calm enough. Only honest 
cahn, — ^natural calm. You might as well try by external press- 
ure to smoothe a lake till it could refiect the sky, as by violence 
of effort to secure the peace through which only you can reach 
imagination. That peace must come in its own time ; as the 
waters settle themselves into clearness as well as quietness ; you 
can no more filter your mind into purity than you can compress 
it into calmness ; you must keep it pure, if you would have it 
pure ; and throw no stones into it, if you would have it quiet. 
Great courage and self-command may, to a certain extent, give 
power of painting without the true calmness underneath; but 
never of doing first-rate work. There is sufficient evidence of 
this, in even what we know of great men, though of the great- 
est, we nearly always know the least (and that necessarily ; they 
being very silent, and not much given to setting themselves f ortlx 
to questioners ; apt to be contemptuously reserved, no less than 
unselfishly). But in such writings and sayings as we possess of 
theirs, we may trace a quite curious gentleness and serene 
courtesy. Eubens' letters are almost ludicrous in their unhur- 
ried politeness. Reynolds, swiftest of painters, was gentlest of 
companions ; so also Velasquez, Titian, and Veronese. 

§ 22. It is gratuitous to add that no shallow or petty person 
can paint. Mere cleverness or special gift never made an artist. 
It is only perfectness of mind, unity, depth, decision, the high- 
est qualities, in fine, of the intellect, which will form the imagi- 
nation. 

§ 23. And, lastly, no false person can paint. > ***lse 

at heart may, when it suits his purposes, seize a \ 
or there; hat the relations ot truth, — ^its pi 
wJuab makes It wholesome truth, ho can. ne^ 
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wholeness and wholesomenesa go together, so alao si^t wii^ll 
CCtity ; it IB only tbc constant desire of, and stlbmissiveiieu U 
trutii, which cun measure it« strange angles and mark i 
infinite aspects ; and fit them and knit them into the strengi 
of BRcrcd invontion. 

Hacred, I call it deliberately ; for it is thtts, in the most u 
rate senses, hambte as well as helpful ; meek in its receiving, ■ 
magnificent in its disposing ; the name it bears being ri^ 
given to invention formal, not because it forms, but because il 
finds. For you cannot find a lie ; you must make it for yoia 
self. False things may be imagined, and taise things compoaadl 
bat only truth can be invented. 
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DEAS OF RELATIO?^ :-IT. OF IN- 
VENTION SPIRITUAL. 



TEE DARK UIRROB. 

s the conrae of our inquiry into the moral of landscape 
, chap. 17), we promised, at the close of onr work, to 
ior some hetter, or at least clearer, conulueious than were 
possihle to aa. We confined onraelves in that chapter to 
indication of the prohable utility of the love of natural 
ry. We made no aasertion of the usefulness of painting 
scenery. It might he well to delight in the real country, or 
re the real flowers and true mountains. But it did not fol- 
hat it was advisable to paint them. 

lu: from it. Many reasona might be given why we should 
mint them. All the purposes of good which we saw that 
»eauty of nature could accomplish, may be better fulfilled 
e meanest of her realities than by the brightest of imita- 
For prolonged entertainment, no picture can ho com- 
[ with the wealth of interest which may he found in the 
ige of the poorest field, or blossoms of the narrowest copse, 
iggestivc of supernatural power, the passing away of a fitful 
3loud, or opening of dawn, are in their change and mystery 
pregnant than any pictures. A child wnuld, I suppose, re- 
a religious lesson from a flower more willingly than from a 
, of one, and might be taught to imdorstand the nineteenth 
o, on a starry night, better than by diagrams of the constel- 
aft 

itmightseem a waato of time to draw\a.u(V.ac».'^«BX.^^ 
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I believe it is ; — to draw landscape mere and solita 
ever boautiful (luiless it be for the sake of geograp 
other science, or of liistoriciil record). BuL there i 
landscai>e which it ia not inespedieiit to draw. Wh 
we may probably discover by considering that which i 
has liitherto contented itself with painting. 

§ 2. We may arrange nearly all existing landscape u 
following heads : — 

I. IIbbok!, — Representing an imaginary world, inha 
men not perhaps perfectly civilized, but noble, and i 
jectcd to severe trials, and by epiritual powers of the 
order. It is frequently without architecture ; never 
flgare-action, or emotion. Its principal master is Titiaq 

n. Classical. — Representing an imaginary world, i] 
by perfectly civilized men, and by apiritiial powers of a 
order. 

It generally assumes this condition of things to have 
among tlie Greek and Roman nations. It contains asuKJ 
teeture of an elevated character, and always incidents (^ 
action and emotion. Its principal master is Nicolo Pom 

III. Pastoral. — Repruaenting peasant life and 
work, or such scenery as ma.y naturally be suggestive of 
sisting usually of simple landscape, in part subjected to 
tuTO, with figures, cattle, and domestic buildings. If 
natural being ia ever yisibly present. It does not in i 
cases admit architecture of an elevated character, nor 
incident. Its principal master is Cuyp. 

IV. Contemplative. ^Directed principally to thft 
ance of the powers of Nature, and record of the 1 
associations connected with landscape, illustrated by, 
trasted with, existing states of human life. No snpe 
being ia visibly present. It admits every variety of enbj 
requires, in general, figure incident, but not of an eici 
acter. It was not developed completely until rec< 
Its principal master ia Turner.* 

• I have been embnrnvBscd in assigning tlie names to these oi 

the term ■"Contemplative" belonging in lustico nearly as n 

romantic and pastoral conceplion as l.o *c TO!iCto!vi Vm&iiew^. ^ 

originally, to call the four Bi;hoo\a— BomauiXc, tXftaac.^kwti^ 
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3, Tliese aro tlio four true orders of landscape, not of 
B distinctly separatud from each other in all cafies, but very 
fitly in typical examples. Two simrioas forms require 
lie note. 

,.) PiCTUREaQUE. — Tliia is indeed rather the degradation 
metimes the undeveloped state) of the Contemplative, than 
inct class ; but it may be considerod generally as ineludiug 
res meant to display the skill of the artist, and his powers 
mposition ; or to give agreeable forms and colors, irrespec- 
f scutiment. It will include much modem art, with the 

yiewB and church interiors of the Dutch, and the works of 

etto, G-uardi, Terapesta, and the like. 

.) Hybkib. — Landscape in which tlie painter endeavors to 

the in-econcileahlo sentiment of two or mora of the above- 
& classes. Its j)rincipal masters are Bergliem and Wouver- 

i. Passing for the present by these inferior schools, we find 
all true landscape, whether simple or exalted, depends 
irilj for its interest on connection with humanity, or with 
ual jiowers. Banish your heroes and nymphs from the 
cal landscape — its laurel shades will move you no more. 

that the dark clefts of the most romantic mountain ai-e 
labited and untTaverscd ; it will cease to bo romantic, 
3 without shepherds and ft-ithout fairies will have no gaiety 
or green, nor will the noblest masses of ground or colors of 

arrest or raise your thoughts, if .the earth has no life to 
n, and the heaven none to refresh. 

5. It might perhaps be thought that, since from scenes in 
I the figure was principal, and landscape symbolical and 
dinate (as in the art of Egypt), the pi'ocesB of ages had 
) to scenes in which landscape was principal and the figure 
dinate, — a continuance in the same current of feeling might 

forth at last an art from which humanity and its interests 
d wholly vanish, leaving us to the passionless admiration 
rbage and stone. But this will not, and cannot be. For 



wbicb would ha're been more accurate ; and more consistent with the 
itlattire of "Je second volume ; but would not Ua^ie becii \i\eas80A. 'ov 
aor to the general reader, very clear iu sense. 
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observe tlio parallel instance in the gradually incrcaaii 
t«nce o( droB9, Prom the eimplicity of tJreek deeij 
trating, I gnppoBe, ita skill chiefly on the naked form, 
iif time developed conditions of Venetian imoginatii 
fonnd nearly as mnch interest, and expressed nearly 
dignity, in folds of dress and fancies of decoration at 
fiK'i'fi of tlio fignrea themselves ; so that if from Vi 
Murriage in Cana wo remove the architecture and I 
dresses, wo shall not in the faces and hands rcmalninj 
satisfactory ahstrnct of the picture. But try it the ot^ 
Take ont the faces ; leave tho draperies, and how thra 
the fine dresses and jewelled girdles into the hest group j 
paint them with all Veronese's skill : will they satisfy yi 

g 6. Not so. As long us they are in their due sen 
subjection — while their folds are formed by the motioD 
and their lustre adorns the nobleness of men — so long H 
and the folds are lovely. But cast them from the humd 
— ^golden circlet and Rilken tissue are withered ; the deOi 
of autumn ore more precious than they. 

This is just us true, but in a far deeper sense, of d 
ing of the natural robe of man's soul. Fragrant tiasuc' 
ers, goldfu circlets of clouds, are only fair when they ib 
fondness of human thoughts, and glorify human vis 
heaven, 

§ 7. It is tho loaning on this truth which, more t! 
other, has been tho distinctive character of all my 4 
work. And in closing a series of Art-studies, prolonged 
BO many years, it may be perhaps permitted me to point 
Bpecialty— the rather that it has been, of all their chaiw 
one most denied. I constantly see that the same thii 
place in tho estimation formed by tho modem public of i 
of almost any true person, living or dead. It is not lU 
state here the causes of such error ; but the fact is ii 
that precisely tho distinctive root and leading force of ; 
man's work and way are the things denied concerning h 

And in these books of mine, their distinctive ohfti 

essays on art, ia their bringing everything to a root U 

passion or human liope. Ariain^ ?vts,\. tao'i. \i\ wb^ Aisoij 

plain the prmci\i\ca of art, but m t\io cnifewot \» isfii 
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diyidtLal painter from injustice, they have been colored through- 
out, — ^nay, continually altered in shape, and even warped and 
broken, by digressions respecting social questions, which had for 
me an interest tenfold greater than the work I had been forced 
into undertaking. Every principle of painting which I have 
stated is traced to some vital or spiritual fact ; and in my works 
on architecture the preference accorded finally to one school over 
another, is founded on a comparison of their influences on the 
life of the workman — ^a question by all other writers on the sub- 
ject of architecture wholly forgotten or despised. 

§ 8. The essential connection of the power of landscape with 
human emotion is not less certain, because in many impressive 
pictures the link is slight or local. That the connection should 
exist at a single point is all that we need. The comparison with 
the dress of the body may be carried out into the extremest paral- 
lelism. It may often happen that no part of the figure wearing the 
dress is discernible, nevertheless, the perceivable fact that the 
drapery is worn by a figure makes all the difference. In one of 
the most sublime figures in the world this is actually so : one of 
the fainting Marys in Tintoret's Crucifixion has cast her mantle 
OTcr her head, and her face is lost in its shade, and her whole 
figure veiled in folds of gray. But what the difference is between 
that gray woof, that gathers round her as slie falls, and the same 
folds cast in a heap upon the ground, that difference, and more, 
exists between the power of Nature through which humanity is 
seen, and her power in the deseit. Desert — whether of leaf or 
sand — ^true desertness is not in the want of leaves, but of life. 
"Where humanity is not, and was not, the best natural beauty is 
more than vain. It is even terrible ; not as the dress cast aside 
from thfe body ; but as an embroidered shroud hiding a skeleton. 

§ 9. And on each side of a right feeling in this matter there 
lie, as usual, two opposite errors. 

The first, that of caring for man only ; and for the rest of 
the universe, little, or not at all, which, in a measure, was the 
error of the Greeks and Florentines ; the other, that of caring 
for the universe only ; — ^for man, not at all, — which, in a meas- 
ure, is the error of modem science, and of the Art connecting 
itself with such science. 

The degree of power which any man may \itti 
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in landscape-painting will depend finally on his perception of 
fchis influence. If he has to paint the desert, its awfulness — if 
the garden, its gladsomeness — ^will arise simply and only from 
his sensibility to the story of life. Without this he is nothing 
but a scientific mechanist ; this, though it cannot make him yet 
a painter, raises him to the sphere in which he may become one. 
!N ay, the mere shadow and semblance ^f this have given danger- 
ous power to works in all other respects unnoticeable ; and the 
least degree of its true presence has given value to work in all 
other respects vain. 

The true presence, observe, of sympathy with the spirit of 
man. Where this is not, sympathy with any higher spirit is im- 
possible. 

For the directest manifestation of Deity to man is in His own 
image, that is, in man. 

§10. "In his own image. After his likeness." Ad im- 
aginem et similitudinem Suam, I do not know what people in 
general understand by those words. I suppose they ought to be 
understood. The truth they contain seems to lie at the founda- 
tion of our knowledge both of God and man ; yet do we not 
usually pass the sentence by, in dull reverence, attaching no 
definite sense to it at all ? For all practical purpose, might it 
not as well be out of the text ? 

I have no time, nor much desire, to examine the vague ex- 
pressions of belief with which the verse has been encumbered. 
Let us try to find its only possible plain significance. 

§ 11. It cannot be supposed that the bodily shape of man re- 
sembles, or resembled, any bodily shape in Deity. The likeness 
must therefore be, or have been, m the soul. Had it wholly 
passed away, and the Divine soul been altered into a soul brutal 
or diabolic, I suppose we should have been told of the change. 
But we are told nothing of the kind. The verse still stands as if 
for our use and trust. It was only death which was to be our 
punishment. Not change. So far as we live, the image is still 
there ; defiled, if you will ; broken, if you will ; all but effaced, 
if you will, by death and the shadow of it. But not changed. 
We are not made now in any other image than God's. There 
are, indeed, the two states of this image — the earthly and heav- 
^^y^ but both Adamite, both. IxumMi, \iot\i tbva «>ame Ukenessj 
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only one defiled, and one pure. So that the soul of man is still 
a mirror, wherein may be seen, darkly, the image of the mind of 

God. 

These may seem daring words. ^ I am sorry that they do ; 
but I am helpless to soften them. Discover any other meaning 
of the text if you are able ; — ^but be sure that it is a meaning — a 
meaning in your head and heart ; — ^not a subtle gloss, nor a 
shifting of one verbal expression into another, both idealess. I 
repeat, that, to me, the verse has, and can have, no other signifi- 
cation than this — that the soul of man is a mirror of the mind of 
God. A mirror dark, distorted, broken, use what blameful 
words you please of its state ; yet in the main, a true mirror, out 
of which alone, and by which alone, we can know anything of 
God at alL 

''HowP* the reader, perhaps, answers indignantly. "I 
know the nature of God by revelation, not by looking into my- 
self." 

Bevelation to what? To a nature incapable of receiving 
trath ? That cannot be ; for only to a nature capable of truth, 
desirous of it, distinguishing it, feeding upon it, revelation is 
possible. To a being undesirous of it, and hating it, revelation 
is impossible. There can be none to a brute, or fiend. In so 
far, therefore, as you love truth, and live therein, in so far reve- 
lation can exist for you ; — ^and in so far, your mind is the image 
of God's. 

§ 12. But consider farther, not only to what, but ly what, is 
the revelation. By sight ? or word ? If by sight, then to eyes 
which see justly. Otherwise, no sight would be revelation. So 
far, then, as your sight is just, it is the image of God's sight. 

If by words, — ^how do you know their meanings ? Here is a 
short piece of precious word revelation, for instance. ^^ God is 
love.'' 

Love 1 yes. But what is that? The revelation docs not tell 
you that, I think. Look into the mirror, and you will see. Out 
of your own heart you may know what love is. In no other pos- 
sible way, — ^by no other help or sign. All the w< Is 
ever uttered, all the revelations of cloud, or flam 
utterly powerless. Tbey cannot tell you, in. tib 
what lore means. Only the hrokQn mirror casu 
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^ft § 13. Here is more revelution. " God is jast V' JuBt ! ^f^H 
^H'.b tbut ? Tlie revelatiuii caimot help you to discover. You^^J 
^H it is dealing equitably or etjuiilly. But how du yon discem^H 
^™ equality ? Kot by iuequality of mind ; not by a mind iuuapal^| 
of weigliing, judging, or distributing. If the lengths seem m- 
equal in the broken mirror, for you they are unequal ; but if 
they seem equal, then the mirror is true. So far as you reeiig- 
nizo equality, and your conscience tells you what is just, so bt 
your mind is the image of God's : and so far as you do not difl- 

■ oem this nature of justice or equality, the words " God is jnat" 
bring no revelation to you. 
§14. "But His thoughts are not as oar thoughts." No:thfl 
soa is not as the standing pool by the wayside. Yet when till 
breeze crisps tho pool, you may see the image of the breaJicra, 
and a likeness of the foam. Nay, in some sort, the same foam. 
If the sea is for ever invisible to you, something you may leam 
^L of it from the pool. Nothing, assuredly, any otherwise. 
^1 "But this jToor miserablo Me ! la ihis, then, all the book! 

^r lia™ got to read about God in ?" Yes, truly so. No other boA, 
nor fragment of book, than that, will you ever find ; — no velvet- 
boond missal, nor frankincensed manuscript ; — nothing hiero- 
glyphic nor cuneiform ; papyrus and pyramid are alike silent W 
^^ this matter ; — nothing in the clouds above, nor in the earth 1« 
^H neath. That flesh-bound volume is the only revelation tliatii 
^H that was, or that can be. In that is tho image of God painted 
^^ in that is tho law of God written ; in that is the promise of Qai 
^H revealed. Enow thyself; for through thyself only thou c^ 
^K Jmow God. 

^^B § 15. Through tho gloss, darkly. But, except through tbi 
^^Kiglass, in nowise. 

^^P A tremulous crystal, waved as water, poured out ujion tl 

ground ; — you may defile it, despise it, pollute it at your pi 

ure, and at your peril ; for on the peace of those weak m 

must all the heaven you shall ever gain be first seen ; and thrw 

^m Buch purity as ynu can win for those dark waves, muat all 

^fe light of the risen Sun of righteousness lie bent down, by fail 

^H retraction. Cleanse them, and calm them, as you love yoi 

life 

fl-oreforo it is that aVlt\iBpo-WCT oi ■n.si.fMO ic^t^vis. 
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1 to the hnmmi soul. Man is the snn of the world ; more 
:hc real sun. The fire of bis wonderful heart is the only 
ind boat worth gauge or measure. Where he is, are the 
) ; wbere be is not, the ice-world. 
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^H g G. But also it cannot constitute a real school, because 
^H first ofifiumption is false, namely, that the natural world can 
^r repreBcntcd without the element of death. 

The roal ftihuols of lundscapc arc primarily diEtingniei 
from the preceding unreal ones hy their introduction of this 
nicnt. They are not at first in any sort the worthier for 

I But they are more true, and cajMible, therefore, in the issue, 
becoming worthier. 
It will be a hard piece of work for ub to think this riglitl; 
flnt, but it must be done. 
§ 7. Perhaps an accnrate analysis of the schools of art of nil 
• time might sthow us that when the immortality of the soul was 
practically and completely believed, the elements of decay, tlangw, 
and grief iu visible things were always disregarded. Howevei 
this may be, it is assuredly so in the early Christian 

I The ideas of danger or decay seem not merely repugnant, but 
inconceivable to them ; the expression of immortality and fet- 
petnity is alone possible. I do not mean that they take no 
of the absolute fact of corruption. This fact tlie early piiinl 
often compel themselves to look fuller in the front than 
other men : as in the way they usually paint the Deluge 
raven feeding on tlie bodies), and in all the various triumphs 
processions of the Power of Death, which formed one great 
ter of religious teaching and painting, from Orcagna't 
the close of the Purist epoeli. But I mean that this e; 
fact of corruption is separated in their minds from the main 
ditions of their work ; and its horror enters no more into ' 
general treatment of landscape than the fear of murder or 

Itjrdom, both of which they had nevertheless continually to 
sent. None of tneso things appeared to thorn as affecting 
general dealings of the Deity with His world. Death, pain, 
decay were simply momentary accidents in the course of ii 
tality, which never ought to exorcise any depressing 
over the hearts of men, or in the life of Nature. God, 
life, peace, and helping power, was always and evei 
Human bodies, at one time or another, had indeed to be 
dust of, and raised from it *, im4 t\\\a Xiewiam^ dust was hi 
aad humUiat'mg, but not in tW ^caat ■(tv.e\MvtVo\-i,- 
rery high degree, important ■, exceipt to ftvoa^'Otf^s. 
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needed sometimes to be reminded of it, and whom, not at all 
fearing the things much himself, the painter accordingly did 
remind of it, somewhat sharply. 

§ 8. A similar condition of mind seems to have been attained, 
not unfrequently, in modern times, by persons whom either nar- 
rowness of circumstance or education, or vigorous moral efforts 
have guarded from the troubling of the world, so as to give them 
firm and childlike trust in the power and presence of God, together 
with peace of conscience, and a belief in the passing of all evil 
into some form of good. It is impossible that a person thus dis- 
ciplined should feel, in any ol its more acute phases, the sorrow 
for any of the phenomena of nature, or terror in any material 
danger which would occur to another. The absence of personal 
fear, the consciousness of security as great in the midst of pesti- 
lence and storm, as amidst beds of flowers on a summer morning, 
and the certainty that whatever appeared evil, or was assuredly 
painful, must eventually issue in a far greater and enduring good 
— ^this general feeling and conviction, I say, would gradually lull, 
and at last put to entire rest, the physical sensations of grief and 
lear ; so that the man would look upon danger without dread, — 
accept pain without lamentation. 

§ 9. It may perhaps be thought that this is a very high and 
right state of mind. 

Unfortunately, it appears that the attainment of it is never 
possible without inducing some form of intellectual weakness.- 

No painter belonging to the purest religious schools ever 
mastered his art. Perugino nearly did so ; but it was because 
he was more rational — more a man of the world — than the rest. 
No literature exists of a high class produced by minds in the 
pure religious temper. On the contrary, a great deal of litera- 
ture exists, produced by persons in that temper, which is mark- 
edly, and very far, below average literary work. 

§ 10. The reason of this I believe to be, that the right faith of 
man is not intended to give him repose, but to enable him to do 
his work. It is not intended that he should look away from the 
place he lives in now, and cheer himself with thoughts of the 
place he is to live in next, but that he should W ~^^ 

this worlds in taith that if he does his work. H 
tome good to others or himselt, with which, hOT 
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resent concerned, will come of it hereafter. And this kind of 
Kffave, but not very hopeful or cheerful faith"! perceive to be 
l^'slwaja rewarded by clear practical suceeaa and splendid intel- 
lectual power ; while the faith which dwells on the future fades 
away int« rosy miat, and emptineaa of mus'Dul air. That result 
indeed follows naturally enough on its habit of assuming that 
things must be right, or must come right, when, probably, the 
fact is, that so tar as we are concerned, they are entirely wrong ; 
and going wrong : and also on its weak and false way of looking 

*on what these religious persons call "the bright side of things," ■ 
l&at is to say, on one side of them only, when Qod has given thenjtn 
two sides, and intended us to sec both. H 

§ 11. I was reading but the other day, in a book by a zeaJoua, " 
useful, and able iScotch clergyman, one of these rhapsodies, in 
which he described a scene in the Highlands to show (he said) 
the goodness of God. In this Highland scene there was nothing 
but sunshine, and fresh breezes, and bleating lambs, and clean 
tartans, and all manner of pleasantness. Now a Highland scene 
is, beyond dispute, pleasant enough in its own way ; but, looked 
close at, has its shadows. Here, for instance, is the very fact of 
one, as pretty as 1 can remember — having seen many. It ia a 
little valley of soft turf, enclosed in its narrow oval by jutting 
rocks and broad flakes of nodding fern. From one side of it to 
the other winds, serpentine, a clear brown stream, drooping into 
quicker ripple as it reaches the end of the oval field, and then, 
Brst islanding a purple and white rock with an amber pool, it 
dashes away into a narrow fall of foam under a thicket of moun- 
tain ash and alder. The autumn sun, low but clear, shines on 
the scarlet asli-borries and on the golden birch-leaves, which, 
fallen here and there, when the breeze has not caught them, rest 
quiet in the crannies of the purple rock. Beside the rock, in the 
hollow under the thicket, the carcass of a ewe, drowned in the 
last flood, lies nearly bare to the bone, its white ribs protruding 
through the skin, raven-torn ; and the rags of Ua wool still flick- 
ering from the branches that first stayed it as the stream swept 
it down. ■ A little lower, the current plunges, roaring, into a 
circular chasm like a weU, surrounded on tliree sides by a cbim- 
ney-Uke Jioi/owneas of polished rouV, 4ow\v -wVycK the foam slips 
ia detached snow-flakea. Boftnd the eAftea ol XVa vwi\ "wsoKsatt, 
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the water circles slowly, like black oil ; a little butterfly lies on 
its back, its wings glued to one of the eddies, its limbs feebly 
quivering ; a fish rises and it is gone. Lower down the stream, 
I can just see, over a knoll, the green and damp turf roofs of four 
or five hovels, built at the edge of a morass, which is trodden by 
the cattle into a black Slough of Despond at their doors, and 
traversed by a few ill-set stepping-stones, with here and there a 
flat slab on the tops, where they have sunk out of sight ; and at 
the turn of the brook I see a man fishing, with a boy and a dog — 
a picturesque and pretty group enough certainly, if they had not 
been there all day starving. I know them, and I know the dog's 
ribs also, which are nearly as bare as the dead ewe's ; and the 
child's wasted shoulders, cutting his old tartan jacket through, 
so sharp are they. We will go down and talk with the man. 

§ 12. Or, that I may not piece pure truth with fancy, for I 
have none of his words set down, let us hear a word or two from 
another such, a Scotchman also, and as true hearted, and in just 
as fair a scene. I write out the passage, in which I have kept 
his few sentences, word for word, as it stands in my private 
diary : — " 22nd April (1851). Yesterday I had a long walk up 
the Via Gellia, at Matlock, coming down upon it from the hills 
above, all sown with anemones and violets, and murmuring with 
sweet springs. Above all the mills in the valley, the brook, in 
its first purity, forms a small shallow pool, with a sandy bottom 
covered with cresses, and other water plants. A man was wading 
in it for cresses as I passed up the valley, and bade me good-day. 
I did not go much farther ; he was there when I returned. I 
passed him again, about one hundred yards, when it struck me I 
might as well learn all I could about watercresses : so I turned 
back. I asked the man, among other questions, what he called 
the common weed, something like watercress, but with a serrated 
leaf, which grows at the edge of nearly all such pools. *We 
calls that brooklime, hereabouts,' said a voice behind me. I 
turned, and saw three men, miners or manufacturers — two evi- 
dently Derbyshire men, and respectable-looking in their way ; 
the third, thjp, poor, old, and harder-featured- 
ragg. ' Brooklime ? ' I said. * What do you c 
The man said he did not know, it was called ti:^ 
Ouimibe Britkb 'Erha/ said the weak, cijtoi 
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f Sniin. I turaed to liim in much EnrprisB ; but he went on saying 
[ something drily (I liardlyunilfrstood what) to the cress-gatherer ; 
I wLo contradicting him, the old man said he ' didn't know fresh 
■ %ator,' he 'knew enough of sa't.' 'Have you been a sailor ?' I 
vteked. ' I was a sailor for eleven years and ten months of my 
Efe,' he said, in the same strangely quiet manner. 'And what 
are you now ? ' 'I lived for ten years after my wife's death by 
picking up rags and bones; I hadn't much occasion afore.' 
'And now how do you live P' ' Why, I lives hard and honest, 

»Bnd haven't got to live long,* or something to that effect. He 
^en went on, in a kind of maundering way, about hia wife. ' She 
liad rlieumatism and fever very bad ; and her second rib groVd 
over her honch-bone. A' was a clever woman, but a' groVd to 
be a very little one ' {this with an expression of deep melancholy). 
'Eight-oen years after her first lad she was in the family-way 

Kgain, and they had doetora up from Lunnon about it. They 
ranted to rip her open and take the child out of her side. But 
never would give my consent.' (Then, after a pause :) ' She 
died twenty-six hours and ten minutes after it. I never cared 
much what come of me aince ; but I know that 1 shall soon reach 
her ; thaf s a knowledge I would na gie for the king's crown.' 
' You are a Scotchman, are not you ? ' I asked. ' I'm from the 
Isle of Skye, sir ; I'm a McGregor.' I said something about his 
religious faith. ' Ye'U know I was bred in the Chnrch of Scot- 
land, sir,' he said, 'and 1 love it as I love my own soul ; but I 
think thac Wesleyan Methodists ha' got salvation among themj 
too.' " 

Truly, this Highland and English hill-seenery is fair enough ; 
but haa its shadows ; and deeper coloring, here and there, than 
that of heath and rose. 

g 13. Now, as far as I have watched the main powers of hu- 
man mind, they have risen first from tho resolntion to see fear- 
lessly, pitifully, and to its very worst, what these deep colors 
mean, wheresoever they fall ; not by any means to pass on the 
other side looking pleasantly up to the sky, but to stoop to the 
horror, and let the sky, for the present, take care of its own 
elands. -However this may^e in mci'ca\ ■m&ttws,with which I 
-baro nothing here to do, in rny owrifie\4ol Vtii\\i:\-c-^ >Caft\a»A.Si 
so ; and all great and beautitul work Voa c,or -- Tg^sa^ 
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without shrinking into the darkness. If, having done bo, the 
human spirit can, by its courage and faitli, conquer tlio evil, 
rieea into conceptions of victorious and consummated beauty, 
is then the spirit of tiie higliest Greek and Venetian Art. If 
unable to conquer the evil, but remaining in strong, though 
melancholy war with it, not rising into Bupromo beauty, it is the 
spirit of the beet northern art, typically represented by that of 
Holbein and Durer. If, itself conquered by the evil, infected by 
tho dragon breath of it, and at last brought into captivity, so aa 
to take delight in evil for ever, it becomes the spirit of the dark, 
bnt still powerful sensnalistic art, represented typically by that of 
Salvator. We mnst trace this fact briefly through Greek, Vene- 
tian, and Dureresque art ; we shall then see how the art of de- 
cline came of avoiding the evil, and seeking p!e«tsure only ; and 
thus obtain, at last, some power of judging whether tho tendency 
of our own contemplative art bo right or ignoble. 

§ 14, The ruling purpose of Greek poetry is tho assertion of 
victory, by heroism, over fate, sin, and death. The terror of 
these great enemies is dwelt upon chiefly by the tragedians. 
The victory over them by Homer. 

The adversary chiefly contemplated by the tragedians ia Pate, 
or predestinate misfortune. And that under three principal 

A. Blindness, or ignorance ; not in itself guilty, but inducing 
Bcte which otherwise would have been guilty ; and leading, no 
less than guilt, to destruction.* 

B. Visitation upon one person of tho sin of another. 

c. Ecpreseion, by bnital or tyrannous strength, of a benevo- 
lent wilL ■ 

g 15, In all these cases sorrow ia much more definitely con- 

• The speech of Achillefl to Priam expresses this idea of fatality and aub- 
fnlasion clearly. Ihcre being two vessels — one full of sorrow, the other of 
great sad noble gitts (a, aenso of disgrace mixing witli that of sorrow, and 
of honor with that of joy), from which Jupiter pours forlli llio destinies of 
men ; flie idea partly correspooding to the scriptucal — " In tiw y- " • «\«. 
letd there ia a cop, and tlie vrine is red ; it is fuU miscft, fl^ 
oat of Ibe same." But the title of the gods, neTCrlhe\eea, bc/S 
■Drf Sesiml. is given not from the cup of sorrow, "but oS goO 
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^^V socted with sin by the Greek tragedians ttian by Shaksspere. Tlie 
^^B^'fate" of Shakspere is, indeed, a form of blindnesa, but it issues 
^^Bin little more than ha^te or indiscretion. It is, in tlio literal 
^^B'Aense, "fatiil," but hardly criminaL 

^^m The "I am fortune's fool" of Romeo, expresses Shaksperc's 
^^"jprimary idea of tragic circnmstance. Often bis yictima are en- 
tirely innocent, swopt away by mere cnrrent of strong encompass- 
ing calamity (Oplielia, Cordelia, Artlinr, Queen Katharine). 
This ia rarely so with the Greeks. The victim may indeed be 

» innocent, as Antigone, but is in some way resolutely entangled 
Srith crime, and destroyed by it, as if it struck by pollution, no 
leas than participation. 

The victory over sin and death is therefore also with the 
Greek tragedian* more complete tlian with Shakspore. As tho 
enemy has more direct moral personality,— as it is sinfulness 
more than mischance, it is met by a higher moral resolve, a 
greater preparation of heart, a more solemn patience and par- 
posed self-sacrifice. At the close of a Siiakspere tragedy nothing 
remains but dead marcli and clothes of burial. At the close of a 
Greek tragedy there are far-off sounds of a divine triumph, and 
a glory as of resurrection.* 

§ 16. The Homeric temper is wholly different. Far more 
tender, more practical, more cbeerfiil ; bent chiefly on present 
things and giving victory now, and here, rather than in liope, and 
hereafter. The enemies of mankind, in Homer's conception, are 
more distinctly conquerable ; they are nngoverned passions, 
especially anger, and unreasonable impulse generally (exTr}), 
Hence the anger of Achilles, misdirected by pride, but rightly 
directed by friendship, is the eubject of the Iliad. 'The anger 
of Ulysses {'OSvaffsvi "the angry"), misdirected at first into 
idle and irregnlar hostilities, directed at last to execution of 
Btemeat justice, is the subject of the Odyssey. 

Though this is the central idea of the two poems, it is con- 
nected with general display of the evil of all unbridled passions, 
pride, sensuality, indolence, or curiosity. The pride of Atrides, 
the passion of Paris, the sluggishness of Elpenor, the curiosity of 






• The Alccatis is perhaps the central exampVa ol Mm idm at sii "i^^ 
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Ulysses himself about the Cyclops, the impatience of his sailors 
in untying the winds, and all other faults or follies, down to that 
— (evidently no small one in Homer's mind) — of domestic dis- 
orderliness, are throughout shown in contrast with conditions of 
patient affection and household peace. 

Also, the wild powers and mysteries of Nature are in the 
Homeric mind among the enemies of man ; so that all the labors 
of Ulysses are an expression of the contest of manhood, not only 
with its own passions or with the folly of others, but with the 
merciless and mysterious powers of the natural world. 

§ 17. This is perhaps the chief signification of the seven years' 
stay with Calypso, "the concealer." Not, as vulgarly thought, 
the concealer of Ulysses, but the great concealer — the hidden 
power of natural things. She is the daughter of Atlas and the 
Sea (Atlas, the sustainer of heaven, and the Sea, the disturber of 
the Earth). She dwells in the island of Ogygia ("the ancient 
or venerable"). (Whenever Athens, or any other Greek city, is 
spoken of with any peculiar reverence, it is called " Ogygian.") 
Escaping from this goddess of secrets, and from other spirits, 
some of destructive natural force (Scylla), others signifying the 
enchantment of mere natural beauty (Circe, daughter of the Sun 
and Sea), he arrives at last at the Phseacian land, whose king is 
" strength with intellect," and whose queen, "virtue." These 
restore him to his country. 

§ 18. Now observe that in their dealing with all these sub- 
jects the- Greeks never shrink from horror ; down to its utter- 
most depth, to its most appalling physical detail, they strive to 
sound the secrets of sorrow. For them there is no passing by 
on the other side, no turning away the eyes to vanity from pain. 
Literally, they have not "lifted up their souls unto vanity." 
Whether there be consolation for them or not, neither apathy nor 
blindness shall be their saviours ; if, for them, thus knowing the 
facts of the grief of earth, any hope, relief, or triumph may here- 
after seem possible, — well ; but if not, still hopeless, reliefless, 
eternal, the sorrow shall be met face to face. This Hector, so 
righteous, so merciful, so brave, has, nevertheles*^, toViQ^^s;^^^"^ 
his dearest brother in miserablest death. "H.\9» o^^ov %o\^ ^^^^^^ 
awajr In hopeless sobs through the throat-^ ouyiQl ol >Osv^ ^^^; 
cwfl spmr. That is one aspect of thinga m t\i\a ^ot\Sl, - ' " 
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rid truly, but having, among its otlier aspects, this one, liig! 
ibiguoas. 

§ 19. Meeting it boldly as tbey may, gazing right into 
:e]etoa face of it, the ambiguity remains ; nay, in some sori; 
'igains upon them. We trusted in the gods ; — we thought that 
wisdom and courage woxild save us. Our wiedom and courage 
themsoWes deceive us to our death. Athena had the aspect of 
DeiphobuB — terror of the enemy. She has not teri-ified Mm, but 
left ua, in our mortal need. 

And, beyond that mortidity, what hope haye we ? Nothing 
clear to ua on that horizon, nor comforting. Funeral lienors ; 
-perhaps also rest ; perhaps a shadowy life — artless, joyless, love- 
less. No devices in that darkness of the grave, nor daring, nor 
dehght. Neither marrying nor giving in marriage, nor casting 
of spears, nor rolling of chariots, nor voice of fame. Lapped in 
pale Elysiau mist, chilliug the forgetful heart and feeble frame, 
shall we waste on forever ? Can the dust of earth claim more of 
immortality than this ? Or shall we have even so much as rest ? 
May we, indeed, he down again in the dust, or have our sins not 
hidden from us even the things that belong to that peace ? May 
not chance and the whirl of passion govern us there ; when 
there shall be no thought, nor work, nor wisdom, nor breathing 
of the soul ?* 

Be it so. With no better reward, no brighter hope, we will 
be men while we may : men, just, and strong, and fearless, and 
up to our power, perfect. Athena herself, our wisdom and our 
strength, may betray ua ; — Phffibus, our siin, smite us with plague, 
or hide his face from us helpless ; — Jove and all the powera of 
■ fate oppress us, or give ns up to destruction. While we live, we 
will hold fast our integrity ; no weak tears shall blind us, no un- 
timely tremors abate our strength of arm nor swiftness of limb. 
The gods have given us at least this glorious body and this 
righteous conscience ; these wiU we keep bright and pure to the 
end. 80 may we fall to misery, but not to baseness ; so may we 
to sleep, but not to shame. 
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§ 20. And herein was conquest. So defied, the betraying and 
accusing shadows shrank back ; the mysterious horror subdued 
itself to majestic sorrow. Death was swallowed up in victory. 
Their blood, which seemed to be poured out upon the ground, 
rose into hyacinthine flowers. All the beauty, of earth opened to 
them ; they had ploughed into its darkness, and they reaped its 
gold ; the gods, in whom they had trusted through all semblance 
of oppression, came down to love them and be their helpmates. 
All nature round them became divine, — one harmony of power 
and peace. The sun hurt them not by day, nor the moon by 
night ; the earth opened no more her jaws into the pit ; the sea 
whitened no more against them the teeth of his devouring waves. 
Sun, and moon, and earth, and sea, — all melted into grace and 
love ; the fatal arrows rang not now at the shoulders of Apollo 
the healer ; lord of life and of the three great spirits of life — 
Care, Memory, and Melody. Great Artemis guarded their flocks 
by night ; Selene kissed in love the eyes of those who slept. And 
from all came the help of heaven to body and soul ; a strange 
spirit lifting the lovely limbs ; strange light glowing on the 
golden hair ; and strangest comfort filling the trustful heart, so 
that they could put off their armor, and lie down to sleep, — their 
work well done, whether at the g^tes of their temples * or of 
their monntains ; f accepting the death they once thought terri- 
ble^ as the gift of Him who knew and granted what was best. 

♦ ovxirt dyi6Tff6ar, aX\? kv riXet rovro) edxorro, Herod. L 31. 

f o d^ dTeofceimouBvoi^ avvoi fikv ovk diteXinero' toy Sh naXda 

dv^rparevoM^yov, korva oi Movroyevsa, dninefiTpB. Herod, vii. 221. 
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1. Such being the heroic spirit of Greek religion and art, we 
ly now with ease trace the relations between it and that which 
animated the Italian, and chiefly the Venetian, schools- 
Observe, all the nobleness, as well as the faults, of the Greek 
art were dependent on its making the most of this present life. 
It might do so in the Anacreontic temper — Tl II?i£t(ideaai, 
xafioi : ' ' What have I to do with the Pleiads ?" or in the defiant 
or tlie tmstful endurance of fate ; — but its dominion was in this 
world. 

Florentine art was eaaentially Christian, ascetic, espectant of 
8 better world, and antagonistic, therefore, to the Greek temper. 
So that the Greek element, once forced upon it, destroyed it. 
Tliere was absolnte incompatibility between them. Florentine 
art, also, conld not produce landscape. It despised the rock, 
the tree, the vital air itself, aspiring to breathe empyreal air. 

Venetian art began with the same aim and under the same 
.^Btrictions, Both are healthy in the youth of art. Heavenly 
aim and severe law for boyhood ; earthly work and fair freedom 
for manhood. 

§ 3. The Venetians began, I repeat, with asceticism ; always, 
however, delighting in more massive and deep color than other 
religious painters. They are especially fond of saints who have 
been cardinals, because of their red hats, and they sunburn all 
their hermits into splendid russet brown. 

They differed from the Pisans in having no Maremma be- 
tween them and the sea; from the Roniiuis, in continually qnar- 
'Jing with the Pope ; and from the Florentines in having no 
dens. 
Tbej bad aiiother kind oi gavden, i'ie?-lu'n:tt-M«i,'sMOD.>J*». 
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Bom in white wreaths — fruitless. Perpetual May therein, and 
singing of wild, nestless birds. And they had no Maremma to 
separate them from this garden of theirs. The destiny of Pisa 
was changed, in all probability, by the ten miles of marsh-land 
and poisonous air between it and the beach. The Genoese energy 
was feverish ; too much heat reflected from their torrid Apen- 
nine. But the Venetian had his free horizon, his salt breeze, 
and sandy Lido-shore ; sloped far and flat, — ridged sometimes 
under the Tramontane -winds with half a mile's breadth of roll- 
ers ; — sea and sand shrivelled up together in one yellow careering 
field of fall and roar. 

§ 3. They were, ako, we said, always quarrelling with the 
Pope. Their religious liberty came, like their bodily health, 
from that wave-training ; for it is one notable effect of a life 
passed on shipboard to destroy weak beliefs in appointed forms of 
religion. A sailor may be grossly superstitious, but his super- 
stitions will be connected with amulets and omens, not cast in 
systems. He must accustom himself, if he prays at all, to pray 
anywhere and anyhow. Candlesticks and incense not being port- 
able into the maintop, he perceives those decorations to be, on the 
whole, inessential to a maintop mass. Sails must be set and 
cables bent, be it never so strict a saint's day, and it is found that 
no harm comes of it. Absolution on a lee-shore must be had of 
the breakers, it appears, if at all, and they give it plenary and 
brief, without listening to confession. 

Whereupon our religious opinions become vague, but our re- 
ligions confidences strong ; and the end of it all is that we per- 
ceive the Pope to be on the other side of the Apennines, and able, 
indeed, to sell indulgences, but not winds, for any money. 
Whereas, God and the sea are with us, and we must even trust 
them both, and take what they shall send. 

§ 4. Then, farther. This ocean-work is wholly adverse to 
any morbid conditions of sentiment. Eeverie, above all things, 
is forbidden by Scylla and Charybdis. By the dogs and the 
depths^ no dreaming ! The first thing required of us is presence 
of mind« Neither love, nor poetry, nor piety, must ever so take 
up our thonghts as to make us slow or unready. Iiis^^^ty'JiL 
d'Amo it iB permissible enough to dream, among Wi<& ot«xv^<^^^5^Qf^- 
acma, m^ forget the day in twilight oi Wex. ^\x.^ ^^^ 
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avenues of the Adrian waves there can be no careless walking. 
Vigilance, night and day, required of us, besides learning of many 
practical lessons in severe and humble dexterities. It is enough 
for the Florentine to know how to use his sword and to ride. 
We Venetians, also, must be able to use our swords, and on 
ground which is none of the steadiest ; but, besides, we must be 
able to do nearly everything that hands can turn to — ^rudders, 
and yards, and cables, all needing workmanly handling and 
workmanly knowledge, from captain as .well as from men. To 
drive a nail, lash a spear, reef a sail — rude work this for noble 
hands ; but to be done sometimes, and done well, on pain of 
death. All which not only takes mean pride out of us, and puts 
nobler pride of power in its stead ; but it tends partly to soothe, 
partly to chasten, partly to employ and direct, the hot Italian 
temper, and make us every way greater, calmer, and happier. 

§ 5. Moreover, it tends to induce in us great respect for the 
whole human body ; for its limbs, as much as for its tongue or 
its wit. Policy and eloquence are well ; and, indeed, we Vene- 
tians can be politic enough, and can speak melodiously when 
we choose ; but to put the helm up at the right moment is the 
beginning of all cunning — and for that we need arm and eye ; — 
not tongue. And with this respect for the body as such, comes 
also the sailor's preference of massive beauty in bodily form. 
The landsmen, among their roses and orange-blossoms, and 
chequered shadows of twisted vine, may well please themselves 
with pale faces, and finely drawn eyebrows, and fantastic braid- 
ing of hair. But from the sweeping glory of the sea we learn to 
love another kind of beauty ; broad-breasted ; level-browed, like 
the horizon ; — thighed and shouldered like the billows ; — ^footed 
like their stealing foam ; — bathed in cloud of golden hair, like 
their sunsets. 

§ 6. Such were the physical influences constantly in operation 
on the Venetians ; their painters, however, were partly prepared 
for their work by others in their infancy. Associations connected 
with early life among mountains softened and deepened the 
teaching of the sea ; and the wildness of form of the Tyrolese 
Alps gave greater strength and grotesqueness to their imagina- 
tions than the Greek painters could have found among the cliffs 
of the JBg'ean. Thus far, koweveij tiie YxAuexic^i^ Q.\>ir\»*^ ^aj^ 
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nearly similar. The Greek sea was indeed less bleak, and the 
Greek hills less grand ; but the difference was in degree rather 
than in the nature of their power. The moral influences at work 
on the two races were far more sharply opposed. 

§ 7. Eril, as we saw, had been fronted by the Greek, and 
thrust out of his path. Once conquered, if he thought of it 
more, it was involuntarily, as we remember a painful dream, yet 
with a secret dread that the dream might return and continue 
for ever. But the teaching of the church in the middle ages had 
made the contemplation of evil one of the duties of men. As 
sin^ it was to be duly thought upon, that it might be confessed. 
As suffering, endured joyfully, in hope of future reward. Hence 
conditions of bodily distemper which an Athenian would have 
looked upon with the severest contempt and aversion, were in the 
Christian church regarded always with pity, and often with 
respect ; while the partial practice of celibacy by the clergy, and 
by those over whom they had influence, — together with the 
whole system of conventual penance and pathetic ritual (with the 
vicious reactionary tendencies necessarily following), introduced 
calamitous conditions both of body and soul, which added largely 
to the pagan's simple list of elements of evil, and introduced 
the most complicated states of mental suffering and decrepitude. 

§ 8. Therefore the Christian painters differed from the Greek 
in two main points. They had been taught a faith which put an 
end to restless questioning and discouragement. All was at last 
to be well — and their best genius might be peacefully given to 
imagining the glories of heaven and the happiness of its redeemed. 
But on the other hand, though suffering was to cease in heaven, 
it was to be not only endured, but honored upon earth. And 
from the Crucifixion, down to a beggar's lameness, all the tor- 
tures and maladies of men were to be made, at least in part, the 
subjects of art. The Venetian was, therefore, in his inner mind, 
less serious than the Greek : in his superficial temper, sadder. 
In his heart there was none of the deep horror which vexed the 
soul of jEschylus or Homer. His Pallas-shield was the shield of 
Faith, not the shield of the Gorgon. All was at last to issue 
happily ; in sweetest harpings and seven-fold circles of l\^\vt. "&v\.^ 
fof the pT&sent he had to dwell with the maime^i axiA.^;)cifc^?^^sA'> 
smi to revere Lazarus more than Achilles. 
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^^^H g 9, This referencG to a futiirc world has a morbid influence 
^^^hh all their conclugionB. Fur the eurth and all its natural 
^^^Rilements are despised. They are to pass away like a scroll. Man, 
^^^the immortal, is. alone revered; his work and presence are all 
that can bo noble or desirable. Men, and fair architecture, tem- 
ples and courts sucb as may be in a celestial city, or the clouds 
and angels of Paradise ; these are what we must paint when we 
want beautiful things. But the soa, the mountains, the forests, 
are all adverse to us, — a desolation. The ground that was cursed 
^^^-ior our sake ; — the sea tJiat executwi judgment on all our race, 
^^^Epsid rages against us still, though bridled ; — storm-demons chum- 
^^^Rng it into foam in nightly glare on Lido, and hissing from it 
^^^BSgninst our palaces. Kature is bnt a terror, or b, temptation. 
' She ia for hermits, martyrs, murderers, — for St. Jerome, and St, 

Mary of Egypt, and the Magdalen in the desert, and monk Peter, 
falling before the sword- 

»§ 10, But the worst point we have to note respecting the 
spirit of Venetian landscape is its pride. 
It was observed in the course of the third volume how the 
medifflval temper had rejected ^ricultuml pursuits, and what- 
ever pleasures could come of them. 
At Venice this negation hud reached its extreme. Though 
the Florentines and Romans had no delight in farming, they hod 
in gardening. The Venetiim possessed, and cared for, neither 
fields nor pastures. Being delivered, to his loss, from all the 

t ■wholesome labors of tillage, he was also shut out from the sweet 
wonders and charities of the earth, and from the pleasant natural 
^history of the year. Birds and beasts, and times and seasons, all 
unknown to him. No swallow chattered at hia window,* nor, 
nested under his golden roofs, claimed the sacredness of hia 
mercy ; f no Pythagorean fowl taught him the blessings of the 
poor,t nor did the grave spirit of poverty rise at his side to eet 
forth the delicate grace and honor of lowly life.g No humble 
thoughts of grasshopper sire had he, like the Athenian ; no grat- 

Iitude for gifts of olive ; no childish care for figs, any more than 
thistles. The rich Venetian feast had no need of the figtree 



■ Aaacreon, Ode 12th. \ Beroft. \. 5ft. % Lucian (Micyllua),. 

% Arielopbanoa, Wftiia. 
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spoon.* Dramas about birds, and wasps, and frogs, would have 
passed unheeded by his proud fancy ; carol or murmur of them 
had fallen unrecognized on ears accustomed only to grave sylla- 
bles of war-tried men, and wash of songless wave. 

§ 11. No simple joy was possible to him. Only stateliness and 
power; high intercourse with kingly and beautiful humanity, 
proud thoughts, or splendid pleasures ; throned sensualities, and 
ennobled appetites. But of innocent, childish, helpful, holy 
pleasures, he had none. As in the classical landscape, nearly all 
rural labor is banished from the Titianesque : there is one bold 
etching of a landscape, with grand ploughing in the foreground, 
but this is only a caprice ; the customary Venetian background is 
without sign of laborious rural life. We find indeed often a 
shepherd with his flock, sometimes a woman spinning, but no 
division of fields, no growing crops nor nestling villages. In the 
numerous drawings and woodcuts variously connected with or 
representative of Venetian work, a watermill is a frequent object, 
a river constant, generally the sea. But the prevailing idea in 
all the great pictures I have seen, is that of mountainous land 
with wild but graceful forest, and rolling or horizontal clouds. 
The mountains are dark blue ; the clouds glowing or soft gray, 
always massive ; the light, deep, clear, melancholy ; the foliage, 
neither intricate nor graceful, but compact and sweeping (with 
nndulated trunks), dividing much into horizontal flakes, like 
the clouds; the ground rocky and broken somewhat monot- 
onously, but richly green with wild herbage ; here and there a 
flower, by preference white or blue, rarely yellow, still more 
rarely red. 

§ 12. It was stated that this heroic landscape of theirs was 
peopled by spiritual beings of the highest order. And in this 
rested the dominion of the Venetians over all later schools. They 
were the last ielieving school of Italy. Although, as I said 
above, always quarrelling with the Pope, there is all the more 
evidence of an earnest faith in their religion. People who trusted 
the Madonna less, flattered the Pope more. But down to Tinto- 
refs time, the Boman Catholic religion was still real and sincere 
at Venice ; and though faith in it was compatible with muck 

'flzppiasJJlajor, 208. 
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which to us appears criminal or absurd, tlie religion ita 
entirely sincere. 

§ 13. Perhaps when you see one of Titian's splendid 
BJoiiate Biibjecta, or find Veronese making tlie marriage ii 
one blaze of worldly pomp, you imagine that Titian mua 
been a aensualiBt, and Veronese an unbeliever. 

Put tliG idea from yon at once, and be assured of t 
ever ; — it will guide you through many a labyrinth of i 
well ae of painting, — that of an evil tree, men never gathe 
fruit — good of any sort or kind ; — even good sensuahsm. 

Let us look to this calmly. We have seen what physH 
Tontage the Venetian had, in his sea and sky ; also wiu 
disadvantage he had, in scorn of the poor ; now finally, 
see with what power he was iuvestod, which men since h' 
have never recovered more, 

§ 14. " Neither of a bramble hush, gather they grape 

The great saying iiaa twofold help for us. Be assure 
that if it wore bramble from wliiuh you gathered them, tl 
not grapes in your hand, though they look like grapes, 
these are indeed grapes, it was no bramble you gatliered 
from, though it looked like one. 

It is difficult for persons, accustomed to receive, wil 
questioning, the modern English idea of religion, to unde 
the temper of the Venetian Catholics. I do not enter ii 
amination of our own feelings ; but I liave to note ti 
significant point of difference between us. 

§ 15. An English gentleman, desiring his portrait, ^ve 
ably to the painter a choice of several actions, in any of 
he is willing to be represented. As for instance, riding I 
horse, shooting with his favorite pointer, manifesting hin 
his robes of stat« on some great public occasion, meditrf 
his study, playing with his children, or visiting his t 
any of these or other such circumstances, he will give tha 
free leave to paiut him. But in one important action hfl 
shrink even from the suggestion of being drawn. Hei 
suredly not let himself be painted praying. 

Strangely, this is the action, which of all others, aV 
desires to be painted in. It Wwj NiosA sl -ooHft and « 
portrait, they ncai'ly itlwayB dioosate'Vwv^m'wAtsfi.'OQw, 
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§ 16. " Hypocrisy," you say ; and " that they might be seen 
of men.'^ If we examine ourselves, or any one else, who will 
give trustworthy answer on this point, so as to ascertain, to the 
best of our judgment, what the feeling is, which would make a 
modem English person dislike to be painted praying, we shall 
not find it, I believe, to be excess of sincerity. Whatever we 
find it to be, the opposite Venetian feeling is certainly not 
hyi)ocrisy. It is often conventionalism, implying as little devo- 
tion in the person represented, as regular attendance at church 
does with us. But that it is not hypocrisy, you may ascertain 
by one simple consideration (supposing you not to have enough 
knowledge of the expression of sincere persons to judge by the 
portraits themselves). The Venetians, when they desired to de- 
ceive, were much too subtle to attempt it clumsily. If they as- 
sumed the mask of religion, the mask must have been of some 
use. The persons whom it deceived must, therefore, have been 
religious, and, being so, have believed in the Venetians' sin- 
cerity. If therefore, among other contemporary nations with 
whom they had intercourse, we can find any, more religious than 
they, who were duped, or even influenced, by their external re- 
ligiousness, we might have some ground for suspecting that re- 
ligiousness to be assumed. But if we can find no one likely to 
have been deceived, we must believe the Venetian to have been, 
in reality, what there was no advantage in seeming. 

§ 17. I leave the matter to your examination, forewarning 
you, confidently, that you will discover by severest evidence, 
that the Venetian religion was true. Not only true, but one of 
the main motives of their lives. In the field of investigation 
to which we are here limited, I will collect some of the evidence 
of this. 

For one profane picture by great Venetians, you will find ten 
of sacred subjects ; and those, also, including their grandest, 
most labored, and most beloved works. Tintoret's power culmi- 
nates in two great religious pictures : the Crucifixion, and the 
Paradise. Titian's in the Assumption, the Peter Martyr, and 
Presentation of the Virgin. Veronese's in the Marriage in Cana. 
John Bellini and Basaiti never, so far as I remember, painted an^ 
other than sacred snhjects. By the Palmas, ^mcCiTVLo, ^^X^'scl^^ 
aad Bonifazdo, I remember no profane subject oi \iri^oT\»JCvS!fc* 
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g 18. There is, moreover, one diBtinction ot the very higtest 
import between the treatment of eacred subjects by Venetiio 
painters and by all others. 

Throughout the rest of Italy, piety had become alwtract, aad. 
opposed theoretically to worldly life ; hence the Florentine and 
' TTmbrian painters generally separated their saints from living 
men. They delighted in imagining scenes of spiritual perfect- 
nets ; — Paradises, and comjianies of the redeemed ut the judgt 
ment ; — glorified meetings of martyrs ; — madonnas Borroundei 
by circles of angels. If, which was rare, definite portraitnreart 
living men were introduced, these real characterB formed a Idd 
of chorus or attendant compuiy, taking no part in the actiim 
At Venice all this was reversed, and so boldly oa at first to shoo^ 
with its seeming irreverence, a spectator accnstomed to the to 
maiities and abstractions of the so-called sacred schools, lb 
madonnas are no more seated apart on their thrones, the sniii 
no more breathe celestial air. They are on our own plain groniii 
— nay, here in our houses with us. All kind of worldly buaDM 
going on in their presence, fearlessly ; our own friends and » 
spected acquaintances, with all their mortal faults, and in tbw 
mortal flesh, looking at them face to face nnalarmed : nay, 
dearest children playing with their pet dogs at Christ's yery; 

I once myself thonght this irreverent. How foolishly I 
if children whom He loved could play anywhere elsa 

g 19. The picture most illustrative of this feeling is p( 
that at Dresden, of Verouese's family, painted by himself. 

He wishes to represent them as happy and honored, 
best happiness and highest honor he can imagine for 
that they should be presented to the Madonna, to whom, 
fore, they are being brought by the three virtues — Faith, 
and Charity. 

The Virgin stands in a recess behind two marble shafta, 
as may be seen in any house belonging to an old fai 
Venice. She places the boy Christ on the edge of a ball 
before her. At her side are St. John the Baptist, 
Jerome. This group occupies the left side of the jiicture. 
pillars, seen sideways, divide it from the group formed 
VirtaeSi'with the wife and c\u\iiftii ol X ot 

k* little behind, his harnla *;\uiive4. ui ^^i-S< 
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§ 20. His wife kneels full in front, a strong Veneti^in woman, 
well advanced in years. She has brought up her children in f eai 
of God, and is not afraid to meet the Virgin's eyes. She gazes 
steadfastly on them ; her proud head and gentle, self-possessed 
face are relieved in one broad mass of shadow against a space of 
light, formed by the white robes of Faith, who stands beside 
her, — ^guardian, and companion. Perhaps a somewhat disap- 
pointing Faith at the first sight,. for her face is not in any way 
exalted or refined. Veronese knew that Faith had to compan- 
ion simple and slow-hearted people perhaps oftener than able or 
refined people — does not therefore insist on her being severely 
intellectual, or looking as if she were always in the best com- 
pany. So she is only distinguished by her pure white (not 
bright white) dress, her delicate hand, her golden hair drifted in 
light ripples across her breast, from which the white robes fall 
nearly in the shape of a shield — the shield of Faith. A little 
behind her- stands Hope ; she also, at first, not to most people a 
recognizable Hope. We usually paint Hope as young, and joy- 
ous. Veronese knows better. That young hope is vain hope-^ 
passing away in rain of tears ; but the Hope of Veronese is aged, 
assured, remaining when all else had been taken away. "For 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and ex- 
perience hope f and fhat hope maketh not ashamed. 

She has a black veil on her head. 

Then again, in the front, is Charity, red-robed ; stout in the 
arms, — a servant of all work, she ; but small-headed, not being 
specially given to thinking.; soft-eyed, her hair braided brightly, 
her lips rich red, sweet-blossoming. She has got some work to 
do even jiow, for a nephew of Veronese's is doubtful about com-« 
ing forward, and looks very humbly and penitently towards the 
Virgin — ^his life perhaps not having been quite so exemplary as 
might at present be wished. Faith reaches her small white hand 
lightly back to him, lays the tips of her fingers on his ; but 
Charity takes firm hold of him ^ by the wrist from behind, and 
will push him on presently, if he still hangs back. 

§ 21. In front of the mother kneel her two eldest children, » 
girl of about sixteen, and a boy a year or two younger. The^ 
are both wrapt in adoration — the boy's bem^ VVkfc ^^^^^^ 
Keamr hb, at their left side, is a younger boy, sJooxA, m^^ ^^»- 
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old — A black-eypd MIow, full of life — and evidently his isihsf 
darling (for Veronese haa put him full in light In the trort 
and given him a bcautifol white ailkcD j&cket, barred with blwil^ 
that nobody may ever miss seeing him to the end of time). 
ia a little shy about being presented to the Madonna, and I 
the present has got behind the pillar, blushing, but opening \ 
Uack eyes wide ; he ia just Bummoning coorage to peep r 
and see if tihe looks kind. A still jonnger cbild, about sir ji 
old, is really frightened, and has run back to his mother, t 
ing hold of her dress at the waist. She throws her right \ 
round him and over him, with exquisite instinctive action/ 
moving her eyes from the Madonna's face. Last of all,! 
youngest child, perhaps about tliree years old, is neither fri| 
ened..nor int^restfid, but finds the ceremony tedious, and is 
ing to coax the dog to play with him ; but the dog, which ia 
of the little curly, short-nosed, fringy-pawed things, whid 
Venetian ladies petted, will not now be coaxed. For the dq 
the last link in the chain of lowering feehng, and takes his i 
gish views of the matter. lie cannot understand, first, how 
Madonna got into the house ; nor, secondly, why she is alk 
to stay, disturbing the family, and taking all their i 
from his dogship. And he is walking away, much offended 

g 22. The dog ia thus constantly introduced by the Venet 
in order to give the fullest contrast to the highest tonf 
human thought and feeling. I shall examine this point ] 
ently further, in speaking of pastoral landscajie and an: 
painting ; but at present we will merely compare the use of 
same mode of expression in Veronese's Presentation of the Q 
of Sheba. 

§ 23. This I'icture is at Turin, and is of quite inestim 
Talue. It is hung Idgh ; and the really principal figure- 
Solomon, being in the shade, civn liardly be seen, but is pai 
with Veronese's utmost tenderness, in the bloom of pfl 
youth, his hair golden, short, crisply curled. He is seatod. 
on his lion throne ; two elders on each side beneath his 
whole group forming a tower of solemn shade. I have allv 
elsewhere, to the principle on which all the best compose 
of supporting these lotly grouv* ^? *«'''^'^ -sx^otoos n 
foundation. This column of iiob\e e\»A« \3, wmRro^-j «« 
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A fiilconer leana forward from tbo left-hand aide, bearing on liis 
wrist a Bnow-wliite falcon, its wings spread, and brillinutly re- 
Heved against the puqile robe of one of the eldera. It tmioheB 
with ita winga one of the golden lions of the throne, on which 
tie light also flashes strongly ; thus forming, together with it, 
the Hon and eagle symbol, which is the tj-pe of Christ throngh- 
ont mediaeval work. In order to show the meaning of this sym- 
bol, and that Solomon is tj-pieally invested with the Christian 
royalty, one of the elders, by a bold anachronism, holds a jewel 
in his hand of the shape of a cross, with which he (by accident 
of gesture) points to Solomon ; his other hand is laid on an open 
bwL 

g 2i. The group opposite, of which the queen forms tho 
wntre, is also painted with Veronese's highest skill ; but con- 
tains no point of interest bearing on onr present subject, except 
iis connection by a chain of descending emotion. The Queen is 
irholly oppressed and subdued ; kneeling, and nearly fainting, 
she looks up to Solomon with tears in her eyes ; he, startled by 
fear for her, stoops forward ii-om the throne, opening hia right 
hand, as if to support her, so as almost ti) drop the sceptre. At 
lier side her first maid of honor ia kneeling also, hut does not 
cwc about Solomon ; and ia gathering up her drcas that it may 
nflt be crushed ; and looking back to encourage a negro girl, 
who, carrying two toy-birds, made of enamel and jewels, for 
JBssenting to tho King, is frightened at seeing her Queen faint- 
fag, and does not Itnow what she ought to do ; while lastly, tho 
Queen'fl dog, another of the little fringy-paws, is wholly nn- 
tbaehed by Solomon's presence, or anybody else's ; and stands 
tith hia fore legs well apart, right in fi'ont of hia mistress, 
thinking everybody has lost their wits ; and barking violently at 
<Bie of the attendants, who has set down a golden vase disro- 
apectfully near him. 

g 35. Thronghout these designs I want the reader to notice 
ttt purpose of representing things as they were likely to have 
ctKjiirred, down to trivial, or even ludicrous detail — the noblo- 
Hess of all that was intended to bo noble being so great that 
nothing could detract from it. A farther instance, however, 
ajid a prettier one, of this fiiniiliar realiz.atio^^, occw^ft m ft "^viv^ 
FamiJjr, by Veronese, at Brussels. The Madoiina. \vAft \a:\i 'Oaa 

u. 
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^" infitiil' C'lirist. on a. pr(j]cctiiig base of pillar, and stands behin 
luokiiig thiwn ou him. St. Catherine, having knelt down 
front, tho child turns ronnd to receiTe lier — eo suddenly, and 
far, that any other child must have fallen over the edge of 
Btoiic. St. Cathorinc, terrified, thinking he is really going 
fall, Htretchea out her arms to catch hiui. But the Madoa 

I looking down, only smiles, "IIo will not fall," 
g 20. A more touching instance of tbia realizatioi 
ilowever, in tho treatment of the saint Veronicii (in the Aa 
TO Calvary), at Dresden. Most painters merely represent ha 
©ne of the gontlo, weeping, attendant women ; and show 
giving the handkerchief as though these women had been 
lowed to apprtmch Christ without any difficulty. But i ~ 
xiesc's conception, she has to break through the exocutionen 
liim. She is not weeping; and the erpression of pi^, tho 
intense, is overborne by that of resolution. She ia determi 
to reach Christ ; has set her teeth close, and thrusts a 
of the executioners, who strikes fiercely at her with a In 
doubled cord. 

g 27. These instances arc enough to explain the \ 
I character of the mind of Veronese, capable of tragic power 
I the utmost, if he chooses to exert it in that direction, but, 
I habitual preference, exquisitely graceful and playful j relig 
F without severity, and winningly noblo; delighting in i" 
P Hwoet, every-day incident, but hiding deep meanings undenii 
I it ; rarely painting a gloomy subject, and never a base one. 

i. I have, in other places, entered enough into the 
lamination of the great religious mind of Tintoret; suppo 
Jieu that be was distinguished from Tirian chiefly by this c 
But in this I was mistaken ; the religion of Titii 
ike that of Shaks])ere — occult behind his magnificent equ 
' It is not possible, however, within the limits of this work 
give any just account of the mind of Titian : nor shall I 
tempt it ; but will only explain some of those more strange 
apparently inconsistent attributes of it, which might oth 
prevent the reader from getting chio to its real tone. 
first of these ia its occasional coarsenesa in choice of tyj 

^L § 39. In the second volume 1 W4 Ui fives^V ot 'Y\'ua5i*' 
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duleo, in the Pitti Palace, as treated basely, and that in strong 
terma, "the disgusting Magdalen of the Pitti." 

Truly fihe is bo as compared with the received types of the 
Magdalen. A stout, redfaced woman, dull, and coarse of feat- 
ure, with much of the animal in even her expression of repent- 
,iuice— her eyes Btraiiied, and inflamed with weeping. I ought, 
iwiveTer, to have remembered anotlior picture of the Magdalen 
ly Titian (Mr. Rogers's, now in the National Gallery), in which 
;She is just as refined, as in the Pitti Palace she is gross ; and 
hsd I done so, I should have seen Titian's moaning. It had 
beeu the fashion before his time to make the Magdalen always 
jouDg and beautiful ; her, if no one else, even the rudest paint- 
ers flattered ; her repentance was not thought perfect unless she 
I li&d lustrous hair and lovely lips. Titian first dared to doubt 
the romantic fable, and reject the narrowness of sentimental 
"fcith, lie saw that it was possible for plain women to love no 
hss than beautiful ones ; and for stout persons to repent as well 
,« those more delicately made. It seemed to him that the Mag- 
dalen would have received her pardon not the less quickly be- 
«auBe her wit was none of the readiest ; and would not have been 
regarded with less compassion by lier Master because her eyes 
"Were swollen, or her dress disordered. It is just because he has 
*et himself sternly to enforce this lesson that the picture is so 
Jainful : the only instance, so far as I remember, of Titian's 
minting a woman markedly and entirely belonging to the lowest 

^!laS3. 

I g 30. It may perhaps appear more difficult to account for the 
jritemation of Titian's great religious pictures with others de- 
*)ted wholly to the expression of sensnal qualities, or to exulting 
Wd bright representation of heathen deities. 

The Venetian mind, we have said, and Titian's especially, as 
the central type of it, was wholly realist, universal, and manly. 

In this breadth and realism, the painter saw that sensual pas- 
*ion in man was, not only a fact, but a Divine fact ; the hnman 
Creature, though the highest of the animals, was, nevertheless, a 
IXrfect animal, and his bappiness. health, and nobleness depended 
Ml the due power of every animal passion, aa ■WdW. aa "iN* csiMwsta- 
tiw of everjr spiritual tendency. 
Be thought that oYery feeling of tho mind aiii\v(iast, aa-«<S 
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t'ma every form of the body, deaerved painting. Also to a paint 
1 true ati<i higlily trained instinct, the iiuman body is the hnH 
I of fti! objects. I do not fltay to trace the reasons why, at Yen 
I the female body could be found in more perfect beauty than 
I male ; but bo it wua, and it tiocomes the principal Bubject thi 
I /ore, both withGiorgibuo and Titian, They painted it fearlei 
I with all right and natural qualities ; never, however, reprei 
ling it aa exercising any over])owering attractive influenofr 
I man ; bnt only on the Faun or Satyr. 

Yet they did tliia so majestically that I am perfectly o 
I no imtonched Venetian picture ever yet excited one base thol 
[ (otherwise than ' in base persons anj-thing may do so) ; 
I the greatest studies of the female body by the Venetian^ 
I other characters are overborne by majcBty, and the form beoc 
I as pure as that of a Greek statue. 

. There is no need, I should think, to point out 
I this contemplation of the entire personal nature was reconcil 
I with the Bcverest conceptions of religious duty and faith. 

But the fond introduction of heathen gods may appeal 
I explicable. 

On examination, however, it will be found, that these d 

■e never painted with any heart-roverence or aiJection. ' 

1 are introduced for the most part symbolically (Bacchus and V 

oftenest, as incarnations of the spirit of revelry and beantj 

course always conceived with deep imaginative truth, i 

I'' sembling the mode of Keats's conception ; but never so i 

withdraw any of the deep devotion referred to the objei 

|[ Christian faith. 

1^^ In all its root« of power, and modes of work ; — in its li 
^^M its breadth, and its judgment, I find the Venetian mind 
^H iect 

^^B How, then, did its art so swiftly pass away ? How h 
^^M what it became unfjuestionably, one of the chief causes of 
^^M oorruption of the mind of Italy, and of her subsequent d 
^^B moral and political power ? 

^^M § 32. By reason of ono great, one fatal fault ; — reoklea 
^^P Sn aim. Wholly noble in its aouvc«ft, \t 'saa wholly unwortl 
Its purposes. 

Separate and strong, like Samaon, c\\qs«;t\ li:om.\\ft -jiwi 
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*ith the spirit of God visibly resting on it, — liko him, it warred 
in careless strengtli, and wantonpd in untimely pleasure. No 
Venetian paiuter ever worked with any aim beyond that of de- 
lighting tlie eyo, or expressing fancies ogreetibio to himself or 
flattering to his nation. They could not be either unless they 
nn religious. But he did not desire the religion, lie desired 
the dulight. 

The Assumption is a nohle picture, beoanse Titian believed in 
tliB Madonna, But he did not paint it to make any one else bc- 
liere in her. He painted it because he enjoyed rich masses of 
red and bine, and faces fluslied with sunHght. 

Tintoret'a Paradise is a noble picture, becanse he believed in 
Paradise. But he did not paint it to make any one think of 
ieavon ; but to form a beautiful termination for the hall of the 
greater council. 

Other men nsed their effete faiths and mean faculties with a 
iigh moral -purpose. The Venetian gave the most earnest faith, 
tai the lordliest faculty, to gild the shadows of an ante-chamber, 
or heighten the splendors of a holiday, 

g 33. Strange, andjamcntable as this carelessness may appear, 
Ifind it to be almost the law with the great workers. Weak and 
vain men have acute consciences, and labor under a profound 
•enae of responsibility. The strong men, sternly disdainful of 
fiiemselves, do what they can, too often merely as it pleases them 
St the moment, reckless what comes of it, 

I know not how far in humility, or how far in bitter and 
iopelesa levity, the great Venetians gave their art to be blasted 
tythe sea-winds or wasted by the worm. I know not whether 
IB sorrowful obedience, or in wanton compliance, they fostered 
the folly, and enriched the luxury of their age. This only I 
faiow, that in proportion to the greatness of their power was tha 
Bhame of its desecration and the suddenness of its fall. The en- 
ehanter's spell, woven by centuries of toil, was broken in tha ' 
I'oakness of a moment ; and swiftly, and utterly, as a rainbow 
Danishes, the radiance and the strength faded from the wings of 
tkeLion. 
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"EaiionAvrr." 

g 1, By referring to the first analysis of our enbjectj it 1 
r be Been we have next to examine the art which cannot ci 
[the evil, but remains at war with, or in captivity to it. 

Up to the time of the Reformation it was possible for i 
I even of the higliest powers of intellect to obtain a tranqoilU^ 
faith, in the highest degree favorable to the pursuit jif anjj 
ticular art. Possible, at least, we sco it to have been ; tha 
no need — nor, so far as I see, any ground, for argument about 
I am myself unable to understand how it woe so ; but the fi 
unquestionable. It is not that I wonder at men's trust in 
Pope's infallibility, or in his virtue ; nor at their surrendei 
their private judgment ; nor at their being easily cheated 
imitations of miracles ; nor at their thinking indulgences oo 
be purchased with money. But I wonder at this one thing en 
the acceptance of the doctrine of eternal punishment as depl 
ent on accident of birth, or momentary excitement of devoti( 
feeling. I marvel at the acceptance of the system (as stitia 
its fulness by Dante) which condemned guiltless persons to 
loss of heaven because they had hved before Christ, and wl 
made the obtaining of Paradise turn frequently o 
thought or a momentary invocation. How this came to paa 
ia no part of our work here to determine. That in this faitt^ 
was possible to attain entire iieace- of mind ; to live calmly, I 
■•die hopefully, ia indisputable. 

■ § 3. But this possibility ceased at the Reformation. ThK 
Ujforward human life became a eehoiil of debate, troubled^ 
■ifeiarfu/. Fifteen hundred yeara oi &-^\T\taa)i tTOi(i!wwv^-wwfe bi 
into fearful question, -whether mieci ■\\, \ivui. \i^vi. ^ssfiM 
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aiigela or devils ? Whatever it had been, there was no longer 
suy way of trusting it peaeofiilly. 

A dark time for all men. We eannot now conceive it. The 
great horror of it lay in this : — tliat, as in the trial-hoiir of the 
Greek, the lienvens themselves seemed to liave deceived thoae 
who hfld trnstad in them. 

" We had prayed with tears ; we had loved with onr hearts. 
There was no choice of way open to as. No guidance from God 
or man, other than this, and behold, it was a lie. ' When Ho, 
the Spirit of Trnth, ia como. He shall guide you into all truth.' 
And He has guided ua into no truth. There can be no such 
Spirit. There ia no Advocate, no Comforter. Has there been 
Bo Resurrection ?" 

g 3. Then came the Resurrection of Death, Never since 
nan first saw him, faee to faee, had his terror been so great. 
"Swallowed up in victory:" alas I no; but king over all the 
earth. All faith, hope, and fond belief were betrayed. Nothing 
of futurity was now sure but the grave. 

For tlio Pan-Athenaic Triumph and the Fea^t of Jubilee, 
there came up, through fielda of spring, the dance of Death. 

The brood of weak meu fled from the face of him. A now 
Bacchus and his crew this, with worm for snake and gall for 
*ine. They recoiled to such pleasure as yet remained possible 
to them — feeble infidelities, and Inxurioua aciencea, and ao went 
their way. 

§ 4. At loaat, of the men with whom we are concerned — ^tlie 
srtista — .this was alm.oat the nniversal fate. They gave them- 
wlvea to the following of pleasure only ; and as a reUgious school, 
••tter a few pale rajs of fading sanctity from Gaido, and brown 
gleams of gipsy Madonnahood from Murillo, came utterly to an end. 

Three men only stood firm, facing the new Dionysiac revel, 
lo see wliat would come of it. 

Two in the ncrrth, Holbein and Durer, and, later, one in the 
<outh, Sulvator. 

But the ground on which they stood differed strangely; 
Diirer and Holbein, amidst the formal delights, the tender relig- 
ions, and practical science, of domestic life and boweatcotntQiK'as. 
Sslvaior, amidst the pride of lascivious wealth, aiii VVift ov»fl»SK««^ 
^ireBs of impious poverty. 
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It would bo iinpoa8il)le to ininginc any two phases 
iir society mora contrary in ebaractor, more opposiK 
ig, tlmn tlioso siirroaniliiig Nurpmborg and Naples, in I 
ixtfionth and seventcentli centuries. What they were thcu.bt 
iietricts atill to all general intents remain. The cities ha« 
^h case lost Ibcir splendor and power, but not their charact 
'he surrounding scenery remams wholly unchanged. It iss 
in our power, from the actual aspect of the places, to coua 
their effect on the youth of the two painters. 

§ U. Nuremberg is gathered at the base of a sandstone n 
rising in the midet of a dry but fertile plain. The rock t 
prolonged and curved ridge, of which the concave side, at 
highest jHiint, is pi-ecipitous; the other 8lo{K)s gradually to 
plain. Fortified witJi wall and tower along its whole crest, 
crowned with a stately caatle, it defends the city — ^not witii 
precipitous side — but with its slope. The precipice is tume 
the town. It wears no aspect of hostility towards the BurrM 
ing fields ; the roads lead down into them by gentle 
from the gates. To the south and east the walls are on the I 
of the plain ; within them, the city itself stands on two eweB 
hill, divided by a winding river. Ita architecture has, howi 
been much overrated. The effect of the streets, so delightfi 
the eye of the passing traveller, depends chiefly on one app 
age of the roof, namely, its warehouse windows. Every fas 
almost without exception, has at least one boldly opening doE 
window, the roof of which sustains a pulley for raising g 
and the underpart of this strong overhanging roof is all 
carved with a rich pattern, not of refined design, but eSeoti 
Among these comparatively modern structures are mingled, ii 
ever, not unfrequently, others, turreted at the angles, which 
true Gothic of the fifteenth, some of the fourteenth, centa 
and the principal churches remain nearly as in Dorer's t 
Their Gothic is none of it good, nor even rich (thongh 
facades have their ornament bo distributed as to give them a I 

To obtoin room for the gooda, tho rooft slope Htpeplf, and theii 

dormer windowa nru richly carved — hut all are ot wooti ; and, for ths: 

/ tbink, some hundred years \a\er \,\\anB\Bw'ftti'ro£. A laige 

of the oriel and bow windowa on Miu W;tiAe&Mf*-ooiK.».iJiai,i 
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fiiilently elaborate eSect at a dititaace) ; ihoir i^ize ia dimiiiutivo ; 
tlieir interiora mean, rude, and ill-proportionod, wholly de^wnd- 
BDt for their interest on ingenious stono cutting in corners, and 
finely-twifited ironwork ; of those the mason's exercises .ire in the 
Vorat poaaiblo taste, [xiBscssiug not oven the merit of deliuat* 
execution ; but the designs in metal are usually meritorious, and 
Fischer's shrine of St. Sebald is good, and may rank with Italian 
work.* 

g 1. Tliough, howover, not comparable for an instant to any 
, great Italian or French city, Nuremberg possesses one character 
I peealiar to itself, that of a self-restrained, contented, quaint 
I doraestiGity. It would be yain to expect any first-rate painting, 
] lOBlptnre, or poetry, from the well-regulated community of mer- 
dumts of small ware. But it is evident they were affectionate 
and trustworthy — that they had playful fancy, 'and honorable 
pride. There is no exalted grandeur in their city, nor any deep 
beauty ; but an imaginative homeliness, mingled with some ele- 
Dtents of melancholy and power, and a few even of grace. 

This homeliness, among many other causes, arises out of one 
b chief. The richness of the houses depends, os I just said, on 
the dormer windows : but their deeper character on the pitch 
uid space of roofs, I had to notice long ago how much our 
l^glish cottage depended for expression on its steep roof. The 
German house does so in far greater degree. Plate 78 ia en- 
paved* from a slight pen-and-ink sketch of mine on the ram- 
parts of Nuremberg, showing a piece of its moat and wall, and a 
Uttle corner of the city beneath the castle ; of which the tower 
on the extreme right rises just in front of Durer's house. The 

• nia piece in the eitthpdral of Magdeburg ia strangely inferior, wanting 
both the graro ot comiMJsition and bold handling of the St Sebald'a. The 
.tnmze fountains at Nuremberg (three, of fame, in as many squares) are 
! B^llj wrought, and have cooaiderable merit ; the ordinary ironwork of the 
i^Miaes, with lesH pretension, ia, perhapa, more truly artistic. In Plate 52, 
Hie ligbl-hand figure is a characteristic example of the bell-handle at the door 
' «( » private house, composed of a wreath of flowers and leafage twisted in a 
I •^lal round an upright rod, the apiral terminating below in a delicate tcn- 
™i ; the whole of wrought iron. It ia longer than represented, some of 
1w leaf-links of tlie chain ijeing omitted in the dotted spasea, »a-w^«»'&iR> 
hsdle. trbicb, Ibougb often iUelf of leafage, is alwii3»ceiB.Neifls.^Vtot'Qo» 

* By Mr. Le Keux, very adumablj. 
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eharactor otthia bcotio approache.'i more nearly that which 
would SCO in his daily wiUks, than moat of the modernized 
streets. In Durer's own engraviug, " The Oannon," the diata 
(of nhiuli the most important passage is facsimiled in my 
mcnts of Drawing, p. Ill) is an aetnul ^rtrait of part of 
landscape seen from those castlo mmpiirts, looking towi 
Franconian Switzerland. 

§ 8. If tho rcador will bo at the pains to turn to it, ho 
see at a glance tho elements of tho Nuremberg country, as 
Btni exist. Wooden cottages, thiekly grouped, enormously 
in the roofs ; the shar^j chureh spire, small and elightly groti 
eurmounting them ; beyond, a richly cultivated, healthy pi 
bounded by woody hills. By a strange ooincidenco the very pi 
trhich constitutca the staple produce of thoso fields, is in all 
ludicrous harifiony with the grotesqiienesa and neatness of 
architecture around ; and one may almost faney that the bail 
of the little knotted spires and turrets of the town, and worl 
of its dark iron flowers, are in spiritual proaonce, watching 
gniding the produce of tlie field, — when one finds the foot] 
bordered eTOrywhere, by the bossy spires and lustrous jetty 
era of the black hollyhock. 

§ 9. Lastly, when Durer penetrated among those hillflJ 
Franconia he would find himself in a pastoral country, much: 
isembling the GraySre districts of Switzerland, but leas thii 
inhabited, and giving iu its steep, though not lofty, rocks, 
scattered pines, — and its fortresses and chapels. thenmtiTes 
all the wilder landscape introduced by the painter iu such pieoa 
as his St. Jerome, or St. Hubert. His continual and forced in- 
troduction 0/ sea iu almost every scene, much as it seems to ms 
to bo regretted, ia possibly owing to his happy recollections nf 
the sea-city where he received the rarest of. all rewards graiiWd 
to a good workman ; and, for onee in his life, was understood. 

§ 10. Among this pastoral simplicity and formal sweetness "( 
domestic peace, Durer had to work out his question concerning 
the grave. It haunted him long ; ho learned to engrave death's 
heads well before he had done with it ; looked deciior than any 
other man into those strange rings, tlirir jewels lost ; and gsve 
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•nswer at last conclusively in liia great Knight and Death^-of 
Thich more presently. But while the Nuremberg landscape ia 
' (till fresh in our minda, wc had better turn south quickly and 
, wmpare the elements of education which formed, and of crea- 
I lioii which companioned, Salvator. 

§ 11, Bom with a wild and coarse nature (how coarse I will 
dowyou soon), but nevertheless an honest one, he set himself 
'ii youth hotly to the war, and cast himself carelessly on the 
. current of life. No rectitude of ledger-lines stood in hie way ; 
,310 tender precision of household customs ; no calm successiona 
|*frnral labor. Biit past his half-starved lips rolled profusion 
'«f pitiless wealth ; before him glared and swept the troops of 
Muuueless pleasure. Above him muttered Vesuvius ; beneath 
pbisfeet shook the Solfatara, 

I In heart disdainful, in temper adventurous; conscious of 
[jower, impatient of labor, and yet more of the pride of the 

Pns of his youth, he fled to the Calabrian hills, seeking, not 
ledge, but freedom. If Jie was to be surrounded by cruelty 
Wd deceit, let them at least bo those of brave men or savage 
MBSts, not of the timorous and the contemptible. Better the 
rwrath of the robber, than enmity of the priest ; and the cunning 
W the wolf than of the hypocrite. 

t § 12. We are accustomed to hear the south of Italy spoken 
«{ as a beautiful country. Its mountain forms are graceful 
Move others, its sea-bays exquisite in outline and hue ; but it is 
pnly beautiful in superficial aspect. In closer detail It ia wild 
|Bid melancholy. Its forests are sombre-leafed, labyrinth- 
Wtmmcd ; the carubbe, the olive, laurel, and ilex, are alike in 
Bat strange feverish twisting of their branches, as if in spasma 
|pf half human pain : — Avernua forests ; one fears to break their 
liaiighB, lest they should cry to ua from their rents ; the rocks 
Shcy shade are of ashes, or thrice-molten lava ; iron sponge, 
MrhoBo every pore has been filled with fire. Silent villages, earth- 
(qnake-shaken, without commerce, without industry, without 
Ibiowledge, without hope, gleam in white ruin from hillside to 
pUlaide ; far-winding ivrecks of immemorial walls surround the 
pMt of cities long forsaken : the monntam atteavft^ ^ftiiMi 
through the cold arches of (Jieir -foundations, greftTi. ■m'Otv "«fte&., 
tBiiragB oror the hcnps ut their fallen towers. "Eai atoQNe/'«> 
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thnndcr-Mne serration, stand the eternal edges of the angry ■ 
«nnme. dark with rolling impendence of Tolcanic cloud. 

S IK. Yet even among each scenes as these, Salyator n 
have been calmod aiul exalted, had ho boon, indeed, capablfl 
exaltation. But h c waa not of high temper enongh to peral 
Iwauty, Ho had not the sacred senae — tht; sense of color J 
the loveliest hues of the Calabrian air were invisible to him a~ 
Borroffful desolation of the Calabrian villageB unfelt, Hefl 
only what was gross and terrible, — the jagged pe-nk, the b^ 
teretl tree, the flowerlesa bank of grass, and wandering K 
prickly and pale. His temper confirmed itsplf in evil, a 
came more and more fierce and morose : though not, I 
cruel, nugenerous. or lascivious. I sliould not suspect Sahj 
of wantonly inflicting pain. His constantly painting it doe 
prove he delighted in it ; he felt the horror of it, and in thatj 
Tor, fascination. Also, he desired fame, and saw that her 
an untried field rich enough in morbid excitement to catchg 
humor of his indolent patrons. But the gloom gained ( 
him, and grasped him, lie could jest, indeed, as men jei 

t prison-yards {he became afterwards a renowned mime in T 
enee) ; his satires are full of good mocking, but hia own doo 
aadne-ss is never repealed. 
§ 14, Of all men whose work I have ever studied, he | 
me most distinctly the idea of a lost spirit. Michelet calls' 
" Ce damnS Salvator," perhaps in a sense merely harsh and4 
lent ; the epithet to me seems true in a more literal, more f 
ciful sense, — "That condemned Salvator." I see in him,! 
withstanding all his baseness, the last traces of spiritual 1 
the art of Europe, He was the last man to whom the thon 
of a spiritual existence presented itself as a conceivable i 
All succeeding men, however powerful — Rembrandt, Rnhi 

■ Vandyck, Reynolds — would have mocked at the idea of a 
They were men of the world ; they are never in earnest, and fl 
are never appalled. But Salvator was capable of pensivenffil 
faith, and of fear. The misery of the earth is a marvel to K 
he cannot leave ofl gazing at it. The religion of the oart.h is • 
lorror to him. He gnashes Ma teetb at it, rages at it, mocla 

■Snd gibes at it. He would 'have acka<a'«\fti^ftft. \iSC\^«o.,"N» " " 
jkm anj that was true. Anything vaftiCT ■Ooam. \hisfc.\ 
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which he did see. "If there is no other religion than this of 
pope and cardinals, let us to the robber's ambush and the 
dragon's den." He was capable of fear also. The gray spec- 
tre, horse-headed, striding across the sky — (in the Pitti Palace) — 
its bat wings spread, green bars of the twilight seen between its 
bones ; it was no play to him — ^the painting of it. Helpless Sal- 
Tator 1 A little early sympathy, a word of true guidance, per- 
haps, had saved him. What says he of himself ? " Despiser of 
wealth and of death." Two grand scorns ; but, oh, condemned 
Salv^tor ! the question is not for man what he can scorn, but 
what he can love. 

§ 15. I do not care to trace the various hold which Hades 
takes on this fallen soul. It is no part of my work here to ana- 
lyze his art, nor even that of Durer ; all |hat we need to note is 
the opposite answer they gave to the question about death. 

To Salvator it came in narrow terms. Desolation, without 
hope, throughout the fields of nature he had to explore ; hypoo 
risy and sensuality, triumphant and shameless, in the cities 
from which he derived his support. His life, so far as any nobil- 
ity remained in it, could only pass in horror, disdain, or despair. 
It is difficult to say which of the three prevails most in his com- 
mon work ; but his answer to the great question was of despair 
only. He represents "TJmana Fragilita" by the type of a 
skeleton with plumy wings, leaning over a woman and child ; 
the earth covered with ruin round them — a thistle, casting its 
leed, the only fruit of it. " Thorns, also, and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee." The same tone of thought marks all Sal- 
Tatar's more earnest work. 

§ 16. On the contrary, in the sight of Durer, things were for 
the most part as they ought to be. Men did their work in his 
city and in the fields round it. The clergy were sincere. Great 
Bocial questions unagitated ; great social evils either non-existent, 
or seemingly a part of the nature of things, and inevitable. His 
answer was that of patient hope ; and two-fold, consisting of one 
design in praise of Fortitude, and another in praise of Labor. 
The Fortitude, commonly known as the '^Knight and Death," 
lepresents a knight riding through a dark valley o^etW^v^Vj 
leafless treag^ and with a great castle on a laiW 'beyoxvOi, ^^i\^^ 
Ua, but a little in advance, rides Death, on a pa\e ^ox^^- ^ 
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is gray-haiped and crowned ;— sGrponts wreathed abouJ 
crown; (the sting of duatli involved in the kingly powGr).f 
hoIdH up the hour-glass, and looks earnestly into the kiq 
face. Behind him follows Sin ; but Sin powerless : 
V>eeii conquered and passed by, but follows yet, watching ifl 
wiiy of assault remains. On his forehead are two horns — I ti 
of eoo-Bhell — to indicate his insatiablencss and instability. I 
bas also the twisted lioms of the ram, for stuhbornness, tha 
of an asB, the snont of a swine, the hoofs of a goat. Tom n 
hang QseloBS from hia shoulders, and he caiTies a spear witi 
hooks, for catching as well as wounding. The knight doe 
heed htm, nor even Death, though lie is conscions of the! 
eucG of the last. 

He rides quietly, his bridle firm in his hand, and his 1 
close in a slight sorrowful smile, for he hears what Death tssV 
ing ; and hoars it as the word of a messenger who brings plea 
snt tidings, thinking to bring evil ones. A little branch of i 
Scat* heath is twisted round his helmet. His horse trots pronclj 
fcnd straight ; its head high, and with a cluster of oak on til' 
brow where on the fiend's brow is the sea-shell horn. But tl 
horse of Death stoops its head ; and its rein catcher the lilW 
bell which hangs from the knight's horse-bridle, making it t( 
as a jiassing bell.* 

g 17. Durer's second answer is the plate of "Melendi 
which is the history of tlie sorrowful toil of the earth, al 
" Knight and Death" is of its sorrowful patience under tt 
tion. 

Salvator's answer, remember, is in both respeeta that o 
'epair. Death as he reads, lord of temptation, is victor c 
spirit of man ; and lord of ruin, is victor over the work o! ^ 
Durer declares the sad, but unsullied conqneat over DeatH 



* This was first pointed out to me by a friend — Mr. Robin Alleo. \ 
a beautiful thought ; yet, possibly, an after- (bought. I Jiave some si 
that there is an alteration in Che plate at that place, and that t\ 
which the bell hanga was originally the line of the chest of the neamli 
as the grass-blades about the lifted hind leg conceal the lines whidifl 
•ol, in Durcr'a way of work, ^e cSaccd, \n4\iaJiYi^ its drat Intel 

WbAl a proof of bia general dtdavou olVanS&tj, 'is xo^i^^'n 
" repenlir" ] 
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tempter ; and the sad, but enduring conquest over Death the 
destroyer. 

§ 18. Though the general intent of the Melencholia is clear, 
and to be felt at a glance, I am in some doubt respecting its 
special symbolism. I do not know how far Durer intended to 
show that labor, in many of its most earnest forms, is closely 
connected with the morbid sadness, or " dark anger," of the north- 
ern nations. Truly some of the best work ever done for man, 
has been in that dark anger ;* but I have not yet been able to 
determine for myself how far this is necessary, or how far great 
work may also be done with cheerfulness. If I knew what the 
truth was, I should be able to interpret Durer better ; meantime 
the design seems to me his answer to the complaint, ** Yet is his 
strength labor and sorrow." 

"Yes," he replies, " but labor and sorrow are his strength.*' 

§ 19. The labor indicated is in the daily work of men. Not 
the inspired or gifted labor of the few (it is labor connected with 
the sciences, not with the arts), shown in its four chief func- 
tions : thoughtful, faithful, calculating and executing. 

Thoughtful, first; all true power coming of that resolved, 
resistless calm of melancholy thought. This is the first and last 
message of the whole design. Faithful, the right arm of the 
spirit resting on the book. Calculating (chiefiy in the sense of 
self-command), the compasses in her right hand. Executive- 
roughest instruments of labor at her feet : a crucible, and geo- 
metrical solids, indicating her work in the sciences. Over her 
head the hour-glass and the bell, for their continual words, 
"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do." Beside her, childish 
labor (lesson-learning ?) sitting on an old millstone, with a tablet 
on its knees. I do not know what instrument it has in its 
hand. At her knees, a wolf-hound asleep. In the distance, a 
comet (the disorder and threatening of the universe) setting, the 
rainbow dominant over it. Her strong body is close girded for 

* ** Yet withal, you see that the Monarch is a great, valiant, cautious, 
melancholy, commanding man"— Friends in Council, last volume, p. 269 ; 
IDlverton giving an accoimt of Titian's picture of Charles the Fifth. (Com- 
pile EDesmere's description of Milverton himself, p. 140.^ 'Rftsi^ e,^\^\\iJ\^ 
•Ik) what is said further on respecting Titian's freedom, an^ tew\fe^ ^Nfia.- 
komag ia Sattery ; comparing it with the note on Qioxgioiie asid^VMva? 
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J at het waist hang the keys of wealth ; but the coin 
iwide contemptuously under her feet. She hsM eagles' wingf 
is crowned wilh fuir leafage of spring, 

YeB, Albert of Nuremberg, it waa a noble answer, yet 
jierfect one. This is indeed the labor which ia crowiiej, 
laurel and has the winga of the eagle. It was reservt 
another country to jiroTO, for another hand to portray, the 
which ia crowned with fire, and has the wings of the bat. 




• CHAPTER V. 
CLAUDE AND P0US8IN. 

% 1. It was atated in the last chapter that Salvator was the 
Uat painter of.Italy on whom any fading trace of the old faitliful 
spirit rested. Carrying some of ita passion far into the seven- 
teenth century, he deserved to be remembered together with the 
painters whom the questioning of the Beformation had exercised, 
eighty years before. Not so his contemporaries. The whole 
body of painters ai'ound him, but chiefly those of landscape, had 
cast aside all regard for the faith of their fathers, or for any 
other ; and founded a school of art properly called " classical," * 
of which the following are the chief characteristics. 

§ 2. The belief in a supreme benevolent Being having ceased, 
and the sense of spiritual destitution fasteiiing on the mind, to- 
gether with the hopeless perception of min and decay in the 
existing world, the imagination sought to quit itself from the 
oppression of these ideas by realizing a perfect worldly felicity, 
in which the inevitable ruin should at least be lovely, and the 
necessarily short life entirely happy and refined. I^abor must be 
lanished, sincfl it was to be unrewarded. Humiliation and 
degradation of body must be prevented since there could be no 
compensation for them by preparation of tlie soul for another 
world. Let us eat and drink (refinedly), for to-morrow we die, 
and attain the highest possible dignity as men in this world, 
lioce we shall have none as spirits in the next. 

§ 3. Observe, this is neither the Greek nor the Roman spirit. 

1 Neither Claude, nor Poussin, nor any other painter or writer, 
properly termed " classical," ever could enter into the Greek or 
*The word "claaBlcal"ls carelessly used In the piecetoiftNo\Mmft&,wi 
^^ iLe cbaraclees of the Greek or ^raBD nations. Reii.cftlov««a<i '* '" 
mtth a Ibaltodaad accurate senee, as defined in the toxX. 
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[ Eoman heart, which waa as fall, in many cases fuller, off 

[hope of immortality than our own. 

On the iibsence of Ijclief in a. good sapreme Being, (olfl 

t necessarily, tlie habit uf looking tg uurscWes foi supreme ji 

[ mciit in all matters, and for supreme government. Hence, I 

I tlio irreverent habit of judgment instead of udmiratioo. 

[ generally expressed under the justly degrading term "■ 

I tasUi." 

I. Hence, in the second place, the hahit of restraint orB 

I government (instead of impulsive and limitless obedien^ 
based upon pride, and involving, for the most part, scorn c 
helpless and weak, and resiiect only for the orders of i 
have been trained to this habit of self-government. 'VVhonol 
title cluBsical, from the Latin dassicux. 

§ 5. The school is, therefore, generally to be charactej 
as that of taste and leetraint. As the school of taste, every 

its estimation, beneath it, so as to be tasted or tested a 
above it, to be thankfully received. Nothing was to be fed a 
as bread ; but only palated as a duinty. This spirit hu,B desb 
art since the close of the sixteenth century, and nearly destil 
French literature, our English literature being at the sa 
severely depressed, and our education (except in bodily s 
rendered nearly nugatory by it, so far as it affects common-g 
minds. It is not possible that the classical si^irit should J 
take possession of a mind of the highest order. Pope is, a) 
as I know, the greatest man who ever fell strongly i 
mfluence ; and though it spoiled liaU his work, he broke tJ 
it continually into trae enthusiasm and tender thought* J 
as the school of reserve, it refuses to allow itself in any v 
or "spasmodic" passion; the schools of literature whichl 
been in modem times called "spasmodic," being reactia 
against it. The word, though an ugly one, is quite i 
the moat spasmodic, books in the world being Solomon's 3 
Job, and Isaiah. 

§ 6. The classical landscape, properly so called, is thcT 



" Coid-Jiearled, 1 have caWed hirc\. Tie -^aa sn m ^ftiting the I 
L. of which I then spoke ; lull in afler-Wte \via eitwta-HETC "^tor 
'« wisdom was Ilia own; il would \«we\\\i -ke b\^ TftaS^e-i. 
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the representative of perfectly trained and civilized human life, 
dissociated with perfect natural scenery and with decorative 
spiritual powers. 

I will expand this definition a little. 

1- Perfectly civilized human life ; that is, life freed from the 
necessity of humiliating labor, from passions inducing bodily 
disease, and from abusing misfortune. The personages of the 
classical landscape, therefore, must be virtuous and amiable ; if 
employed in labor, endowed with strength such as may make it 
not oppressive. (Considered as a practicable ideal, the classical 
life necessarily implies slavery, and the command, therefore, of 
a higher order of men over a lower, occupied in servile work.) 
Pastoral occupation is allowable as a contrast with city life. 
War, if undertaken by classical persons, must be a contest for 
honor, more than for life, not at all for wealth,* and free from 
aD fearful pr debasing passion. Classical persons must be trained 
in all the polite arts, and, because their health is to be perfect, 
chiefly in the open air. Hence, the architecture around them 
must be of the most finished kind, the rough country and ground 
being subdued by frequent and happy humanity. 

§ 7. 2. Such personages and buildings must be associated 
with natural scenery, uninjured by storms or inclemency of 
climate (such injury implying interruption of the open air life) ; 
and it must be scenery conducing to pleasure, not to material 
service ; all cornfields, orchards, olive-yards, and such like, being 
under the management of slaves,! and the superior beings having 
nothing to do with them ; but passing their lives under avenues 
of scented and otherwise delightful trees^ — ^under picturesque 
rocks, and by clear fountains. 

§ 8. 3. The spiritual powers in classical scenery must be 
decorative ; ornamental gods, not governing gods ; otherwise they 
could not be subjected to the principles of taste, but would 

* Because the pursuit of wealth is inconsistent at once with the peace and 
dignity of perfect/life. 

t It is curious, as marking the peculiarity of the classical spirit in its reso- 
lute degradation of the lower orders, that a sailing-vessel is hardly admissible 
in a classical landscape, because its management implies t^)o TXiueXi ^\€^^M\q»\i 
of the inferior life. But a galley, with oars, is admissible, \)ecax\ai^\to^^'^^B% 
ui^ be eanoared as absolute slaves. 
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^^1 detnaiid rcverpnc«. In order, tlierefore, as far as poseiblc, 
^H out taking away their snpematnral power, to destroy their di 
^H they are made more criminal and capriciotia than men, an 
^" the moat part, those only are introdoced who are the loi 
laecivioiiB pleasures. For the appearance of any great god 
at once destroy the whole theory of the classical life ; thei 
Pan, Bacchus, and the SatjTS, with Venus and the NympI 
the principal spiritual powers of the classical landscape. > 
with the Muacs appear as tlie patrons of the liberal arts. Mi 
rarely presents herself (except to be insulted by judgmt 
Paris) ; Juno seldom, e:ccept for some purpose of tyranny ; 
tor seldom, but for purpose of amour. 

§ 9, Such being the general Ideal oE the classical lam 
can hardly be necessary to show the reader how such chari 
poBsesses must in general be strong only over weak or seeo: 
orders of mind. It has, however, been often esperimeni 
playfully aimed at by great men ; but I shall only take 
its two leading masters. 

§ 10. I. Claude. As I shall have no farther occasion I 
to this painter, I will resume, shortly, what has been said 
throughout the work. Hi) had a fine feeling for beauty of 
and considerable tenderness of perception. Vol. I., p, 76 

till., p. 318. His aerial effects are uneciaalled. Vol. III.,] 
Their character appears to me to arise rather from a delio 
bodily constitution in Claude, than from any mental sonsi' 
such as they are, they give a kind of feminine charm to his 
which partly accounts for its wide influence. To whatei 
character may bo traced, it readers liim incapable of enjo] 

I painting anything energetic or terrible. Hence the weak 
his conceptions of rough sea. Vol, I., p. 77. 
II, He had sincerity of purpose. VoL III., p. 318. ', 
common with other landscape jiainters of his day, neither ei 
ness, humility, nor love, such as would ever cause him to 
himself. Vol, L, p. 77. 
That is to say, so far as he felt the truth, he tried to be 
but he never felt it enough to sacrifice aoppoaed 
iabitnal method to it. Very few of his sketches, and none 
pictures, siiow evidence ot iwteTe&l m oWct iiA\wA ijbei 
than the quiet afternoon Bmis\i\ne«\ut\i.-ww\\4.\\'&. 
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into a composition. One would suppose he had never seen scarlet 
in a morning cloud, nor a storm burst on the Apennines. But 
he enjoys a quiet misty afternoon in a ruminant sort of way (Vol. 
in., p. 322), yet truly ; and strives for the likeness of it, therein 
differing from SaJvator, who never attempts to be truthful, but' 
only to be impressive. 

§ 11. III. His seas are the most beautiful in old art. Vol. I., 
p. 345. For he studied tame waves, as he did tame skies, with 
great sincerity, and some affection ; and modelled them with more 
care not only than any other landscape painter of his day, but 
even than any of the greater men ; for they, seeing the perfect 
painting of sea to be impossible, gave up the attempt, and 
treated it conventionally. But Claude took so much pains about 
this, feeling it was one of his forteSy that I suppose no one can 
model a small wave better than he. 

rV. He first set the pictorial sun in the pictorial heaven. 
Vol. III., p. 318. We win give him the credit of this, with no 
drawbacks. 

V. He had hardly any knowledge of physical science (Vol. I., 
p. 76), and shows a peculiar incapacity of understanding the main 
point of a matter. Vol. III., p. 321. Connected with which in- 
, capacity is his* want of harmony in expression. Vol. II., p. 151. 
(Compare, for illustration of this, the account of the picture of 
the Mill in the preface to Vol. I.) 

§ 12. Such were the principal qualities of the leading painter 
of classical landscape, his effeminate softness carrying him to dis- 
like all evidences of toil, or distress, or terror, and to delight in 
the calm formalities which mark the school. 

Although he often introduces romantic incidents and mediaeval 
as well as Greek or Roman personages, his landscape is always in 
the true sense classic — everything being "elegantly" (selectingly 
or tastefully), not passionately, treated. The absence of indica- 
tions of rural labor, of hedges, ditches, haystacks, ploughed fields, 
and the like ; the frequent occurrence of ruins of temples, or 
masses of unruined palaces ; and the graceful wildness of growth 
in his trees, are the principal sources of the "elevated " character 
which so many persons feel in his scenery. 

There is no other Bentimeni traceable in \iia ^otVl Wv«?cv ^\^ 
[ VMik dialike to entertain the conception ot toil ox «v3fifeYVTk%, 
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*Tdeas of relation, in the true sense, he has none ; nor ever makes' 

an effort to conceive an event in its probable eircnm stances, but 

fills his foregronnda with decorative figures, using conuuoneat 

^_ conTentionallBin to indicate tlie subject he intends. ~We may take 

^^k two examples, merely to show the general character of encli 

^^H- designs of his. 

^^L § 13. 1. St. George and the Dragon. 

^^^ft The scene is a beautiful opening in woods by a river side, a 
^^^nleasant fountain springs on the right, and the usual rich vegeta- 
^^^■-tjon covers the foreground. The dragon is about the size of ten 
' bramble leaves, and is being killed by the remains of a lance, 

barely the thickness of a walking-stick, in his throat, curling hia 
tail in a highly offensive and threatening manner. St. Gteorge, 

tnoth withstanding, on a prancing horse, brandishes his sword, at 
ftbout thirty yards' distance from the offensive animal. 
A semicircular shelf of rocks encircles the foreground, by 
which the theatre of action is divided into pit and boxes. Some 
women and children having descended unadvisedly into the pit, 
are helping each other out of it again, with marked precipitation. 
A prudent person of rank has taken a front seat in the boxes, — 
crosses his legs, leans his head on his hand, and contemplates 
the proceedings with the air of a connoisseur. Two attejidants 
stand in gracefnl attitudes behind him, and two more walk away 
under the trees, conversing on general subjects, 
§ 11. 3. Worship of the Golden Calf. 

The scene is nearly the same as that of the St. George ; but, 
l-goi order better to express the desert of Sinai, the river is much 
Bgor, and the trees and vegetation softer. Two peojilc, unin- 
Bsted in the id()latrous ceremonies, are rowing in a pleasure 
k>at on the river. The calf is about sixteen inches long (pcrhajw, 
e ought to give Claude credit for remembering that it was made 
ir-rings, though he might as well have inquired how largo 
rptian ear-rings were). Aaron has put it on a handsome pil- 
', under which five people are dancing, and twenty-eight, wiUi 
"several children, worshipping. Refreshments for the dancers are 
provided in four large vases under a tree on the left, presided 
over by a dignified person holding a dog in a leash. "Under the 

k distant ^ronp of trees appeava Moses, conducted by some younger 
prsoDage (Nadab or Abibu). Ihia -sottngeT ■^ftTWjwa.^'feVdiSAiiig 
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his hands, and Moses, in the way usually expected of him, breaks 
the tables of the law, which are as large as an ordinary octavo 
Yolume. 

§ 15. I need not proceed farther, for any reader of sense or 
ordinary powers of thought can thus examine the subjects of 
Claude, one by one, for himself. We may quit him with these 
few final statements concerning him. 

The admiration of his works was. legitimate, so far as it re- 
garded their sunlight effects and their graceful details. It was 
base, in so far as it involved irreverence both for the deeper 
powers of nature, and carelessness as to conception of subject. 
Large admiration of Claude is wholly impossible in any period of 
national vigor in art. He may by such tenderness as he possesses, 
and by the very fact of his banishing painfulness, exercise con- 
siderable influence over certain classes of minds ; but this influ- 
ence is almost exclusively hurtful to them. 

§ 16. Neyertheless, on account of such small sterling quali- 
ties as they possess, and of their general pleasantness, as well as 
their importance in the history of art, genuine Claudes must 
Always possess a considerable value, either as drawing-room orna- 
ments or museum relics. They may be ranked with fine pieces 
of China manufacture, and other agreeable curiosities, of which 
the price depends on the rarity rather than the merit, yet always 
on a merit of a certain low kind. 

§ 17. The other characteristic master of classical landscape is 
Nicolo Poussin. 

I named Claude first, because the forms of scenery he has 
i^resented' are richer and more general than Poussin^s ; but 
Poussin has a far greater power, and his landscapes, though more 
Umited in material, are incomparably nobler than Claude's. It 
would take considerable time to enter into accurate analysis of 
Ponasin's strong but degraded mind ; and bring us no reward, 
Ibeeaofle whatever he has done has been done better by Titian. 
His peooliarities are, without exception, weaknesses, induced in a 
highly intellectual and inventive mind by being fed on medals, 
books, and bassi-relievi instead of nature, and by the want of 
wajAecp sensibility. His best works are his Ba<5chaii3l\axv^^"s^, 
dwajB brightly wanton and wild, full of frisk and. ftr^ \ \s>ql\. \Ja^l 

otmiver than Titian% and infinitely leaa "b^oa^ivlxjX. 
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mingliiigs of tlio liuinan and bnital character he leans on the i 
testial, jet with a sternly Greek severity of treatment. This 
restraint, peculiarly classical, is much too manifest in him ; for, 
owing to his habit of never letting himself be free, he does noth- 
ing OS well as it ought to be done, rarely even as well a& he can 
himself do it ; and bis best beauty is poor, incomplete, and 
characterless, though refined. The Nymph pressing the honey 
in the " Nnrsing of Jupiter," and the Muse leaning agiiinst the 
tree, in the "Inspiration of Poet" (both in the Dulwich Gal- 
lery), appear to me examples of about hia highest reach in this 

'sphere. 

I § 18. His want of sensibility permits him to paint frightful 
Bubjecta, without feeling any true horror : hia pictures of the 
Plague, the Death of Polydeetes, &c., are thus ghastly in inci- 
dent, sometimes disgusting, but never impressive. The promi- 
nence of tho bleeding head in the Triumph of David marks the 
same temper. His battle pieces are cold and feeble ; his religions 
subjects wholly nugatory, they do not excite him enough to 
develop even Iiis ordinary powers of invention. Neither does he 
put much power into his landscape when it becomes principal ; 
the beat pieces of it occur in fragments behind his figures. 
Beautiful vegetation, more or less ornamental in character, occnrs 
in nearly all his mythological eubjecta, but his pure landscape ia 
notable only for its dignified reserve ; the great squareness and 
horizon tali ty- -of its masses, with lownees of tone, giving it a 
deeply meditative character. Hia Deluge might be much depre- 
ciated, under this head of ideas of relation, but it is so uncharac- 
teristic of him that I pass it by. Whatever power this lownesa 
of tone, light in the distance, &o,, give to his landscape, or to 

.tGaspar's (compare Vol. II., Chapter on Infinity, § 13), is in both 
mventional and artificial. 
1 have nothing, therefore, to add farther, here, to what was 
said of him in Vol. 1. (p. 89) ; and, as no other older masters of 
the classical landscape are worth any special note, we will pass on 
jit once to a school of humbler but more vital power. ^J 
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§ 1. The examination of the causes which led to the final de- 
parture of the religious spirit from the hearts of painters, would 
involve discussion of the whole scope of the Reformation on the 
minds of persons unconcerned directly in its progress. This is of 
course impossible. 

One or two broad facts only can be stated, which the reader 
may verify, if he pleases, by his own labor. I do not give them 
rashly. 

§ 2. The strength of the Reformation lay entirely in its being 
a movement towards purity of practice. 

The Catholic priesthood was hostile to it in proportion to the 
degree in which they had been false to their own principles of 
moral action, and had become corrupt or worldly in heart. 

The Reformers indeed cast out many absurdities, and demon- 
strated many fallacies, in the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But they themselves introduced errors, which rent the 
ranks, and finally arrested the march of the Reformation, and 
which paralyze the Protestant Church to this day. Errors of 
which the fatality was increased by the controversial bent which 
lost accuracy of meaning in force of declamation, and turned ex- 
pressions, which ought to be used only in retired depth of 
thought, into phrases of custom, or watchwords of attack. 
Owing to which habits of hot, ingenious, and unguarded con- 
troversy, the Reformed churches themselves soon forgot the 
meaning of the word which, of all words, was ofteneat \\\ t.\Nfe\x. > 
mouths. Thej forgot that Tciari^ is ademat\\G*ol iteiBoy^ctx, 
not a£ mcxrevo), and that '^ fides," closely coxiuect^^NiVOft.^^^^ x 
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on one sid^;, and with " confido" on the other, ia but diBtant 
related to "credo."* 

§ 3. By whatever means, however, the reader may liimEolf bo 
disposed to admit, the Reformation was arrested ; and goL it«l[ 
shut up into chancels of cathedrals in England (even those, gen- 
erally too large for it), and into conventicles everywhere elso, 
Then rising between the infancy of Reformation, and tliP palsj 
of Catholicism ; — between a new shell of half-built religion oi 
one aide, daubed with untempercd mortar, and a falling mimif 
outworn religion on the other, listard-crannied, and ivy-grown^ 
rose, on its independent foundation, the faithless and materidtiad 
mind of modem Europe — ending in the rationalism of Gemsnj, 
the polite formalism of England, the careless blasphemy of ~ 
and the helpless Bensualities of Italy ; in the midst of wlii 
eteadily advancing science, and the charities of more and nw 
widely extended peace, are preparing the way for a ChrisI' 
church, which shall depend neither on ignorance for its cont 
ancc, nor on controversy for its progress ; but shall reign ati 
in light, and love. 

g 4. The whole body of painters (such of them as were 
necessarily fell into the rationalistic chasm. The Evangelic 
despised the arts, while the Roman Catholics were effete 
cere, and could not retain influence over men of strong n 
power. 

The painters could only associate frankly vrith men of' 
world, and themselves became men of the world. Men, I 
having no belief in spiritual existences ; no interests or affect 
beyond the grave. 

§ 5, Not but that they still painted scriptural subjects. Ali 
pieces were wanted occasionally, and pious patrons somel 
commissioned a cabinet Madonna. But there is just this dil 

" Noneot oiirpresent forms of opinion are more curious than those «l 
have developed themselvea from 'his verbal careleasnesa. It never m 
Wrike any of our religious teachers, that if a. child has & father Bviii 
eitlier ktmui it has a father, or does not : it does not " believe" it i*»'i 
father. We should be surprised lo see an uitelligeat chiM standing o^ 
garden gate, crying out U.i the pasaeia-\>j ■. " 1 \icVicve in my father, lief^jj 

tie built this house ;" aa logical peopXe piotiEini. V\iaJ. ^S«^ \i 

because He must have made the viotV^ 
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ence between the men of this modern period, and the Florentines 
or Venetians — that whereas the latter never exert themselves 
fully except on a sacred subject, the Flemish and Dutch masters 
are always languid unless they are profane. Leonardo is only to 
be seen in the Cena ; Titian only in the Assumption ; but Rubens 
only in the Battle of the Amazons, and Vandyck only at court. 

§ 6. Altar-pieces, when wanted, of course either of them will 
supply as readily as anything else. Virgins in blue,* or St. Johns 
in red,f as many as you please. Martyrdoms also, by all means : 
Rubens especially delights in these. St. Peter, head downwards, J 
is interesting anatomically ; writhings of impenitent thieves, and 
bishops having their tongues pulled out, display our powers to 
advantage, also.g Theological instruction, if required : " Christ 
armed with thunder, to destroy the world, spares it at the inter- 
cession of St. Francis. ''II Last Judgments even, quite Michael- 
Angelesque, rich in twis tings of limbs, with spiteful biting, and 
scratching ; and fine aerial effects in smoke of the pit.^ 

§ 7. In all this, however, there is not a vestige of religious 
feeling or reverence. We have even some visible difficulty in 
meeting our patron's pious wishes. Daniel in the lion's den is 
indeed an available subject, but duller than a lion hunt ; and 
Mary of Nazareth must be painted, if an order come for hep; 
but (says polite Sir Peter), Mary of Medicis, or Catherine, her 
bodice being fuller, and better embroidered, would, if we might 
offer a suggestion, probably give greater satisfaction. 

§ 8. No phenomenon in human mind is more extraordinary 
than the junction of this cold and worldly temper with great 
rectitude of principle, and tranquil kindness of heart. Rubens 
was an honorable and entirely well-intentioned man, earnestly 
industrious, simple and temperate In habits of life, high-bred, 
learned, and discreet. His affection for his mother was great ; 
his generosity to contemporary artists unfailing. He is a healthy, 
worthy, kind-hearted, courtly-phrased — ^Animal — ^without any 
clearly perceptible traces of a soul, except when he paints his 
children. Few descriptions of pictures could be more ludicrous 
in their pure animalism than those which he gives of his oWn, 

♦ DiMBrfdoitf. f Antwerp. \ Cc\o«k«». 

SBnmela. | Brussels. ^^xsoy' 
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It is a BUbjeet," he imteB to Sir D. Carloton, "neither ai 

jirofanc, althougli taken from Holy Writ, namely, Sarali 
le act of sooidiiig ILigar, wHio, jiregnant, is leaving the lion 
a feminine and graceful manner, assisted by (he patriarch Abram 
(What a gracefnl aiwlogy, hv the way, instantly follows, for n 
having finished the ]iititiire himself.) "I have engaged, as is i 
CUEtom, a very skilful man in his pursnit to finish the landsca[ 
iSolely to augment the enjoyment of Y, E.I" * 
I Again, in priced catalogue, — 

" 50 florins each. — Tlie Twelve Apostles, with a Christ. Do 
by my scholars, fi-om originals by my own hand, each having 
be retouched by my hand throughout. 

I florins. — A picture of Achillea clothed aa a i 
ine by the best of my scholars, iind tlie whole retouched by 5 
id ; a most brilliant picture, and full of many beautiful yon 
■Is." 

Observe, however, Rubens is always entirely honorfll 
in his statements of what is done by himself and what not. '. 
IB religious, too, after hia manner ; hears mass every morning, t 
perpetually uses the phrase "by the graeeof God," orsomeoti 
such, in wi'iting of any business he takes in hand ; bat the h 
othis religion may bo determined by one fact. 

We saw how Veronese painted himself and hia familjf 
^worshipping the Madonna. 

Rubens has also painted himself and his family in 
elaborate piece. But they are not worshipping the Madoa 
They are performing the Madonna, and her saintly enh)urt| 
His favorite wife " En Madone ;" hia youngest boy " as Christ 
his fatber-m-law (or father, it matters not which) " as Simeoi 
another elderly relation, with a beard, " as St. Jerome ;" ani 
liimaelf "aiS St. George." 

Rembrandt has also painted (it is, on the whole,- 
■greatest picture, so far aa I have seen) himself and his wife il 
state of ideal happiness. He aits at supper with his wife on i 
knee, flourishing a glass of champagne, with a roast peacock 
the table. 



OrigiaaX Papers relaling to "Ruibem ■, cOii\fti "^--i "^ 
don. 1839; page39. Y, E. ia llie person ■«\iownvmisa\o^<s&'isfc-^ 
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The Rubens is in the Church of St. James at Antwerp ; the 
Rembrandt at Dresden — marvellous pictures, both. No more 
precious works by either painter exist. Their hearts, such as 
they have, are entirely in them ; and the two pictures, not inaptly, 
represent the Faith and Hope of the 17th century. We have to 
stoop somewhat lower, in order to comprehend the pastoral and 
rustic scenery of Cuyp and Teniers, which must yet be held as 
foiming one group with the historical art of Rubens, being 
connected with it by Rubens' pastoral landscape. To these, I 
say, we must stoop lower ; for they are destitute, not of spiritual 
character only, but of spiritual thought. 

Rubens often gives instructive and magnificent allegory ; 
Rembrandt, pathetic or powerful fancies, founded on real scripture 
reading, and on his interest in the picturesque character of the 
Jew. And Vandyck, a graceful dramatic rendering of received 
scriptural legends. 

But in the pastoral landscape we lose, not only all faith in 
religion, but all riemembrance of it. Absolutely now at last we 
find ourselves without sight of God in all the world. 

§ 11. So far as I can hear or read, this is an entirely new and 
wonderful state of things achieved by the Hollanders. The 
human being never got wholly quit of the terror of spiritual be- 
ing before. Persian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Hindoo, Chinese, all 
kept some dim, appalling record of what they called "gods." 
Farthest savages had — and still have — their Great Spirit, or, in 
extremity, their feather idols, large-eyed ; but here in Holland 
we.have at last got utterly done with it all. Our only idol glit- 
ters dimly, in tangible shape of a pint pot, and all the incense 
offered thereto, comes out of a small censer or bowl at the end of 
a pipe. Of deities or virtues, angels, principalities, or powers, in 
the name of our ditches, no more. Let us have cattle, and 
market vegetables. 

This is the first and essential character of the Holland land- 
scape art. Its second is a worthier one ; respect for rural life. 

§ 12. I should attach greater importance to this rural feeling, 
if there were any true humanity in it, or any feeling for beauty. 
But there is neither. No incidents of this lower life are i^aix^t^ 
for the sake of the incidents, but only for l\\^ eS.ee?i,^ <il X\^ 
You will fnd that the best Dutch paintera do not eax^ ^q>\x\» ^ 
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pie, hut about the lostrea on them. Paul Poticr, thoir b* 

lerd and cattle painter, docs not caro erven for slicep, but onlyfi 

Vool ; regards not CUW9, bat cowliido. KGaltamsgreatdextedl 

in drawing tofts and locks, lingors in iLie little parallel ravia 

id furrows of fleece that open across Bheep's bucks as they tua 

unsurpassed la twisting a horu or pointing a nose ; but 1 

iHot paint eyes, nor perceive any condition of an animara mia 

except its desire of grazing. Cnyp can, indeed, paint sunlr^ 

the best that Ilulland's sun can shoir; he is a man of largo ni 

and gift, apd sees broadly, nay, even seriously ; finds out-^ 

wonderful thing for men to find ont in those days — that tlierei 

reflections in water, and that boats roiiuiro often to be piurt 

upside down. A brewer by trade, ho feels the quiet of a sunu 

imoon, and his work will make you marvellously drowsy. 

good for nothing else that I know of : strong ; but imhelp 

md iin thoughtful. Nothing happens in liis pictures, ezo 

some indifferent person's asking the way of somebody else, i^ 

by their cast of countenance, seems not likely to know it. ] 

farther entertainment perhaps a red cow and a white one; 

puppies at play, not playfully ; the man's heart not going el 

with the puppies. Essentially he sees nothing but the skinB 

the flaps of their ears. 

§ 13. Observe always, the fault lies not in tlie thing's 1» 
little, or the incident being slight. Titian could have put iai 
of life and death into the face of a man asking the way ; a 
into the back of him, if he had so chosen. He has put a wh 
scheme of dogmatic theology into a row of bishops' backs at 
Louvre. And for dogs, Velasquez has made some of them uea 
as grand as his surly kings. 

Into the causes of which grandeur we must look a little, « 
respect not only to these puppies, and gray horses, and cattle 
Cnyp, but to the hunting pieces of Rubens and Snyders, ^ 
liosely connected with the Dutch rejection of motives of spini 
iterest, is the increasing importance attached by them to I 
■ (, seen either in the chase or in agriculture ; and to ja 
Justly of the value of this animal painting it will be neoes 
.s to glance at that of earlier times. 
14. And first of the amnia.\flvi\ii.cVt.OTe\MA.m,wc%iBfliU 
the human ^oul, iu its moiurYi \\lc,V\'*«»- ^-^ftt &i-ija.«a 
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crocodile had over Egj*ptian — the dog and horse. I etatod, in 
speaking of Veneliaii religion, that tlie Venetians always intro- 
duced the dog as a contract to the high aspects of humanity. 
Tlheydo tliia, not beoiiuse they consider him the basest of ani- 
mals, but the highest — the connecting liuk between men and 
' animala ; in whom the lower forms of really human foeliug may 
le best exemplified, such as conceit, gluttony, indolence, patn- 
lanoe. But they saw the noble qualities of the dog, too; — all liia 
, patience, love, and faithfulness ; therefore Veronese, hard as he is 
; often on lap-dogs, has painted ono great lieroic poem on the dog. 
g 15. Two mighty brindled mastiffs, and beyond them, dark- 
I JWffi. Ton scarcely see them at first, against the gloomy green. 
; Ho other sky for them — ^poor things. They are gray "them seWes, 
^tted with black all over ; their multitudinous doggish vices 
I Bay not be washed out of tlicm, — are in grain of nature. Strong 
tiiewed and sinewed, however, — no blama on them as far as 
bodily strength may reach ; their heads coal-black, with drooping 
«rB and fierce eyes, bloodshot a little. Wildest of beasts perhaps 
they wonid have been, by nature. But between them stands the 
spirit of their human Love, dove-winged and beautiful, the resist- 
los Greek boy, golden-quivered ; his glowing breast and limbs 
the only light upon the sky, — purple and pure. He has cast his 
, chain about the dogs' necks, and holds it in his strong right 
■ hand, leaning proudly a little back from them. They will never 
weak loose. 

I 1 16, This is Veronese's highest, or spiritual view of the dog's 
jjutnre. He can only give this when looking at the creature 
l^ne. When he sees it in company with men, he subdues it, 
I like an inferior light in jirosonce of the sky ; and generally then 
gives it a merely brutal nature, not insisting even on its affection. 
■It is thus used in the Marriage in Cana to symbolize gluttony. 
That great picture I have not yet had time to examine in all its 
bearings of thought ; bnt the chief purpose of it is, I believe, to 
tttpress the pomp and pleasure of the world, pursued without 
thought of the presence of Christ ; therefore the Fool with the 
bells is put in the centre, immediately underneath the Christ ; 
■ad in front are the couple oC dogs in leash, one gnawing a bone. 
A cat lying on her back scratches at one of tiie ^aaea ■«"Qn2ii'Wi^ 
tie wine of the miracle. 
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817. In Ihe picture of SuRannah, her little pet dog is mi 
I doing liis dut)-, burking ut the Elders. But in thut of the 1 
[ diiicii (at Turin) a nible piece of bye-meaiiing is brought out 

ft dog's help. On one side is the princii)al figui'e, the Mury 
I ing Christ's feet ; on the other, a dog lias just come out from 
I jteuth the table (the dog under the table eating of the oruml 
I and in doing so, has touched the robe of one of the Phari 
I thus making it unclean. The PImrisee gathers up his robe 
} passion, and shows the hem of it to a, bystander, pointing to 
I dog at the same time. 

§ 18. Ill the Supper at Emmans, the dog's affcctii 
I ever, fully dwelt upon. Veronese's own two little daughters! 
I playing, on the hither side of the table, with a great wolf-hoi 
I larger than either of them. One with her head down, 
I touching hia nose, is talking to him, — asking him. questi 
L seems, nearly pushing him over at the samo time : — the 
I raising her eyes, half archly, half dreamily, — some far-S 
I thought coming over her,— leans against him on the other 
I propping him with her little liand, laid slightly on his neck. 
all passive, and glad at heart, yielding himself to the pnshinj 
sustaining hand, looks earnestly into the face of the child 
to his ; would answer her with tho gravity of a senator^lf B 
might be : — can only look at her, and love her. 

§ 19. To Velasquez and Titian dogs seem less in 

[ than toA^eronese ; they paint them simply as noble brown 

r but without any special character ; perhaps Velasquez's dog< 

I sterner and more threatening than the Venetian's, as are a 

kings and admirals. This fierceness in the animal increi 

the spiritual power of the artist declines ; and, with the 

I Bess, another character. One great ajid infallible sign of 

I absence of spiritual power is the presence of the slightest tail 

Lity. Dante marked this strongly in all his representat 

[ of demons, and as we pass from the Venetians and Florentii 

j the Dutch, the passing away of the soul-power is indicati 

[ every animal becoming savage or foul. The dog is UM 

Teniers, and many other Hollanders, merely to obtain un 

J jest ; whiio by the more powerful men, Rubens, Snydera, '. 

I inuidt, it is painted only in. savaga c\\asa,aY\iiiH:t?&enid.agBB 

HOW no pictures more shanwitvA ta Vuto.aiu's^ \.\ift.iv 'Jsia \fi 
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n liimta of Rubens and Snyders, signs of disgrace all the deeper,, 
ciiTiBe the powers desecrated are so great. The painter of the 
3 alehouse sign may, not dishonorably, paint the foi-hnnfc. 
r the village squire ; but the occupation of magnificent art- 
r in giving semblance of perpetuity to those bodily pangg? 
6ich Nature has mercifully ordained to be transient, and in 
ing us, by the fascination of its stormy skill, to dwell on that' 
n which eyes of merciful men should instinctively turn away, 
1 eyes of high-minded men scornfully, ia dishonorable, alike 
b the power which it degrades, and the joy to which it betrays. 

g 20. In our modem treatment of the dog, of which the pre-' 
wiling tendency is marked by Landseer, the interest taken ini 
I him is disproportionate to that tniken in man, and leads to a 
iBiewhat trivial mingling of sentiment, or warping by carioa* 
re ; giving up the true nature of the animal fur the sake <if tb 
y thought or pleasant jest. Neither Titian nor Velasques 
ft jest ; and though Veronese jests gracefully and tenderly, h» 
ver for an instant oversteps the absolute facta of nature. But 
6 English painter looks for sentiment or jest primarily, and 
s both by a foobly romantic taint of fallacy, except in one 
Wtvo simple and touching pictures, such as the Shepherd'a 

f Mourner. 

f Iwas pleased by a little unpretending modem German picture 
I Dusseldorf, by E. Bosch, representing a bay Ciirving a mod^ 
fhis sheep-dog in wood ; the dog sitting on its haunches in 
it of him, watches the progress of the sculpture with a grava 
rest and curiosity, not in the least caricatured, but highly 
ftoroua. Another small picture, by the same artist, of a for- 
tt's boy being taught to shoot by his father, — the dog criti- 
lyand eagerly watching the raising of the gun, — shows equally 
e sympathy. 

►"5 21. I wish I were able to trace any of the leading circum- 
i in the ancient treatment of the horse, hut I hav. 
Icient data. Its function in the art of the Greets is con- 
i with all their bcaiitiful fable philosophy ; but I have noli 
ftho of the knowledge necessary to pursue the subject in this 
jction. It branches into questions relating to aacTwiaivw 

'Egyptian and Eastern mythology. 1 ^)e\\CT6 'Oaa ^^w3^ 
'sst ia pure imimal character corrcspo-n.c\.e4 tVosi'^'S ■«> '^'^'^ 
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^K own, except thnt it is leas ecntimcntal, and cither dblintttlf Init 
^H.flT diatiactly fubulous ; not hositating betwcea truth and lalw- 
^Vjuiod. Acliilles' iiorses, like Anacreon'a dove, and Arifitoplianei' 
^H iroga and birds, 8])cak clearly out, tf at oil. They do not be- 
^B«oino feebly human, by fallacies and exaggerations, but fmoklj 
^B'tod wholly. 

^f Zeiixis' picture of the Centaur indicates, however, a more 
distinctly Bcntimental conception; and 1 suppose the Greek 
ortistA always to hnvo fully appreciated the horse's fineness of 
temper and nervons constitution.* They seem, by the wnj, 
hardly to have done justice to the dog. My pleasure iu tiw 
entire Odyssey is diminished because Ulysses gives uot a word li 
kindness or of regret to Argus. 

g 22. I am still less able to Bpeak of Roman treatment of 
the horse. It is very strange that in the chivalric ages, he ii 
despised; their greatest painters drawing him with luiiicroni 
neglect. The Venetians, as was natural, pointed him little ani 
ill ; but he becomes important in the equestrian statues ut the 
fifteenth and siiteenth century, chiefly, I suppose, under the 
influence of Leonardo, 

I am not qualified to judge of the merit of these equf 
statues ; but, in painting, I find that no real interest is (aki 
the horse until Vandyck's time, he and Rubens doing more 
it than all previous painters put together. Rubens was a 
rider, and rode nearly every day, as, I donbt not, Vand3'ek 
Some notice of an interesting equestrian picture of Vandj 
will be found in the next chapter. The horse has nev) 
think, been painted worthily again, since he died, \ Ot ths 

Ifluenee of its unworthy painting, and unwortliy use, I do ni 
present care to speak, noticing only that it brought about in 
land the last degradations of feeling and of art. The Dnl 
indeed, banished all deity from the earth; but I think on) 
England has death-bed consolation been sought in a fox's tai) 
• "A Mngle harsh word will raise a nervouB horse's pulse ten b 
minute." — Mr. Rarey. 

f John Lewie has made grand sketches of the horse, but has di 
faraelknow, compleled any of theia. feapecUn^ his wonderfiila 
Jags of wild animals, see my pampWel od "?ie-'ftav^fte\\'iwa. 
/ Sbe " Tbe Fos-hunter's DeaA-bei," ». ^\>uiM Bpot&w- 
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I wish, howeyer, the reader distinctly to understand that the 
expressions' of reprobation of field-sports which he will find 
scattered through these volumes, — ^and which, in concluding 
them, I wish I had time to collect and farther enforce— refer 
only to the chase and the turf ; that is to say, to hunting, shoot- 
ing, and horse-racing, but not to athletic exercises. I have just 
as deep a respect for boxing, wrestling, cricketing, and rowing, 
as contempt of all the various modes of wasting wealth, time, 
land, and energy of soul, which have been invented by the pride 
and selfishness of men, in order to enable them to be healthy in 
uselessness, and get quit of the burdens of their own lives, with- 
out condescending to make them serviceable to others. 
§ 23. Lastly, of cattle. 

The period when the interest of men began to be transferred 
from the ploughman to his oxen is very distinctly marked 
by Bassano. In him the descent is even greater, being, accu- 
rately, from the Madonna to the Manger — one of perhaps his 
best pictures (now, I believe, somewhere in the north of Eng- 
land), representing an adoration of shepherds with nothing to 
adore, they and their herds forming the subject, and the Christ 
being *^ supposed *' at the side. Erom that time cattle-pieces 
become frequent, and gradually form a staple art commodity. 
Cuyp's are the best ; nevertheless, neither by him nor any one 
else have I ever seen an entirely well-painted cow. All the men 
who have skill enough to paint cattle nobly, disdain them. The 
real influence of these Dutch cattle-pieces, in subsequent art, is 
diflScult to trace, and is not worth tracing. They contain a cer- 
tain healthy appreciation of simple pleasure which I cannot look 
upon wholly without respect. On the other hand, their cheap 
tricks of composition degraded the entire technical system of 
landscape ; and their clownish and blunt vulgarities too long 
blinded us, and continue, so far as in them lies, to blind us yet, 
to all the true refinement and passion of rural life. There have 
always been truth and depth of pastoral feeling in the works of 
great poets and novelists ; but never, I think, in painting, until 
lately. The designs of J. C. Hook are, perhaps, the only works 
of the kind in existence which deserve to be mentioned in con- 
nection with the pastorals ot Wordsworth and Temi3s.oTv. 

We must not, however, yet pass to the modetiv. «>^o^»\>a2^- 
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ing still to examine the last phase of Dutch design, in whic 
vulgarities which might be forgiven to the truth of Cuyj 
forgotten in the power of Rubens, became unpardonabl 
dominant in the works of men who were at ont;e affecte< 
feeble. But before doing this, we must pause to settle 
liminary question, which is an important and difficult on( 
will need a separate chapter ; namely. What is vulgarity iti 




p^. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF VULGARITY. 



§ 1. Two great errors, coloring, or rather discoloring, seve- 
rally, the minds of the higher and lower classes, have sown 
wide dissension, and wider misfortune, through the society of 
modem days. These errors are in (5ur modes of interpreting the 
word * ' gentleman- " 

Its primal, literal, and perpetual meaning is " a man of pure 
race ;" well bred,. in the sense that a horse or dog is well bred. 

The so-called higher classes, being generally of purer race 
than the lower, have retained the true idea, and the convictions 
associated with it ; but are afraid to speak it out, and equivocate 
about it in public ; this equivocation mainly proceeding from 
their desire to connect another meaning with it, and a false one ; 
—that of ^' a man living in idleness on other people's labor ;'* — 
with which idea, the term has nothing whatever to do. 

The lower classes, denying vigorously, and with reason, the 
notion that a gentleman means an idler, and rightly feeling that 
the more any one works, the more of a gentleman he becomes, 
and is likely to become, — ^have nevertheless got little of the good 
they otherwise might, from the truth, because, with it, they 
wanted to hold a falsehood, — namely, that race was of no con- 
sequence. It being precisely of as much consequence in man as 
it is in any other animal. 

§ 2. The nation cannot truly prosper till both these errors 
are finally got quit of. Gentlemen have to learn that it is no 
p^rt of their duty or privilege to live on other people's toil. 
They have to learn that there is no degradation in the hardest 
manual, .or the humblest servile, labor, when it is honest. But 
thiat there is degradation, and that deep, m extt^^^^^x^a^, \a. 
bribeij^ in indolence, in pride, in taking places W\«^ a:^^ ^^^ ^ 
for, or in coining places tor which there is no "CLeefli. W» ^^^^ ^^ 
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disgrace a gentleman to become an errand boy, or a day laborer ; 
but it disgraces him much to become a knave, or a thief. And 
knavery is not the less knavery because it involves large interests, 
nor theft the less theft because it is countenanced by usage, or 
accompanied by failure in undertaken duty. It is an incom- 
parably less guilty form of robbery to cut a purse out of a man's 
pocket, than to take it out of his hand on the understanding 
that you are to steer his ship up channel, when you do not know 
the soundings. 

§3. On the other hand, the lower orders, and all orders, 
have to learn that every vicious habit and chronic disease com- 
municates itself by descent ; and that by purity of birth the 
entire system of the human body and soul may be gradually 
elevated, or by recklessness of birth, degraded ; until there shall 
be as much difference between the well-bred and ill-bred human 
creature (whatever pains be taken with their education) as be- 
tween a wolf-hound and the vilest mongrel cur. And the knowl- 
edge of this great fact ought to regulate the education of our 
youth, and the entire conduct of the nation.* 

§ 4. Gentlemanliness, however, in ordinary parlance, must 

* We ought always in pure English. to use the term "good breeding" 
literally ; and to say "good nurture" for what we usually mean by good 
breeding. Given the race and make of the animal, you may turn it to good 
or bad account ; you may spoil yoiu* good dog or colt, and make him as 
vicious as you choose, or break his back at once by ill-usage ; and you may, 
on the other hand, make something serviceable and respectable out of your 
poor cur or colt if you educate them carefully ; but ill-bred they will both 
of them be to theif lives' end ; and the best you will ever be able to say of 
tiiem is, that they are useful, and decently behaved ill-bred creatures. An 
error, which is associated with the truth, and which makes it always look 
weak and disputable, is the confusion of race with name ; and the supposi- 
tion that the blood of a family must still be good, if its genealogy be im- 
broken and its name not lost, though sire and son have been indulging age 
after age in habits involving perpetual degeneracy of race. Of course it is 
equally an error to suppose that, because a man's name is common, his 
blood must be base ; since his family may have been ennobling it by pure- 
ness of moral habit for many generations, and yet may not have got any 
title, or other sign of nobleness attached to their names. Nevertheless, the 
probability is always in favor of the race which has had acknowledged 

supremacy, and in which every molive kada to the endeavor to preserve 

tbeir true nobility. 
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be taken to signify those qualities which are usually the evidence 
of high breeding, and which, so far as they can be acquired, it 
should be every man's effort to acquire ; or, if he has them by 
nature, to preserve and exalt. Vulgarity, on the other hand, 
will signify qualities usually characteristic of ill-breeding, which, 
according to his power, it becomes every person's duty to sub- 
due. We have briefly to note what these are. 

§ 5. A gentleman's ^st characteristic is that fineness of 
structure in the body, which renders it capable of the most deli- 
cate sensation ; and of structure in the mind which renders it 
capable of the most delicate sympathies — one may say, simply, 
** fineness of nature." This is, of course, compatible with heroic 
bodily strength and mental firmness ; in fact, heroic strength is 
not conceivable without such delicacy. Elephantine strength 
may drive its way through a forest and feel no touch of the 
boughs ; but the white skin of Homer's Atrides would have felt 
a bent rose-leaf, yet subdue its feeling in glow of battle, and be- 
have itself like iron. I do not mean to call an elephant a vulgar 
animal ; but if you think about him carefully, you will find that 
his non-vulgarity consists in such gentleness as is possible to 
elephantine nature ; not in his insensitive hide, nor in his 
clumsy foot ; but in the way he will lift his foot if a child lies in 
his way; and in his sensitive trunk, and still more sensitive 
mind, and capability of pique on points of honor. 

§ 6. And, though rightness of moral conduct is ultimately 
the great purifier of race, the sign of nobleness is not in this 
rightness of moral conduct, but in sensitiveness. When the 
make of the creature is fine, its temptations ar^ strong, as well 
as its perceptions ; it is liable to all kinds of impressions from 
without in their most violent form ; liable therefore to be abused 
and hurt by all kinds of rough things which would do a coarser 
creature little harm, and thus to fall into frightful wrong if its 
fate will have it so. Thus David, coming of gentlest as well as 
royalest race, of Euth as well as of Judah, is sensitiveness 
through all flesh and spirit ; not that his compassion will re- 
strain him from murder when his terror urges him to it ; nay, 
lie is driven to the murder all the more by his seii^\tYs^?wi.^'^ \Ki 
the shame which otherwise threatens him. "B\v\, Viveu. Xvi.'^ ^"^^ 
jrioijriB told him under a disguise, though oti\^ a\sMDc;J^^s."Ck$y« 
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^^noncerncd, hia pHssion about it leaveB him no time for thonght 

^^■^'Tbe man shall die" — note tlie reason — "because he had no 

^Hppity." He is so eager and indignant thiit it neyer occurs to him 

BB strange tliat Nathan hides tlie name. This is true gentleman. 

A Tulgar man would aaauxedlj have been cautions, and ajiked 

" who it was ?" 

§ 7. Hence it will follow that one of the probable signs ol 
high-breeding in men generally, will be their kindness imd 
mercifuluesa ; these always indicating more or less fineness of 
make in the mind ; and miBerliness and cruelty the contrary ; 
"hence that of Isaiah : "The vile person shall no more he called 
liberal, nor the churl said to be bountiful." But a thousand 
things may prevent this kindness from displaying or continuing 
itself ; the mind of the man may bo warped so as to bear 
mainly on his own interests, and then all his sensibilities will 

»take the form of pride, or fastidiousness, or revengefulness ; and 
other wicked, but not ungentlemanly tempers ; or, farther, they 
Oaay run into utter sensuality and eovetousuess, if he ia bent on 
pleasure, accompanied with quite infinite cruelty when the pride 
is wounded, or the passions thwarted ; — until your gentleman be- 
comes Ezzelin, and your lady, the deadly Lucrece ; yet still gen- 
tleman and lady, quite incapable of making ajiything else of 
*themBelves, being so born, 
' § 8. A truer sign of breeding than mere kindness ia there- 
fore sympathy ; a Tulgar man may often be kind in a hard way, 
on principle, and because he thinks he ought to bo ; whereas, a 
highly-bred man, even when cruel, will be cruel in a softer way, 
understanding and feeling what he inflicts, and pitying his vic- 
dim. Only we must carefully remember that the quantity of 
I ^mpathy a gentleman feels can never be judged of by its outward 
fceipression, for another of Iiis chief characteristics is apparent 
KJeeerre. I say " apparent" reserve ; for the sympathy is real, 
Vllmt the reserve not : a perfect gentleman is never reserved, but 
Vsweetly and entirely open, so far as it is good for others, or 
[ jwBsible, that he should be. In a great many respects it is im- 
I possible that he should be open except to men of his own kind, 
fTo tbem. he can open himself, by a word, or syllable, or a glance ; 
iat to men not of his kind \\e cannot o^evi Wmaelt, though he 
' it through an eteruity oi c\eai gro.mma.'aG^i. c^eedo. "^-^ 
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the very acuteness of his sympathy he knows how much of him- 
self he can give to anybody ; and he gives that much frankly ; — 
would always be glad to give more if he could, but is obliged, * 
nevertheless, in his general intercourse with the world, to be a 
somewhat silent person ; silence is to most people, he finds, less 
reserved than speech. Whatever he said, a vulgar man would 
misinterpret : no words that he could use would bear the same 
sense to the vulgar man that they do to him ; if he used any, the 
vulgar man would go away saying, *' He had said so and so, and 
meant so and so" (something assuredly he never meant) ; but 
he keeps silence, and the vulgar man goes away sajring, "He 
didn't know what to make of him." Whfbh is precisely the fact, 
and the only fact which he is anywise able to announce to the 
vulgar man concerning himself. 

§ 9. There is yet another quite as efficient cause of the ap- 
parent reserve of a gentleman. His sensibility being constant 
and intelligent, it will be seldom that a feeling touches him, 
however acutely, but it has touched him in the same way often 
before, and in some sort is touching him always. It is not that 
he feels little, but that he feels habitually ; a vulgar man having 
Bome heart at the bottom of him, if you can by talk or by sight 
fairly force the pathos of anything down to his heart, will be 
excited about it and demonstrative ; the sensation of pity being 
strange to him, and wonderful. But your gentleman has walked 
in pity all day long ; the tears have never been out of his eyes : 
you thought the eyes were bright only ; but they were wet. You 
tell him a sorrowful story, and his countenance does not change ; 
the eyes can but be wet still ; he does not speak neither, there 
being, in fact, nothing to be said, only something to be done ; 
some vulgar person, beside you both, goes away saying, " How 
bard he is 1" Next day he hears that the hard person has put 
good end to the sorrow he said nothing about ; — and then he 
changes his wonder, and exclaims, " How reserved he is !" 

§ 10. Self-command is often thought a characteristic of high- 
breeding : and to a certain extent it is so, at least it is one of the 
means of forming and strengthening character ; but it is rather 
ft Wfty of imitating a gentleman than a characterie>t\G oi \iYca.\ %. 
ine gentlemAzi has no need of self-command \ \ie ^\TSi^^ \fti^^ 
Oi^jon an occasions : and desiring to express oxiV^ so \sxxx$3^ •^' 
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his feeling as it ia right to express, does not need to commaDd 
himself. lleuce perfect ease is indeed charaeteristic of him; 
but perfect ease ia iucwnHiateDt with self-restraint. >ievertlielesa 

»zentlemcti, so far aa they fail of their own ideal, need to com- 
mand themselves, and do bo ; while, on the contrary, to feel ua- 
wisolj. and to be unable to restrain the espreasion of the unwise 
ieeling, is volgarity; and jet even then, the vulgarity, at its 
ptot, is not in the mistimed exjiression, but in the uoseemly 
fooling ; and when we find fault with a vulgar person for " ex- 
posing himself," it is not his openness, but clumsiness ; and yet 
more the want of sensibility to hia own failure, which we blame ; 
BO that still the vulgarity resolves itself into want of sensibility. 
Also, it is to be noted that great powers of self-reBtraint may be 
^^M attained by very vulgar persons, when it suits their purposes. 
^^P % 11. Closely, but strangely, connected with this openness is 
^F that form of truthfulness which is opposed to cunning, yot not 
opposed to falsity absolute. And herein ia a distinction of great 
importance. 

Cunning signifies especially a habit or gift of over-reaching, 
accompanied with enjoyment and a sense of superiority. It ia 
associated with amali and dull conceit, and with an absolute want 
of sympathy or affection. Its essential connection with Titlgarity 
may be at once cxemphfied by the expression of the butcher's doj 
in Landseer's "Low Life." Cruikshanlc's "Noiih Claypole," in 
the illustrations to Oliver Twist, in the interview with the Jew, 

»iB, however, still more characteristic. It is the inlensest render- 
iig of vulgarity absolute and utter with which I am acquainted.* 
The truthfulness which is opposed to cunning ought, per- 
haps, rather to be called the desire of truthfulness ; it consists 
more in unwillingness to deceive than in not deceiving, — an un- 
willingness implying sympathy with and respect for the person 
^^M^eceived ; and a fond observance of truth up to the possible 
^^^Boint, as in a good soldier's mode of retaining his honor through 

^^H " Among tlie reckless losses of the right service of iatellectua] power 
\rith which this century must be charged, yeiy few are, to my miuii, mora 
to he regretted than tliat which ia involved in its having turned to no higher 
paipoee IJian the illustration of the career of Jack Hieppard. and of U 
BebeUion, the groat, grave (I ^^^e ftie ■worAa ic\ft»mi,ta\Y and with h 
and singular gcniua of Crviite^anli.. 
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a ruse-de^uerre, A cunning person seeks for opportunities to 
deceive ; a gentleman siiuns them. A cunning person triumphs 
in deceiving; a gentleman is humiliated by his success^ or at 
least by so much of the success as is dependent merely on the* 
falsehood, and not on his intellectual superiority. 

§ 12. The absolute disdain of all lying belongs rather to 
Christian chivalry than to mere high breeding; as connected 
merely with this latter, and with general refinement and courage, 
the exact relations of truthfulness may be best studied in the 
well-trained Greek mind. The Greeks believed that mercy and 
truth were co-relative virtues — cruelty and falsehood co-relative 
vices. But they did not call necessary severity, cruelty ; nor 
necessary deception, falsehood. It was needful sometimes to 
slay men, and sometimes to deceive them. When this had to be 
done, it should be done well and thoroughly ; so that to direct 
a spear well to its mark, or a lie well to its end, was equally the 
accomplishment of a perfect gentleman. Hence, in the pretty 
diamond-cut-diamond scene between Pallas and Ulysses, when 
she receives him on the coast of Ithaca, the goddess laughs 
delightedly at her hero's good lying, and gives him her hand 
upon it ; showing herself then in her woman's form, as just a 
little more than his match. "Subtle would he be, and stealthy, 
who should go beyond thee in deceit, even were he a god, thou 
many-witted ! What I here in thine own land, too, wilt thou 
not cease from cheating? Knowest thou not me, Pallas Athena, 
maid of Jove, who am with thee in all thy labors, and gave 
thee favor with the Pheeacians, and keep thee, and have come 
now to weave cunning with thee ?" But how completely this 
kind of cunning was looked upon as a part of a man's power, 
and not as a diminution of faithfulness, is perhaps best shown by 
the single line of praise in which the high qualities of his servant 
are summed up by Chremulus in the Plutus — " Of all my house 
servants, I hold you to be the faithfullest, and the greatest cheat 
(or thief)." 

§ 13. Thus, the primal difference between honorable and base 
lying in the Greek mind lay in honorable purpose. A man who 
used his strength wantonly to hurt others was a, "KvoTve^t^x^ ^ci, 
also, a man who need his cunning wantoiiVy to Vutt o^[}5^s^t^. 
Biaetagtb «rf Qiuming were to be used only in B©\t-9Lel'enefe> ot 't'* 
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^^*'8ave the weak, and then were alike admirable. This was their 
first idea. Then the second, and perhaps the more esBential, 
difference between noble and ignoble lying in the Greek mind, 

• was that the honorable lie — or, if we may use the strange, jet 
juBt, expression, the true lie — knew and conleased itself for siith 
— was ready to take the full responsibility of what it did. As 
the eword answered for its blow, so the lie for its snare. But 
what the Greeks hated with all their heart was the false lie; the lie 
that did not know itself, feared to confess itself, which slunk to 
its aim under a cloak of trnth, and sought to do liars' work, and 
yet not take liars' pay, eicnsiiig itself to the conscience by quib- 
ble and qoirk. Hence the great expression of Jesuit principle 
by Euripides, " The tongue has sworn, bnt not the heart," was 
a subject of execration throughout Greece, and the aatiriste ex- 
hausted their an-ows on it — no audience was ever tired hearing 
{to EvpintSeiov ixeho) " that Euripidean thing" brought to 

»§ 14. And this is especially to be insisted on in the earlyedu- 
oation of young people. It should be pointed out to them with 
continual earnestness that the essence of lying ia in deception, 
not in words ; a lie may be told by silence, by equivocationj by 
the accent on a syllable, by a glance of the eye attaching a pe- 
culiar significance to a sentence ; and al! these kinds of lies are 
worse and baser by many degrees than a lie plainly worded ; so 
that no form of blinded couscienee is so far sunk as that which 

t comforts itself for having deceived, because the deception was by 
■gesture or silence, instead of utterance ; and, finally, according 
to Tennyson's deep and trenchant line, "A lie which is half » 
^rnth is ever the worst of lies." 
§ 15, Although, however, ungenerous cunning is usually so 
distinct an outward manifestation of vulgarity, that I name it 
.separately from insensibility, it is in truth only an effect of in- 
sensibility, producing want of affection to others, and blindness 
to the beauty of truth. The degree in which political subtlety 
in men such as Richelieu, Machiavel, or Metternich, will efface 
the gentleman, depends on the selfishness of political purpose to 
which the cunning ia directed, and on the base delight taken in 

Klta use. The command, "Be ye wise aa serpents, hamiless as 
lores, "js the ultimate exprcasicm. nt \^vi.a -t>ifva.tve\fci-oiiwia&Kt- 
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stood usually becaiiso the word "wise" is referred to the int«I-1 
lectual power insteiid of the subtlety of the serpent. The ser- 
pent has very little iiitellectual power, but according to that 
which it has, it is yet, as of old, the eubtleet of the beasts of the 
field. 

g 16. Another great sign of vulgarity is alec, when traced to 
ite root, another phase of insensibility, namely, the undue regard 
to appearances and mannera, as in the households of vulgar per- 
eons, of all stations, and the assumption of behavior, language, 
or dress unsutted to them, by persons in inferior stations of life, 
i say "undue" regard to appejiranoes, because in the unduenesa J 
consists, of course, the Tul^rity, It is due and wise in som 
sort to care for appearances, in another sort undue and unwise 
Wherein lies the difference ? 

At first one is apt to answer quicVly : the vulgarity is simplyJ 
in pretending to be what you are not. But that answer will not^ 
stand. A queen may dross like a waiting maid, — perhaps sue- \ 
ceed, if she chooses, in passing for one ; but she will not, there- 
fore, be vulgar ; nay, a waiting maid may dress like a queen, and, ', 
pretend to be one, and yet need not be vulgar, unless there is in-ij 
herent vulgarity in her. In Scribe's very absurd but very amuE 
iug ReiTie d'unjour, a milliner's girl sustains the part of a queen^ 
for a day. She several ti mes amazes and disgusts her courtiers 
by her straightforwardness ; and once or twice very nearly betrays 
herself to her maids of honor by an uiKiueenly knowledge of sew- 
iDg ; but she is not in the least vulgar, for she is sensitive, sim- ■ 
pie, and generous, and a queen could be no more. ■ 

§ 17. Is the vulgarity, then, only in trying to play a part yoikl 
cannot play, so as to be continually detected ? No ; a bad amar- * 
teur actor may be continually detected in his part, but yet con- 
tinually detected to be a gentleman : a vulgar regard to appear- 
ances has notliing in it necessarily of hypocrisy. Yon shall know - 
a man not to bo a gentleman by the perfect and neat pronnneia.J 
tion of his words : but he does not pretend to pronounce acco-J 
lately ; he does pronounce accurately, the vulgarity is in the real 
(not assumed) scrupulousness. 

§ 18. It wiU be found on farther thought, that a vulgar re^ 

appearances is, primarily, a selfish one, tesiiVtm^, ■«*, oxA. ti 
to £ive picusuro (as a wife's wish to muike "^^etscM^i 
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for her nnsband), but out of an endeavor to mortify others, or 
attract for pride's sake ; — the common " keeping up appeai-ances " 
of society, being a mere selfish struggle of the vain with the vain. 
But the deepest stain of the vulgarity depends on this being 
done, not selfishly only, but stupidly, without understanding the 
impression which is realty produced, nor the relations of impor- 
tance between oneself and others, so as to suppose that their at- 
tention is fixed -upon us, when we are in reality ciphers in their 
eyes — all which comes of insensibility. Hence pride simple is 
not vulgar (the looking down on others because of their true in- 
feriority to us), nor vanity simple (the desire of praise), but con- 
ceit simple (the attribution to ourselves of qualities we have not), 
is always so. In cases of over-studied pronunciation, &c., there 
is insensibility, first, in the person's thinking more of himself 
than of what he is saying ; and, secondly, in his not having 
musical fineness of ear enough to feel that his talking is uneasy 
and strained. 

§ 19. Finally, vulgarity is indicated by coarseness of language 
or manners, only so far as this coarseness has been contracted 
under circumstances not necessarily producing it. The illiterate- 
ness of a Spanish or Calabrian peasant is not vulgar, because they 
had never an opportunity of acquiring letters ; but the illiterate- 
' ness of an English school-boy is. So again, provincial dialect is 
not vulgar ; but cockney dialect, the corruption, by blunted 
sense, of a finer language continually heard, is so in a deep de- 
gree ; and again, of this corrupted dialect, that is the worst 
which consists, not in the direct or expressive alteration of the 
form of a word, but in an unmusical destruction of it by dead 
utterance and bad or swollen formation of lip. There is no vul- 
garity in — 

"Blythe, blythe, blythe was she, 
Blythe was she, but and ben, 
And weel she liked a Hawick gill. 
And leugh to see a tappit hen ;" 

^ but much in Mrs. Gamp's inarticulate ^* bottle on the chumley- 
piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged." 
§ 20. So also of personal defects, those only are vulgar which 
imply insensibility or disBipation. 
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There is no vulgarity in the emaciation of Don Quixote, the 
deformity of the Black Dwarf, or the corpulence of Falstaff ; but 
much in the same personal characters, as they are seen in Uriah 
Heep, Quilp, and Chadband. 

§ 21. One of the most curious minor questions in this matter 
is respecting the vulgarity of excessive neatness, complicating, 
itself with inquiries into the distinction between base neatness, 
and the perf ectness of good execution in the fine arts. It will be 
found on final thought that precision and exquisiteness of ar- 
rangement are always noble ; but become vulgar only when they 
arise from an equality (insensibility) of temperament, which is 
incapable of fine passion, and is set ignobly, and with a dullard 
mechanism, on accuracy in vile things. In the finest Greek 
coins, the letters of the inscriptions are purposely coarse and 
rude, while the relievi are wrought with inestimable care. But 
in an English coin, the letters are the best done, and the whole 
is unredeemably vulgar. In a picture of Titian's, an inserted 
inscription will be complete in the lettering, as all the rest is ; 
because it costs Titian very little more trouble to draw rightly 
than wrongly, and in him, therefore, impatience with the letters 
wotdd be vulgar, as in the Greek sculptor of the coin, patience 
would have been. For the engraving of a letter accurately* is 

♦ There is this farther reason also : *• Letters are always ugly things" — 
(Seven Lamps, chap. iv. s. 9). Titian often wanted a certain quantity of 
ugliness to oppose his beauty with, as a certain quantity of black to oppose 
his color. He could regulate the size and quantity of inscription as "he 
liked ; and, therefore, made it as neat — ^that is, as effectively ugly — as pos- 
sible. But the Greek sculptor could not regulate either size or quantity of 
inscription. Legible it must be, to common eyes, and contain an assigned 
group of words. He had more ugliness than he wanted, or could endure. 
There was nothing for it but to make the letters themselves rugged and 
picturesque ; to give them — ^that is, a certain quantity of organic variety. 

I do not wonder at people sometimes thinking I contradict myself when 
tbey come suddenly on any of the scattered passages, in which I am forced 
to Insist on the opposite practical applications of subtle principles of this 
kind. It may amuse the reader, and be finally serviceable to him in show- 
ing him how necessary it is to the right handling of any subject, that these 
contnuy statements should be made, if I assemble here the principal ones I 
ranember having brought forward, bearing on this difficult pomt> ol \{t^^v 
tkm. in execution. 

Jt would be well if you would first glance ovet tlie cYia^Xet wi^vK^s&i. ^^ 
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I difficult work, and hia time mast have boea unworthilj thruwn 

[ the third volume ; nnd if, coming to tlic fourth paragntph, about gealle- 
tni^o's earriagw, you have lime Ui turu to Sydney SmilJi's Memoire and nad 
bis awounl of the coostrudtion of the " Immortal." it will fumiah yi 
VI iiilGrvsting illuBlratioD. 

Tlie general conduBion reached in that chapter being that finish, far Ik 

f take of alidad trutli. or utility, or beauty, is noble ; but finish, for the site 

1 of workmututiip, ueatacsa, or polish, ignoble, — lorn to the fourth chaprerd 

F the Seven Lamps, where you will find tho Campanile of Giotto given in 

W Um model and miiTor of perfect archilecturo. juet on account of lis M^ii- 

alte complolioQ, Also, in Ihe next chapter, I espreaaty limit tlie deiighttat 

IS of rough and imperfect work lo developing and unformed schools Iff. 

H3-S. iBt edition) ; then turn to tho ITOlh page of the Stones of Veoic^ 

Vol. III., and you will find this directly conlrary elalement 

■' No good work whatever can be perfect, and the demand for pcrfectfoa 
k always a sign of tho misimderslanding of the end of art," 

jauso of the fall of the arts in Europe was a relentless requirement of 
perfecllon" <p. 173). By reading the intermediate test, you will be put in 
possesion of many good reasons for this opinion : and, comparing it wilk 
that just cited about the Campanile of Qiotto, will be brought, I Jiop«; 

I a wholeaome state of not knowing wliat lo think. 
Then turn to p, 167, where the great law of finish is ag^n mamtaiiifidit 
elrongiy as ever : " Perfect finish (finish, that ia to say, up to the point p* 
sible) is alwaya desirable from the greatest mo^t^rs, and it always (^von if 
them,"^ 19. 
And, lastly. If you look to g 19 of the chapter on the Early RcnaissuM 
you will find the profoundest respect paid lo completion ; and, at Ihe cl»» 
of that cliapter, §38, the principle is resumed very strongly. "As wieaJl/ 
aneeatiw pttrfeetion, these palaces are most notable among the architeetareif 
Europe, and tho Rio facade of the Ducal palace, as an example of imiui 
masonry in a vast building, is one of the finest things, not only ia Vcni* 
but in the world." 
Now all these" passages are jwrfectly true ; and, as in much more seriot* 
matters, the essential thing for the reader is to receive their truth, honlW 
little ho may be able to sec their consistency. If truths of apparent 
trary character are candidly and rightly received, thoy will fit thei 
together in tlie mind without any trouble. But no truth malielc 
ceivcd will nourish you, or fit with others. The clue of connecHon 
this case, however, be given in a word. Absolute finish is always 

tflniah, inconsistent with prudence and passion, wrong. The 
mand for finish ia ruinous, because it refuses better things than flnldi. 
Stopping short of Ihe finish. wWch ia Iw&ors.blj possible to bulnaa 
Is riestructivc oh the other side, nnd not. 'vQ\caa 4ts£'«>. "Sa^, tA.'QosiVi 
the side of completion. 
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§ 22. All the different impressions connected with negli- 
geace or foulncBB depend, in like manner, on the degree of insen- 
flibility implied. Disorder in a drawing-room is vulgar, in an 
sntiqnary's stndy, not ; the blaek battle-stain on a soldier's face 
13 not vulgar, but the dirty face of a housemaid is. 

And lastly, courage, bo far as it is a sign of race, is peculiarly 
the mark of a gentleman or a lady ; but it becomes vulgar if rude 
or insensitive, while timidity ia not vulgar, if it be a eharaetcria- 
tic of race or fineness of make. A fawn is not vulgar in being 
timid, nor a crocodile "gentle" because conrageous. 

§23. Without following the inquiry into farther detail,* we 

• In general illustration ot the subject, the following extract from my 
private diary poBsesaes some iatcrest. It rcfera to two portraits which hap- 
pened to be placed opposite to each other in the arrangement of a gallery ; 
<Hie«inodcm, of a (foreign) general on horsebaclt at a review ; the other, by 
Tandycli, also an equestrian portrait, of an nuceator of iiis family, whom I 
■ Aall here simply coll the "knight;" 

" I have seldnm seen so noMo a Tandyck, chiefly because It is painted 
'Vith less flightinesa and flimainess tlion usual, with a grand quietness and 
Kserve — almost like Titian. The other is, on the contrary, as vulgar and 
lose a picliin; as 1 have ever seen, and it becomes a matter of extreme inler- 
c« to trace the cauEC of the difference. 

" In the first place, everything the general and his horse wear ia evi- 
dently just made. It has not only been cleaned lliat morning, but has been 
aenl home from the tailor's in a hurry last night. Horse briitle, saddle 
liouaings, blue c:)at, stars and lace thereupon, cocked hat, and sword hilt — 
l^aU look, as if they had just been taken from a ahopboard in Pall Mall ; the 
I imtistiblo sense of the coat having been brushed lo perfection is the first 
1 Wntiment which the picture summons. The horse has also been rubbed 
down nil the morning, and shines from head to taU. 

■' The knight rides in a suit of rusty armor. It has evidently been pol- 
^dted bIbo carefully, and gleams brightly here and there ; but all the polish- 
rllig in Ihe world will never take the -battle-dints and battle-darkness out of 
|St. Bis horse is gray, not lustrous, but a dark, lurid gray, lis mane is deep 
> «Iid soft : part of it shaken in front over its forehead — the rest, in enormous 
tauHses of waving gold, six feet long, tails streaming on its neck, and rises 
In currents of softest light, rippled by the wind, over the rider's armor. The 
.-Saddle cloth is of a dim red. fading into leathern brown, gle-aming with 
.■^arfclee of obscure gold. When, afler looking a little while at the soft 
*4lruuie of the Vandyck horse, we turn back to the general's, we are shocked 
l»y the evident coarseness of its hair, which hangs, mAec4, W Vro^V/^to 
'*»■«■ (fleirMfc. butlaadS. crude, sharp pointed, coaTae\y r«VciwA.Vjk^B3AA" 
hnl^ ; no One drawing ot Doatril or neck can give anj \ocit Qi ^dtii.e»s»* 
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^^ may eonplntle Hint vnlgarity conBiats in a deatlnesB of the heiut 
and body, resulting fmra prolonged, iind esi>ecially from inlitr- 
ited conditions of "degeneracy," or literally "im-raein^;"— 
gentlemanliness. Icing another word for an intense humaaitj. 
And vulgiirity shows itself primarily in diilnees of heart, not in 
rage or cruelty, but in inability to feel or conceive noble chiirac- 

Jter or emotion. This is its essential, pure, and moat fatal form. 
Pnlncss of bodily scnso and general stupidity, with such formsirf 
I vtime as peculiarly issue from stupidity, are its material muni- 
festatioD. 
Qie animal which carripR such hair ; it looks lite a hobby-horBc ynlh W 
gluod to it, which rintotis children have half puUed out or wratchoi onL 
The next point of difference is the isolation of Vandycfs figure, compsiri 
■with the modem painter's endeavor to ennoble his by subduing others. TlB 
knight Hcema to be juat going out of his castle gnlea ; liis horse rears af i» 
pasaes tbcir pillars : there ia notUng behind liut the sky. But tlic gpum! 
]a reviewing n regiment ; the ensign lowers its colors to him ; hu lakes uff 
his hal in return. All which reviewing and Imwing is in ifa very lutnit 
ignoble, wholly unfit to lie painted : a gentieniiin might as well be pninial 

» leaving hh card on someliody. And, In the next place, the modem pninta 
has thought to enhance hia olTlcer by putting the foment some didl«u> 
back, and in llic shade, so that the men look only about five feet high, bdni 
hesides very ill painted to keep (hem in better subordination. One docsmt] 
know whether moat to despise the feeblenesa of the painter who musl 
lecourae lo such an artlflee, or his vulgarity In lieing satisfied witll 
ought, by the way, before leaving the point of dress, to have noted thali 
■vulgarity of the pMnler ia considerably agisted by the vulgarity of Uiel 
tume it'ielf. Not only ia it base in Ix-ing new, but base in that il 
to l>e old. If one wanted a, lesson on the uglineaa of modem 
could not be more sliarply received than by turning from one 1 
horseman. The knight wears steel plate armor, chased here and 
with gold ; the delicate, rich, pointed lace collar falling on 
breastplate ; his dark hair flowing over-liiB ahouldera ; a crin 
fastened round bis waist, and floating bcliind him ; buff boots, deep f< 
at the instep, set in silver atijTup. The general wears his hair 
short ; blue coat, padded and buttoned ; blue trowsera and red sniiv: 
black shiny boots ; common saddler's atimipa ; cocked hat in hand, sajs* 
Uve of absurd completion, when assumed. 

"Another thing noticeable as giving nohlencsa to the Vandyck is !tt 

feminineness : the rich, light silken scarf, the Howing hair, the delicaU, 

sbttrp, liiough sunburnt featvirea, anA ftie \ac«. tollM, do n( 

diminish the manliness, bul add lcTQiiAncTu*&. Crae wwa'Cu 

Indeed a soldier, but not a Bomet dq\V V ^^'>- "as. "w. "^ 
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g 84. Two yeara ago, when I was flrat boginuing to work out 
the subject, and chatting with one of my keeueat-iniiideil friends 
{Mr. Brett, the painter of the Val d'Aosta in the Exhibition oi 
1859), I casually aaked him, " What is ^iilgiiritj ?" merely to see 
what he wouhl say, not sujiposiug it possible to get a sudden an- 
swer. He thought for about a minute, then answered quietly, 
" It is merely one of the forms of Death." I did not see the 
Weaning of the reply at the time ; bat on testing it, found that 
it met every phase of the ditBeultiea connected with the inquiry, 
and summed the true conclusion. Yet, in order to be complete, 
it ought to be made a distinctive as well as conclnsive definition ; 

l^fs. and tender in bH Ihougbts : while the gEneral is represented as 
nolhiiig but a soldier — and i1 ia very doubtful if he ie even that — one ia 
■DK, at H glnnee. that if he cun do anything but put bb hot off and on, and 
give words of comnuind, the anything must, at all events, have sometlung 
(ooowitb the bnrrackii ; that there ia no gruce. nor iniwic, nor aoftness, 
BM learnedncss, in the man's soul ; thai he is made up of forms and ac- 



" Lastly, the raodEm picture is as had painting its it is wretched conceiv- 
tag, and one ia atruelt, in looiiing from it to Vandyck'a, peculiarly by the fact 
that good work is always enjoyed work. There is not a touch of Vandyck'a 
pencil but he seems to have revelled in — not groasly, but delicately — tasting 
the color in every touch as an epicure would wine. While lie other goes on 
■d»ub, daub, daub, like a bricklarer spreading moitar^nny, with far less 
B^toesa of hand or lightness of spirit than a good bricklayer's — eoveriog 
hln canvas heavily and conceitedly at once, caring onlj' but to catch the 
Jublio eye with his coarse, presumptuous, ponderous, illiterate work." 

TboB for my diary. In case It should be discovered by any one where 
lAwe pictures arc, it should be noted that the vulgarity of the modem one ia 
|l'Vbolly the painter's fault. Il implies none in the genera! (except bad taete 
In pictures). The same painter would have made an equally vulgar portrait 
Of Bayard. And as for taste in pictures, the general's was not singular. I 
.Bxd to spend mueli time before the Vandyck ; and among all the tourist 
"tirflors to the gallery, who were numerous, I never saw one look at it 
tWke, but all paused in respectful admiration before Ilie padded surtout 
1 "e reader will find, farther, many interesting and most valuable notea on 
fe subject of nobleness and vulgarity in Emerson's Essays, and every phaso 
of nobleness illustrated in Sir Kenelm Digby's " Broad Stone of Honor," 
'\ Tile best help I have ever had — so far as help depended on the sympathy or 
II, pf^ of others in work which, year after year, it was necessary to pursue 
Ihwugh the abuse of the brutal and the t>ase — was gWfmttie, ■vjViq. ftJawt 
Ihnr. from irbom I liivi flraf learned to love noMeneaa, \ntio^\M^&. Iw^^usW. 
MavDce to my o-wn wrilinga in his " Chlldien'ft Bo'wet." j 
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[pixta. 



Bhowing what form of death valgarity is ; for death itself is not 
Tulgar, but only death mingled with life. I cannot, howerer, 
constmct a short-worded definition which will inclnde all tlie 
minor conditionB of bodily degeneracy ; but the term " deathfnl 
selGshnese" will embrace all the most fatal and essential foinuoJ 
mental mlgaritj. 




CHAPTER VIIL 



WOUVERMANS AND ANGELICO. 



§ 1. Having determined the general nature of vulgarity, we . 
are now able to close our view of the character of the Dutch 
school. 

It IB B fitnmgely mingled one, which I have the more diffi- 
culty in investigating, because I have no power of sympathy with 
it. However inferior in capacity, I can enter measuredly into 
the feelings of Correggio or of Titian ; what they like, I like ; 
what they disdain, I disdain. Ooing lower down, I can still fol- 
low Salvator's passion, or Albano's prettiness ; and lower still, I 
can measure modem German heroics, or French sensualities. I 
see what the people mean, — ^know where they are, and what they 
are. But no effort of fancy will enable me to lay hold of the 
temper of Teniers or Wouvermans, any more than I can enter 
into the feelings of one of the lower animals. I cannot see why 
they painted, — ^what they are aiming at, — ^what they liked or 
disliked. All their life and work is the same sort of mystery to 
me as the mind of my dog when he rolls on carrion. He is a 
well enough conducted dog in other respects, and many of these 
Dutchmen were doubtless very well-conducted persons : certainly 
they learned their business well ; both Teniers and Wouvermans 
touch with a workmanly hand, such as we cannot see rivalled 
now ; and they seem never to have painted indolently, but gave 
the purchaeer his thorough money's worth of mechanism, while * 
the burgesses who bargained for their cattle and card ] arties 
were probably more respectable men than the princes who gave 
orders to Titian for nymphs, and to Raphael for nativities. But 
whatever patient merit or commercial value moj \i^ vpl "^^^ilvs^CL 
labor, this at least is clear, that it is wholly mseTi^\V\N^, 

Xbe rerjr mastery these men have of ttieiT ^^u'&mesj*^ ^^com^- 
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from their never really seeing the whole of anj-tliing, but only 
that part of it which they kuow how to do. Out of all nature 
Uioy felt their function was to extract the grajnens and shiniiifss. 
^^ Give thorn n golden Bunset, a, rosy dawn, a green waterfall,* 
^^BlKarlet autumn on the htlla, and they me-rely look curiously Into 
^^Kt to nee if tiiero is anything gray and glittering which can be 
^^■ipuiiiteit on their common principle. 

^H § 2. If this, however, were thiur only fault, it would not 

^H prove absolute insensibility, any more than it could he declBied 

^H of the makers of Florentine tables, that they were blind ur yut 

^H ^r bocaoBO they took out of nature only what could bp repre- 

^M rented in agate. A Dutch picture is, in fact, merely a Floreiv- 

^F tine table more finely touched : it has its regular ground of slstd, 

and ita mother-of-pearl and tinsel put in with equal prooision; 

and jierhaps the fairest view one can lake of u Dutch painter il, 

that he is a respectable tradesman furnishing weM-made orticls 

in oil paint : but when we begin to examine the designs of lhe«' 

articles, we may see immediately that it is his inbred vulgaritr, 

and not the chance of fortune, which has made him a 

kmau, and kept him one ; — which essential character of Di 
work, OS distinguished from all other, may be best seen 
hybrid landscape, introduced by Wouvermans and Bergl 
Of this landscape Wouvermans' ia the most characteristic. It' 
be remembered that I called it " hybrid," because it 
unite the attractiveness of every other school. We will 

I the motives of one of the moat elaborate Wouvermans exiatii 
the landscape with a hunting party, No. 208 in the Pins 
of Munich. 
§ 3. A large lake in the distance narrows into a river in 
foreground j but the river has no current, nor has the 
either reflections or waves. It is a piece of gray slate-t 
painted with horizontal touches, and only explained to be 
by boats upon it. 8omo of the figures in these. are fishiaj' 
corks of u not are drawn in bad perspective) ; others are ' 
one man pulling his shirt over his ears, others are 
On the farther side of the river are some curious buildingii 
TiBa, half ruin ; or rather min dressed. There are 
tho top of them, witli beaixtiixA auA grBPct^A tf ^■\s«&. te« 
are and wandering tcndrfla ot N\vie. V ^ea'Ove.iaKo. 
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down from a door in the ruins to get into his pleasure-boat. His 
servant catches his dog. 

§ 4. On the nearer side of the river, a bank of broken ground 
rises from the water's edge up to a group of very graceful and 
carefully studied trees, with a French-antique statue on a pedes- 
tal in the midst of them, at the foot of which are three musi- 
cians, and a well-dressed couple dancing ; their coach is in wait- 
ing behind. In the foreground are hunters. A richly and 
highly-dressed woman, with falcon on fist, the principal figure 
in the picture, is wrought with Wouvermans' best skill. A stouter 
lady rides into the water after a stag and hind, who gallop across 
the middle of the river without sinking. Two horsemen attend 
the two Amazons, of whom one pursues the game cautiously, 
but the other is thrown headforemost into the river, with a 
splash which shows it to be deep at the edge,, though the hart 
and hind find bottom in the middle. Eunning footmen, with 
other dogs, are coming up, and children are sailing a toy-boat 
in the immediate foreground. The tone of the whole is dark and 
gray, throwing out the figures in spots of light, on Wouvermans' 
usual system. The sky is cloudy, and very cold. 

§ 5. You observe that in this picture the painter has assem- 
bled all the elements which he supposes pleasurable. We have 
music, dancing, hunting, boating, fishing, bathing, and child- 
play, all at once. Water, wide and narrow ; architecture, rustic 
and classical ; trees also of the finest ; clouds, not ill-shaped. 
Nothing wanting to our Paradise : not even practical jest ; for 
to keep us always laughing, somebody shall be for ever falling 
with a splash into the Kishon. Things proceed, nevertheless, 
with an oppressive quietude. The dancers are uninterested in 
the hunters, the hunters in the dancers ; the hirer of the pleas- 
ure-boat perceives neither hart nor hind ; the children are uncon- 
cerned at the hunter's fall ; the bathers regard not the draught 
of iiahes ; the fishers fish aniong the bathers, without appar- 
ently anticipating any diminution in their haul. 

§ 6, Let the reader ask himself, would it have been possible 
for the painter in any clearer way to show an absolute, clay-cold 
ice-cold incapacity of understanding ^vYiat z, ^\^^%\xt^ ^siftsccis 
Mad be bad as much heart as a minnov^,\ie ^oxA^ \vaN^ ^^ 
mms' interest to the Jishing; with tlie ^ou\ ot «k. ^^ 
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^^Htomo spring to the dniicing ; had he hnlf the will of a dog, he 

^^Bvould huTi? maile some onu tnrii to look at the hunt, or given a 

^^pHttlo fire to the dash down to the water's edge. If he had been 

capable of pensiveneas, he would not have put the ]ilcasure-boat 

nnder the ruin ; — capable of cheerfulness, ho wonid not have pat 

the niin above the pleaBure-hoat. Paralyzed in heart and brain, 

he delivore his inventoried articles of pleasure one by one to hia 

■ TBTOUous customers; palateless; gluttonous. " We cunuot taste 

Hanting ia not enough ; let ua have dancing. That's dull ; 

B-Jiow give us a jest, or what is life ! The river ia too narrow, let 

B have a lake ; and, for mercy's sake, a pleasnre-lmat, or how 

1 wo spend another minute of this languid day I But what 

Bjdeasure can bo in a boat ? lot us swim ; we see people always 

I'drest, let us see them naked." 

. Such is the unredeemed, carnal appetite for mere 8en- 
Bual pleasure. I am aware of no other painter who conaiilta it 
BO exclusively, without one gleam of higher hope, thought, beauty, 
or passion. 

PAh the pleasure of Wouvermans, so alao is his war. That, 
■Iiowever, is not hybrid, it ia of one character only. 
The best example I know is the great battle-piece with the 
bridge, in the gallery of Turin. It ia aaid that when thia picture, 
which had been taken to Paris, was sent back, the French offered 
twelve thousand pounds (300,000 franca) for permission to keep 
^_ it. The report, true or not, shows the estimation in which the 
^^L^cture is held at Turin, 

^^B § S, There are some twenty figures in the m^l§e whose faoea 
^Tean be seen {about aixty in the picture altogether), and of these 
twenty, there ia not one whose face indicates courage or power ; 
or anything but animal rage and cowardice ; the latter prevailing 
always. Every one is fighting for his life, with the expression of 
a burglar defending himself at extremity against a party of police- 
men. There is the same terror, fuiy, and pain which a low thief 
would show on receiving a pistol-shot through his arm. Most 
of them appear to be fighting only to get away ; the standard- 
bearer i> retreating, but whether with the enemies' flag or hia 
own I do not see ; he slinks away with it, with reverted eye, as it 
he were stealing a pocket-handVeichirf, TJVve fe-woT&s.tftEmsiAii.t, 
each otbei with clenched teeth m4 tem&ei e^aa -, ft«.^ «» "««> 
L^ - = ^ - 
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busy to curse each other ; but one sees that the feelings they 
have could be expressed no otherwise than by low oaths. Far 
away, to the smallest figures in the smoke, and to one drowning 
under the distant arch of the bridge, all al-e wrought with a con- 
summate skill in vulgar touch ; there is no good painting, prop- 
erly so called, anywhere, but of clever, dotty, sparkling, telling 
execution, as much as the canvas will hold, and much delicate 
gray and blue color in the smoke and sky, 

§ 9. Now, in order fully to feel the difference between this 
view of war, and a gentleman's, go, if possible, into our National 
Gallery, and look at the young Malatesta riding into the battle of 
Sant' Egidio (as he is painted by Paul TJcello). His uncle Carlo, 
the leader of the army, a grave man of about sixty, has just given 
orders for the knights to close : two have 'pushed forward with 
lowered lances, and the m^l6e has begun only a few yards in 
front ; but the young knight, riding at his uncle's side, has not 
yet put his helmet on, nor intends doing so, yet. Erect he sits, 
and quiet, waiting for his captain's orders to charge ; calm as if 
he were at a hawking party, only more grave ; his golden hair 
wreathed about his proud white brow, as about a statue's. 
^ §10. "Yes," the thoughtful reader replies; "this may be 
pictorially very beautiful ; but those Dutchmen were good fighters, 
and generally won the day ; whereas, this very battle of Sant' 
Egidio, so calmly and bravely begun,' was lost.'* 

Indeed, it is very singular that unmitigated expressions of 
cowardice in battle should be given by the painters of so brave a 
nation as the Dutch. Not but that it is possible enough for a 
coward to be stubborn, and a brave man weak ; the one may win 
his battle by a blind persistence, and the other lose it by a 
thoughtful vacillation. Nevertheless, the want of all expression 
of resoluteness in Dutch battle-pieces remains, for the present, a 
mystery to me. In those of Wouvermans, it is only a natural de- 
velopment of his perfect vulgarity in all respects. 

§ 11. I do not think it necessary to trace farther the evidences 
of insensitive conception in the Dutch school. I have associated 
the name of Teniers with that of Wouvermans in the be^rnvvw 
of this chapter, because Teniers is essentially t\ie ^«i.m\«t ^1 ^'' 
phasareBof the ale^honae and card-table, as "Wou^cr 
nf <to dmei md the two are leading masteta^ 
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^^^^tch trick of white touch on ^ra^ or brown ground 
^^^lotiiurs iB higher in reu^h, aiid more honest in maimer, 
^^^etn is the reul oseuciiite ot Wouvermans in the tiybrid ecbool 
laiidscapc. But uil three are ahko insensitive; that ie t 
unepiritnal or deathful, and that to the uttermost, in 
IhoHglil, — producing, theriifori!, tho lowest phase of possible 
of a ekilful kind. There are deeper elements in De Hooghe 
Gerard Torburg ; sometimes eipreasetl with Buperb quiet paiul 
by the former : but tho whole school is inherently mortal to 
its admirera : having by its influence in England doGtroyed 
perception of all pur{>oao8 of ]>aiitting, and throughout the n< 
of the Continent eSocod the eeuse of color among artists of ei 
rank. 

We have, last, to consider what recovery has taken pi 
from the paralysis to which the inflnenco of this Dutch art ' 
reduced as in England seventy years ago. fiut, in closing 
review of older art, I will endeavor to illustrate, by four aim] 
examples, the main directions of its spiritual jiower, aud 
^H cause uf its dccluie. 

^K § 13. Tho frontispiece of this volnme is engraved from 
^^peld sketch of mine, a pencil outline of the little Madonna 
^^' Angehco, in the Annunciation preserved iu the sacristy of & 
Maria Novella. This Madoima has not, so far as I know, t 
engraved before, and it is one of the moat characteristic of 
Purist school. I believe tliruugh all my late work I have i 
ficiently guarded my readers from over-estimating this boIu 
but it is well to turn back to it now, from the wholly carnal « 
of Wouvermans, in order to feel its purity ; so that, if wo cr 
may bo on this side. The opposition is tho most accurate wl 
I can set before tho student, for the technical disposition' 
TVouvermane, in his search after delicate form and minute 
much resembles that of Angelico. But the thoughts of Woin 
mans are wholly of this world. For him there is no heroiem, 
or mercy, hope, or faith. Eating and drinking, and slayii 
rage and lust ; the pleasures and distresses of the debased 
from these, his thoughts, if so we may call them, never for 
Saatant rise or range. 

g 13. The soul of Angelico ia in. svW -wa-js ^Vc ■?««»*»'' 
of this flujlutnailj as incogmaant oi aa-j eMLt^sVj ■a\EQ«K&' 
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Termans of any heayenly one. Both are exclusive with absolute 
exclusiyeness ; — ^neither desiring nor conceiving anything beyond 
their respective spheres. Wouvermans lives under gray clouds, 
his lights come out as spots. Angelico lives in an unclouded 
light : his shadows themselves are color ; his lights are not the 
spots, but his darks. Wouvermans lives in perpetual tumult — 
tramp of horse— clash of cup— ring of pistol-shot. Angelico in 
perpetual peace. Not seclusion from the world. No shutting 
out of the world is needful for him. There is nothing to shut 
out. Envy, lust, contention, discourtesy, are to him as though 
they were not ; and the cloister walk of Fiesole no penitential 
solitude, barred from the stir and joy of life, but a possessed 
land of tender blessing, guarded from the entrance of all but 
holiest sorrow. The little cell was as one of the houses of 
heaven prepared for him by his master. " What need had it to 
be elsewhere ? Was not the Val d'Amo, with its olive woods 
in white blossom, paradise enough for a poor monk ? or could 
Christ be indeed in heaven more than here ? Was he not always 
with him ? Could he breathe or see, but that Christ breathed 
beside him and looked into his eyes ? Under every cypress 
avenue the angels walked ; he had seen their white robes, whiter 
than the dawn, at his bedside, as he awoke in early summer. 
They had sung with him, one on each side, when his voice failed 
for joy at sweet vesper and matin time ; his eyes were blinded 
by their wings in the sunset, when it sank behind the hills of 
LunL^* 

There may be weakness in this, but there is no baseness ; and 
while I rejoice in all recovery from monasticism which leads to 
practical and healthy action in the world, I must, in closing 
this work, severely guard my pupils from the thought that 
sacred rest may be honorably exchanged for selfish and mindless 

^activity. 

§ 14. In order to mark the temper of Angelico, by a con- 
trast of another kind, I give, in Fig. 99, a facsimile of one of 
the heads in Salvator's etching of the Academy of Plato. It is 
accurately characteristic of Salvator, showing, by quite a ceivtt^ 
type, his indignant, desolate, and degraded poN<fer. \ q,o\x\^\\»:^^ 
tsien unspeakably baser examples from otlieT^ ot \\\^ ^\,clto?cv^p»- 

hit tiwf would bare polluted my book, and "been m ^ov 
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^^^bjust, represonting only the worst pnrt of hia work. Tliis head, 
^^^nicb ia as elevated a typo as he ever reaches, is assuredly debased 
^^Knongh ; aud a, sufficient image of the mind of the painter of 
^^iCatiline and the Witch of Endor. 

^H § 15. Then, in Pig. 100, yon have 

^F ^^^;;^,.„L.^j^^^_,,^j^^^^_,^ also a central type of the mind of Durer. 
Complete, yet quaint; severely rational 
and practical, yet capable of the highest 
imaginative religious feeling, and as 
gentle as a child's, it seemed to be well 
represented by this figure of the old 
bishop, with all the infirmities, and all 
the victory, of his life, written on his 
calm, kind, and worldly face. He has 
been no dreamer, nor persecutor, bat a 
helpful and undeceivable man ; and by 
careful comparison of this conception with the common kinds 
of episcopal ide^ in modem religions art, you will gradually 
feel how the force of Durer is joined with an unapproachable 
refinement, so that he can give the moat practical view of what- 
ever he treats, without the slightest taint or shadow of vnl- 
gai-ity. Lastly, the fresco of Giorgione, Plate 79, which is as 
fair a type aa I am able to give in any single figure, of the 
central Venetian art, will complete for us a series, sufficiently 

Isymholical, of the several ranks of art, from lowest to highest.* 
In Wouvcrmans (of whose work I suppose no example ia needed, 
it being bo generally known), we have the entirely carnal mind, 
I • As I was coirectiDg Uiese pages, there was put into my hand a litlle 
*orkbr a very dear friend — "Travels and Study in Italy," by Charles Eliot 
Horton ;— I have not yet l«en able to do more than glance at it ; but ray 
impression is, that by carefully reading it, together with the essay by ihe 
same writer on the Vita Nuova of Dante, a more juat cstiuiBle may be formed 
of the religious art of lUly than by the study of any other books yet erist- 
ing. At least, I have seen none in which the lone of thought waa at once so 
tender and so just. 

I had hoped, before concluding this book, to have pven it higher value 

b^ extracts from the works which have ehiefly helped or guided me. espe- 

daily from the writings of Helps, LowtW. atiA Ave Rev. A„ .T. Scott. But tf I 

were lo be^in making such estrmte, \ftiidV\\iA\a\ 

Juadce or aiFecdon, how to end. 
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— wholly Terspd in the niiiterial world, and incapable of con- 
ceiving uny goodness or grealuesa whatsoever. 

In Angulico, j-oa haye the entirely epiritual mind, wholly 
Terscd in the heavenly world, and incapable of conceiving any 
wickedness or vileness whatsoever. 

In Salvator, you have an awakened conscience, and some \ 
Bpiritnal power, contending with evil, hnt conquered by it, and 
brought into capti\*ity to it. 

In Durer, you have a far purer conscience and higher spirit- 
■, yet, with some defect still in intellect, contending 
evil, and nobly prevailing over it ; yet retaining the marka 
le contest, and never eo entirely Tictorioua aa to conquer 

I Giorgione, yon have the same high spiritual power and 
e ; but now, with entirely perfect intellect, contend- 
Ifith evil ; conqnering it utterly, casting it away for ever, and 
f beyond it into magnificence of rest. 





CHAPTER IX. 



THE TWO B0THO0D3. 






BoRK haU-way bctwcon ihe monntainB and tlie st 
young Goorge of Ca§tolfraiico — of the Braro Caatle :- 
George they called liim, George of Georges, 8o goodly a 
was — Oi orgione. 

Have you ever thought what a world his eyes opened 
lair, searching eyes of youth ? What a world of mighty 
from those mountain roota to the shore ; — of loveliest life, i 
he went down, yet so young, to the marble city— and 1 

I himself as a fiery heart to it ? 
A city of marble, did I say ? nay, rather a golden city, p 
■with emerald. For truly, every pinnacle and turret glaikce 
glowed, overlaid with gold, or bosaed with jasper. Beneath, 
unsullied sea drew in deep breathing, to and fro, its eddif 
green wave. Deep-hearted, majestic, terrible as the seo,- 
men of Venice moved in sway of power and war ; pure as hef 
lara of alabaster, stood her mothers and maidens ; from fot 
brow, all noble, walked her knights ; the low bronzed gli 

»of sea-rusted armor shot angrily under their blood-red i 
folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, implocaU 
every word a fate— sate her senate. In hope and honor, li 
by flowing of wave around their isles of sacred sand, each i 
his name written and the cross graved at his side, lay herd 
A wonderful piece of world. Rather, itself a world. It li 

P along the face of the waters, no larger, as its captains saw it froB I 
their masts at evening, than a bar of sunset that conld not p 
away; but, for its power, it must have seemed to them aa ifUi 
^ere Bailing in the expanse oi "Ucaveti. a-tift. W™. 's. ?s«!*- ■ " 
^hose orient edge widened tlivowRV e\.VCT. k-«OT\&.\w 
an ignoble care and petty tUottgVta^feta^i»^^«a.,^&^^ 
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common and poor elements of life. No foulness, nor tumult, in 
those tremulous streets, that filled, or fell, beneath the moon ; 
but rippled music of majestic change, or thrilling silence. No 
weak walls could rise above them ; no low-roofed cottage, nor 
straw-built shed. Only the strength as of rock, and the finished 
setting of stones most precious. And around them, far as the 
eye could reach, still the soft moving of stainless waters, proudly 
pure ; as not the flower, so neither the thorn nor the thistle, 
could grow in the glancing fields. Ethereal strength of Alps, 
dfeam-like, vanishing in high procession beyond the Torcellan 
shore ; blue islands of Paduan hills, poised in the golden west. 
Above, tree winds and fiery clouds ranging at their will ; — ^bright- 
ness out of the north, and balm from the south, and the stars of 
the evening and morning clear in the limitless light of arched 
heaven and circling sea. 

Such was Giorgione's school — such Titian's home. 

§ 2. Near the south-west comer of Covent Garden, a square 
brick pit or well is formed by a close-set block of houses, to the 
back windows of which it admits a few rays of light. Access to 
the bottom of it is obtained out of Maiden Lane, through a low 
archway and an iron gate ; and if you stand long enough under 
the archway to accustom your eyes to the darkness, you may see 
on the left hand a narrow door, which formerly gave quiet access 
to a respectable barber's shop, of which the front window, look- 
ing into Maiden Lane, is still extant, filled in this year (1860), 
with a row of bottles, connected, in some defunct manner, with 
a brewer's business. A more fashionable neighborhood, it is 
said, eighty years ago than now — ^never certainly a cheerful one — 
wherein a boy being born on St. George's day, 1775, began soon 
after to take interest in the world of Covent Garden, and put to 
service such spectacles of life as it afforded. 

§ 3. No knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, many beau- 
tiful ladies ; their costume at least disadvantageous, depending 
much on incumbency of hat and feather, and short waists ; the 
majesty of men founded similarly on shoebuckles and wigs ; — 
impressive enough when Eeynolds will do his best for it ; but 
not saggestive of much ideal delight to a boy. 

^^BeUo oYile dov' io dormii agneUo :" oi t\iYa^^ \i^^^x\}&Ai 
beeddas men and women, dusty sunbeams up ox dLON"m ^^ ^^^^ 
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mominga ; deep fnrrowed cabbage leaves at tie 
grcon grocer's ; magnificence of oranges in wliee! barrows ronnd 
the comer ; and Thames' shore within three minutea' race. 

§ 4. None of these things very glorious ; the beat, howpTer, 
that England, it seems, was then able to provide for a boy nf 
gift : who. such iis they are, loves them — never, indeed, forget.' 
them. The short waists modify to the last his visions of Greclt 
|ideal. His foregrounds had always a succulent cluster or two of 
lengroccry at the corners. Enchanted oranges gleam in Covent 
'Gardens of the Ileaperides ; and great ships go to pieces in order 
scatter chests of them on the waves. That mist of early sun- 
^leanis in the London dawn crosses, many and many a time, the 
;.deamess of Itahan air ; and by Thames' shore, with its stranded 
■Jwrgea and glidings of red sail, dearer to us than Lucerne lake or 
'"Venetian lagoon, — by Thames' shore we will die. 

§ >. "With snch circumstance round him in youth, let us note 
what necessary effects followed upon the boy. I assume him to 
have had Giorgione's souaibility (and more than Giorgioue's, if 
that be possible) to color and form. I tell you farther, and this 
fact you may receive trustfully, that his sensibility to human 
affection and distress was no leas keen than even his sense for 
natural beauty — heart-sight deep as eye-sight. 

Consequently, he attaches himself witli the faithfullest child- 
'3oTe to everj-thing that bears an image of the place he was bom 
m. No matter how ugly it is, — ^has it anything about it like 
Maiden Lane, or like Thames' shore ? If so, it shall be painted 
for their sake. Hence, to the very close of life. Turner could 
endure ugliness which no one else, of the same sensibility, would 
have borne witli for an instant. Dead brick walls, blank square 
windows, old clothes, market- womanly types of humanity — 
anything fiahy and muddy, like Billingsgate or Hitngerford 
Market, had great attraction for him ; black barges, patched 
and every possible condition of fog, 

6. You will find these tolerations and affections guiding or 
Eustaining him to the last hour of his life ; the notablest of all 
such endurances being that of dirt. No Venetian ever draws 
aajthing foul ; but Turner devoted picture after picture to the 
tilastrathn of effects of dingvtic&s, smuVc, wvat, duKt, and dm 
; old sides of boats, "weedy ^oa&siia -n*^* 
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hills, straw-yards, and all the soilings and stains of every com- 
mon labor. 

N 

And mor^ than this, he not only conld endnre, but enjoyed 
and looked for litter , like Covent Garden wreck after the market. 
His picitures are often full of it, from side to side ; their fore- 
grounds differ from all others in the natural way that things 
have of lying about in thfem. Even his richest vegetation, in 
ideal work, is confused ; and he delights in shingle, debris, and 
heaps of fallen stones. The last words he ever spoke to me about 
a picture were in gentle exaltation about his St. Gothard : " that 
Utter of stones which I endeavored to represent." 

§ 7. The second great result of this Covent Garden training 
was, understanding of and regard for the poor, whom the Vene- 
tians, we saw, despised ; whom, contrarily, Turner loved, and 
more than loved — ^understood. He got no romantic sight of 
them, but an infallible one, as he prowled about the end of his 
lane, watching night effects in the wintry streets ; nor sight of 
the poor alone, but of the poor in direct relations with the rich. 
He knew, in good and evil, what both classes thought of, and 
how they dwelt with, each other. 

Seynolds and Gainsborough, bred in country villages, learned 
there the country boy's reverential theory of "the squire," and 
kept it. They painted the squire and the squire's lady as centres 
of the movements of the universe, to the end of their lives. But 
Turner perceived the younger squire in other aspects about his 
lane, occurring prominently in its night scenery, as a dark figure, 
or one of two, against the moonlight. He saw also the working 
of city commerce, from endless warehouse, towering over Thames^ 
to the hack shop in the lane, with its stale herrings — highly in- 
teresting these last ; one of his father's best friends, whom he 
often afterwards visited affectionately at Bristol, being a fishr- 
monger and glueboiler ; which gives us a friendly turn of mind 
towards herring-fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes, and many 
other of our choicest subjects in after life ; all this being con- 
nected with that mysterious forest below London Bridge on one 
side ; — and, on the other, with these masses of human power and 
national wealth which weigh upon us, at CoN^iit <a^\^^TvV^^^^ 
with strange compression, and crush ns mto ivaTto^^«xA^<^x>s?< 
S B. '^Tbat mysterious forest below liOnfliOTi "Bt^^S,^'— ^^^^ 
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nst hare tormented the watermen, beseeching them to let him 
ouch anj-wliere in tlic bowB, quiet as a log, so only tliat he 
ight get floated down there amoug the Ghips, and rctuid and 
round the ships, and with the ships, and by the ships, and under 
the fihips, staring and clambering ; — theso the only quite beauti- 
ful things he can see in all the world,- except the sky ; but these, 
when the sun is on their sails, filling or falling, endlessly disor- 
dered by sway of tide and stress of anchorage, beautiful unspeak- 
which ships also are inliabited by glorious creatures — red- 
. Bailors, with pipes, appearing over the gunwales, true 
Bights, over their castle parapets — the most angelic beings in 
B whole compass of London world. And Trafalgar happening 
long before we can draw ships, we, nevertheless, coax all current 
stories out of the wounded sailors, do our best at present to show 
Nelson's funeral streaming uji the Thames ; and vow that Trafal- 

Kr shall have its tribute of memory some day. Which, accord- 
fly, is accomplished— once, with all our might, for its death ; 
ice, with ail our might, for its victory ; thrice, in pensive fare- 
ill to the old Temeraire, and, with it, to that order of things. 
§ 9. Now this fond companying with sailors must have divided 
J time, it appears to me, pretty equally between Covent Garden 
and Wapping (allowing for incidental excureions to Chelsea on 
one side, and Greenwich on the other), which time he would 
spend pleasantly, but not magnificently, being limited in jiocket- 
^^Dlloney, and leading a kind of " Poor-Jack" life on the river. 
^^Bj In some respects, no life could be better for a lud. But it 
^^Hkig not calculated to make his ear fine to the niceties of lan- 
^^^guagc, nor form his moralities on an e]itirely regular standard. 
Picking up his first scraps of vigorous English chieflj^tt Dept- 
ford and in the markets, and his first ideas of female tenderness 
^^^Hid beauty among nymphs of the barge and the barrow, — an- 
^^^htier boy might, perhaps, have become what people iisually term 
^HpTnlgBT." But the original make and frame of Turner's mind 
^^"being not vulgar, but as nearly as possible a combination of the 
minds of Keats and Dante, joining capricions waywardness, and 
intense openness to every fine pleasure of sense, and hot defianqe 
^^^ forma} precedent, witli a t^uite mfeute tenderness, generoi 
^^b desire of justice and ir\\t\i— toaVmi Qltmaii- - 
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come vulgar, but very tolerant of vulgarity, even fond of it in 
some forms ; and, on the outside, visibly infected by it, deeply 
enough ; the curious result, in its combination of elements, 
being to most people wholly incomprehensible. It was as if a 
cable had been woven of blood-crimson silk, and then tarred on 
the outside. People handled it, and the tar came off on their 
hands ; red gleams were seen through the black, underneath, at 
the places where it had been strained. Was it ochre ? — said the 
world — or red lead ? 

§ 10. Schooled thus in manners, literature, and general moral 
principles at Chelsea and Wapping, we have finally to inquire 
concerning the most important point of all. We have seen the 
principal differences between this boy and Giorgione, as respects 
sight of the beautiful, understanding of poverty, of .commerce, 
and of order of battle ; then follows another cause of difference 
in our training — ^not slight, — the aspect of religion, namely, in 
the neighborhood of Oovent Garden. I say the aspect ; for that 
was all the lad could judge by. Disposed, for the most part, to 
leam chiefly by his eyes, in this special matter he finds there is 
really no other way of learning. His father taught him " to lay 
one penny upon another. *' Of mother's teaching, we hear of none ; 
of parish pastoral teaching, the reader may guess how much. 

§ 11. I chose Giorgione rather than Veronese to help me in 
carrying out this parallel ; because I do not find in Giorgione's 
work any of the early Venetian monarchist element. He seems 
to me to have belonged more to an abstract contemplative school. 
I may be wrong in this ; it is no matter ; — suppose it were so, 
and that he came down to Venice somewhat recusant, or insen- 
tient, concerning the usual priestly doctrines of his day, — how 
would the Venetian religion, from an outer intellectual standing- 
point, have looked to him ? 

§ 12. He would have seen it to be a religion indisputably 
powerful in human affairs ; often very harmfully so ; sometimes 
devouring widows' houses, and consuming the strongest and 
fairest from among the young ; freezing into merciless bigotry 
the policy of the old : also, on the other hand, animating na- 
tional courage, and raising souls, otherwise sordid, into heroism** 
on the whole, always a real and great power \ «>etNe^ \^\^ ^^jc^c^ 
gacri^ce of gold, time, and thought ; puttmg loxVk Vt^ d^^ 
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hypocritically, at least in bold hj-poerisy, not waiFuig any ato^H 
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rhypocritically, at least in bold hj-poerisy, not waiting any at( 
of them in doubt or fear ; ami, assuredly, in large measure, sin- 
cere, believing in itself, and believed : a goodly syBtera, more- 
over, in aspect ; gorgeous, harmonious, mysterious ; — a tl 
which had either to be obeyed or combated, but could not 
scorned, A religion towering over all the city — many buttres 
— luminous in marble stateliness, as the dome of our Lady 
Safety shines over the sea ; many-voiced jtlso, giving, over all the 
eastern seas, to the sentinel his _ watchword, to the soldier liia 
war-cry ; and, on the lips of all who died for Venice, shapi 
the whisper of death. 

§ 13. I suppose the boy Turner to have regarded the relij 
of his city also from an external intellcctaal standing-point. 

What did he see in Maiden Lane 

Let not the reader be offended with me ; I am willing to let 
him describe, at his own pleasure, what Turner saw there ; bnt 
to me. it seems to have been this, A religion maintained occa- 
sionally, even the whole length of the lane, at point of constable's 
stafE ; but, at other times, placed under the custody of the bcjidle, 
within certain black and unatateiy iron railings of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden. Among the wheelbarrows and over the vege- 
tables, no perceptible dominance of religion ; in the narrow, dis- 
quieted streets, none ; in the tongues, deeds, daily ways of 
. Maiden Lane, little. Some honesty, indeed, and English indus- 
try, and kindness of heart, and general idea of justice ; but faith, 
of any national kind, shut up from one Sunday to the next, m 
artistically beautiful even in those Sabbatical eshibitions j 
paraphernalia being chiefly of high pews, heavy elocution, 
cold grimneas of behavior, 

What chiaroscuro belongs to it — {dependent mostly on candle- 
light),— wo will, however, draw considerately ; no goodliness of 
escutcheon, nor other respectability being omitted, and the best of 
their resnlta confessed, a meek old woman and a cliild being let 
intoapew, for whom the reading by candlelight will be beneficial* 

• Liber Stmllorum. " Interior of a church." It b worthy of reniork 

that Ginr^one and Titian are always delighted to have an opportunity of 

drawing- prieste The English Church may, perhaps, acrept it as mattex 

of oonpralulalion that Ihia is the ou\v maViittwi m -w^Oi Turner drewj 

chrgymaa. 
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§ 14. For the rest, this religion seems to him discreditable — 
discredited — ^not believing in itself, putting forth its authority in 
a cowardly way, watching how far it might be tolerated, continu- 
ally shrinking, disclaiming, fencing, finessing ; divided against 
itself, not by stormy rents, but by thin fissures, and splittings of 
plaster from the. walls. Not to be either obeyed, or combated, 
by an ignorant, yet clear-sighted youth ; only to be scorned. 
And scorned not one whit the less, though also the dome dedi- 
cated to it looms high over distant winding of the Thames ; as 
St. Mark's campanile rose, for goodly landmark, over mirage of 
lagoon. For St. Mark ruled over life ; the Saint of London over 
death; St. Mark over St. Mark's Place, but St. Paul over St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 

§ 15. Under these influences pass away the first reflective 
hours of life, with such conclusion as they can reach. In conse- 
quence of a fit of illness, he was taken — I cannot ascertain in 
what year — to live with an aunt, at Brentford ; and here, I be- 
Ueve, received some schooling, which he seems to have snatched 
vigorously; getting knowledge, at least by translation, of the 
more picturesque classical authors, which he turned presently to 
use, as we shall see. Hence also, walks about Putney and 
Twickenham in the* summer time acquainted him with the look 
of English meadow-ground in its restricted states of paddock and 
park ; and with some round-headed appearances of trees, and 
stately entrances to houses of mark : the avenue at Bushy, and 
the iron gates and carved pillars of Hampton, impressing him 
apparently with great awe and admiration ; so that in after life 
his little country house is,— i)f all pla<5es in the world,— at 
Twickenham ! . Of swans and reedy shores he now learns the soft 
motion and the green mystery, in a way not to be forgotten. 

§ 16. And at last fortune wills that the lad's true life shall 
begin ; and one summer's evening, after various wonderful stage- 
coach experiences on the north road, which gave him a love of 
stage-coaches ever after, he finds himself sitting alone among the 
Yorkshire hills.* For the first time, the silence of Nature round 

♦ I do not mean that this is his first acquaintance with the country, but 
the first impressive and touching one, after Ms mmA ^«fi» lorrevfc^. ^Wnr^ 
earliest Bketches I found in the National CoUecUon art «A. CM\o\i ^sA^ts&v^v 
tbe next, at Oxford, 
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him, her freedom sealed to him, her glory opened to him. Peace 
at last ; no roll of cart-wheel, nor mutter of sullen voices in the 
back shop ; but curlew-cry in space of heaven, and welling of 
bell-toned streamlet by its shadowy rock. Freedom at last. 
Dead-wall, dark railing, fenced field, gated garden, all passed 
away hke the dream of a prisoner ; and behold, far as foot or eye 
can race or range, the moor, and cloud. Loveliness at last. It 
is here then, among these deserted vales ! Not among men. 
Those pale, poverty-struck, or cruel faces ; — ^that multitudinous, 
marred humanity — are not the only things that God has made. 
Here is something He has made which no one has marred. Pride 
of purple rocks, and river pools of blue, and tender wilderness of 
glittering trees, and misty lights of evening on immeasurable 
hills. 

§ 17. Beauty, and freedom, and peace ; and yet another 
teacher, graver than these. Sound preaching at last here, in 
Kirkstall crypt, concerning fate and life. Here, where the dark 
pool reflects the chancel pillars, and the cattle lie in unhindered 
rest, the soft sunshine on their dappled bodies, instead of priests' 
vestments ; their white funy hair ruffled a little, fitfully, by the 
evening wind, deep-scented from the meadow thyme. 

§ 18. Consider deeply the import to him of this, his first 
sight of ruin, and compare it with the effect of the architecture 
that was around Giorgione. There were indeed aged buildings, 
at Venice, in his time, but none in decay. All ruin was removed, 
and its place filled as quickly as in our London; but filled always 
by architecture loftier and more wonderful than that whose 
place it took, the boy himself happy to work upon the walls of 
it ; so that the idea of the passing away of the strength of men 
and beauty of their works never could occur to him sternly. 
Brighter and brighter the cities of Italy had been rising and 
broadening on hill and plain, for three hundred years. He saw 
only strength and immortality, could not but paint both ; con- 
ceived the form of man as deathless, calm with power, and fiery 
with life. 

§ 19. Turner saw the exact reverse of this. In the present 
work of men, meanness, aimlessness, unsightliness : thin-walled, 
lath'dividedy narrow-garreted \iav]Laft^ ol cla^ \ booths of a dark- 
eome Vajiity Fair, busily base. 
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But on Whitby Hill, and by Bolton Brook, remained traces 
of other handiwork. Men who could build had been there ; and 
who also had wrought, not merely for their own days. But to 
what purpose ? Strong faith, and steady hands, and patient 
souls — can this, then, be all you have left ! this the sum of your 
doing on the earth ! — ^a nest whence the night-owl may whimper 
to the brook, and a ribbed skeleton of consumed arches, looming 
above the bleak banks of mist, from its chff to the sea ? 

As the strength of men to Giorgione, to Turner their weak- 
ness and vileness, were alone visible. They themselves, unwor- 
thy or ephemeral ; their work, despicable, or decayed. In the 
Venetian's eyes, all beauty depended on man's presence and 
pride ; in Turner's, on the solitude he had left, and the humilia- 
tion he had suffered. 

§ 20. And thus the fate and issue of all his work were deter- 
mined at once. He must be a painter of the strength of nature, 
there was no beauty elsewhere than in that ; *he must paint also 
the labor and sorrow and passing away of men ; this was the 
great human truth visible to him. 

• Their labor, their sorrow, and their death. Mark the three. 
Labor ; by sea and land, in iSeld and city, at forge and furnace, 
helm and plough. Ko pastoral indolence nor classic pride shall 
stand between him and the troubling of the world ; still less be- 
tween him and the toil of his country, — ^blind, tormented, un- 
wearied, marvellous England. 

§ 21. Also their Sorrow ; Ruin of all their glorious work, 
passing away of their thoughts and their honor, mirage of pleas- 
ure. Fallacy of Hope ; gathering of weed on temple step ; 
gaining of wave on deserted strand ; weeping of the mother for 
the children, desolate by her breathless first-born in the streets 
of the city,* desolate by her last sons slain, among the beasts of 

the field, f 

§ 22. And their Death. That old Greek question again ; — 

yet unanswered. The unconquerable spectre still flitting among 

the forest trees at twilight ; rising ribbed out of the sea-sand ; — 

white, a strange Aphrodite, — out of the sea-foam ; stretching its 

gray, cloven wings among the clouds ; turning the light of thei" 

♦ '* The Tenth Pl&gue of Egypt." 
/ "Kizpali, the Daughter of Mf^" 
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^W Bunacta into blood. Thk hiia to be looked upon, and ia a more 
terrible ahapo lliuii evor Sulvator or Durer saw it. The wreolt 
of one guilty country dircs not infer the ruin of all countries, and 

I need not cause genenil terror respecting the laws of the auiverse. 
Keither did the orderly and narrow sncceesion of domestic joy 
and sorrow in a small German community bring the question in 
its brp-adth, or in any uoresolvahle shape, before the mind of 
Durer. But the English death — the European death of the nino- 
ti'onth century — was of another range and power ; more terrible 
a thousand-fold in its merely phyaical grasp and grief ; more ter- 
rible, incalculably, in ita mystery and shame. What were the 
robber's casual pang, or the rage of the flying akirmisli, comjuirei 
to the work of the axe, and the sword, and the famine, which 
wiiB done during this man's youth on all the hills and plains irf 
the Christian earth, from Moscow to Gibraltar. He was c-ighieen 
years old when Napoleon came down on Areola. Look 
map of Europe, and count the blood-stains on it, between Aruoli 
aniWaterloo. 
§ 33. Not alone tlioso blood-stains on the Alpine snow, 
the blue of the Lombard plain. The English death was befch 
his eyes also. No decent, calculable, consoled dying ; no passing' 
to rest like that of the aged burghers of Nuremberg town, Sfl 

I gentle processions to churchyards among the fields, the bronrt 
crests bossed deep on the memorial tablets, and the skylark sinf 
ing above them from among the com. But the life trampW 
out in the slime of the street, crushed to dust amidst the roariif 
of the wheel, tossed countlossly away into howling winter 
along five hundred leagues of rock-f anged shore. Or, worst « 
all, rotted down to forgotten graves through years of 
patience, and vain seeking for help from man, for hope in M- 
infirm, imperfect yearning, as of motherless infants starving 
the dawn ; oppressed royalties of captive thought, vague agnfr-f 
of bleak, amazed despair. 
§ 2i. A goodly landscape this, for the lad to paint, and 
, oodly light. Wide enough the light was, and clear 
fialvatnr's lurid chasm on jagged horizon, nor Dnrer's ej 
rest «/ sunny gleam on hedgerow and field ; but light overikll' 
world. Puli shone now lU ;CTi\A \^o\ift, u^vi \«iv'a4 clii 
house, — a hall strewn \)rig\it-w\fii\iamwi.a!fe's*.,^as\siV 
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Bway beneath tlie sun, all blinding- white with death from pole to 
pole, — death, not of myriads of poor bodies only, but of will, and 
mercy, and conscience ; death, not once inflicted on the fleah, 
but daily, fastening on the spirit ; death, not silent or patient, 
waiting his appointed hour, but voiceful, venomous ; death with 
tlie taunting word, and burning grasp, and infixed sting. 

"Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe." The word is 
spoken in our cars continually to other reapers than tho angela — 
to the busy skeletons that never tire for stooping. When the 
measure of iniquity is full, and it seems that another day might 
'iring repentance and redemption, — "Put ye in the sickle," 
When the young bfe has been wasted all away, and the eyes are 
■jnet opening upon the tracks of ruin, and faint resolution rising 
In the heart for nobler things, — " Put ye in the sickle. " When 
the roughest blows of fortune have been borne long and bravely, 
d the hand is just stretched to gntsp its goal, — " Put ye in the 
And when there are but a few in the midst of a nation, 
e it, or to teach, or to cherish ; and all its life is bound up 
?arB, — " Put ye in the sickle, pale reapers, 
r hemlock for your feast of harvest Iiome." 
his was the sight which opened on the young eyes, this the 

i sounding within the heart of Turner iu his youth. 
6 taught, and prepared for his life's labor, sate the boy at 
e among his fair English hills ; and began to paint, with 
KtB toil, the Toc^ks, and fields, and trickling brooks, and 
K "White clouds of heaven. 




CHAPTER X. 



§ 1, The work of Turner, in ita first period, ia said in mj 
5ccount of bia drawings at the National Gallery to be distin- 
guished by " boldnosa of handling, generally gloomy tendencT 
of mind, siibdued color, and perpetual reference to precedent in 
composition." I must refer the reader to those two catalogoes* 
» more sjjoeial account of his early modes of technieal studj. 

I Here we are concerned only with the expression of that gloom/ 
tendency of mind, whoso canaea wo are now bettor able to nnder- 

I stand. 

It was prevented from overpowering him by his labor. 
This, continual, and a:^ tranquil in its course as a ploughmi 
in the field, by demanding an admirable humility and patien(Mi 
averted the tragic passion of youth. Full of stem sorrow and 
fixed purpose, the boy set himself to his labor ailently und 
meekly, like a workman's child on its first day at the cotton- 
mill. Without haste, but without relaxation, — accepting all 
modes and means of progress, however painful or humiliating, Iw 
took the burden on hia shoulder and began his inarch. Thar* 
was nothing so little, but that he noticed it ; nothing so gre»t 
but he began preparations to cope with it. For some time his 
work is, apparently, feehnglesa, so patient and mechanical »» 
the first essays. It gains gradually in power and grasp ; there is 
no perceptible aim at freedom, or at fineness, but the forcfl io- 
sensibly becomes swifter, and the touch finer. The color is sJ- 
■ways dark or subdued. 

»§ 3. Of the first forty subjects which he exhibited at lii' 
* Notes on the Turner Collecftoo. bX ■NlatWiTWi^ ^o™e,. \V&1. CW 
Jogae of the Sketclies of J. li. 'V . fMnwst esifliVici 
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Bojal Academy, thirty-oae are arcliitectural, and of these 
tweuty-one are o{ elaborate Gothic architecture (Peterborough 
cathedral, Liucoln cathedra!, Malmesbiiry abbey, Tintern abbey, 
&e.). I look upon the discipliuo given to his hand by those for- 
mal drawings as of the highest importance. His mind was also 
gradnally led by them into a calmer pensiveneas. • Education 
amidet country poBsessing architectural remains of some noble 
kind, I believe to be wholly essential to the progress of a land- 
scape artist. The first verses he ever attached to a picture were 
in I'i'gs, They are from Paradise Lost, and refer to a picture of 
Homing, on the Coniston Fells ; — 

" Ye mUts luid eKbolationa, that now riae 
From bill or streamiDg lake, duakj or gray, 
Till the Bun paiola your fleecy stirts wiUi gold, 
In honor to Ihe world's gretit Author rise." 

By glancing over the verses, which in following years f he 
quotes from Milton, Thompson, and Mallet, it may be seeii at 
once how his mind was set, so far as natural scenes were con- 
cerned, on rendering atmospheric effect ; — and so f ar aa emotion 
"VBB to be expressed, how consistently it was melancholy. 

-He paints, first of heroic or meditative subjects, the Fifth 
plague of Egypt ; next, tiie Tenth Plague of Egypt. His first 
tribnte to the memory of Nelson is the " Battle of the Nile," 
■'1799. I presume an unimportant picture, as his power was not 
&en availably developed. His &ist classical subject ia Narcissus 
and Echo, m 1805 : — 

" 80 melts the youth and laaguiahea away, 
His beauty withers, and his limbs decay." 

r^Fhe year following he summons his whole strength, and 
^^aints what we might suppose would be a happier subject, the 

• The regret I expressed in the third volume at Turner's not having been 
educated under the influence of Qothie art was, therefore, mistaken ; I bad 
Dot then had access to his earlier studies. He was educated imder the influ- 
«iee of Gothic architecture : but, in more advanced life, his mind was 
Tritped and weakened by classical architecture. Why ho left the one for 
fte other, orhowfargood influences were mingled with evilvo. ftie xca-AV (A 
*li8 change, I hare not yet been aJiJe to determine. 
/ T^Bjr may be referred to with ease in Boone'a CalaVosau ot T^hqk^* 
■%(un» issr. 
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Gordon of tho Hesporides, This Iieing the most important pio 
ture i>f the first jteriod, I will analj'TO it corapletoly. 

% 4. The fable of the Hesperides had, it seems to me, in 
Grpck mind two distinct meanings ; the first referring to nal 
phenomena, and the second to moral. Tho nntural meanin 
it I believe to have been this t — 

The Garden of the Heeperides was supposed to exist in 
veaternnioet part of the Cyrenaiea ; it was generally the expra 
sion for the beanty and luxuriant vegetation of the coast ( 
Africa in that district. The centre of the Cyren^ca ' 
pied by a moderately elevated table-land, whose edge runs p 
lei to the coast, to which it sinks down in a snccession of te 
races, clothed with verdure, intersected by monntain streama m 
niug through ravines filled with tho richest vegetation ; vi 
watered by frequent rains, exposed to the cool sea breeze fro 
the north, and sheltered by tho mass of the mountain from t! 
sands and hot winds of the Sahara." • 

The Greek colony of CjTene itself was founded ten miles fro 
tiie sea-shore, " in a spot backed by the mountains on the sou^ 
and tliUB sheltered from tho fiory blasts of the desert ; while 
the height of about 1800 feet an inexhaustible spring bursts fort 
amidst luxuriant vegetation, and pours its waters down to t 
Mediterranean throngh a most beautiful ravine." 

The nymphs of the west, or Ilesperides, are therefore, I b 
lievo, fts natural tyijes, the representatives of the soft weetM 
winds and sunshine, which were in this district most {»voral 
to vegetation. In this sense they ai-e called daughters of AU 
and IXesperis, the western winds being cooled by the snow 
Atlas. The dragon, on the contrary, is the representative of t 
Sahara wind, or Simoom, wliich blew over the garden I 
among the hills on the south, and forbade all advance of cultJi 
tion beyond their ridge. Whether this was the physical meani 
of tho tradition in tho Greek mind or not, there can be no don 
of its being Turner's first interpretation of it, A glance at ( 
picture may determine this : a clear fountain being made tl 
principal object in the foreground, — a bright and strong torrs 
in the distance, — ^whilo the dtagou, -vrca^^ed in. flame and whii 

id, watchca Jrom the top i>i ftie tWB.. 

Sm/Ui-sDictionaryofGreckftudlloin''.^^^'^^?^'^- l^ 
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§ 5. But, Iwth in the Greek mind anil Turner's, tJiia natural 
meaning of tho legend wm a completely subordinate one. The 
moral significance ot it lay far deeper. Id the second, but prin- 
cipal sense, tlic Hesperidea were not daughters of Atlas, nor con- 
nected with the winds of the west, but with its splendor. They 
HG properly the nymphs of the sunset, and are the daughters of 
night, having many brothers and sisters, of whom I shall take 
Hcaiod'a account. 

g 6. " And tho Night begat Doom, and short- withering Fate, 
and Death. 

" And begat Sleep, und the company of Dreams, atid Censure, 
and Sorrow. 

'• And the Ilesperides, who keep the golden fruit beyond the 

righty Sea. 
"Aiid tho Destinies, and the Spirits of merciless punish- 
lOent. 

" And Jealousy, and Deceit, and "Wanton Lovo ; and Old 
'Age, that fades away ; and Strife, whose will endures." 

§ 7. Wo have not, I think, hitherto quite understood the 
iQreek feeling about those nymphs and their golden apples, com- 
■faig as a light in the midst of cioud ; between Censure, and Sor- 
row, — and the Destinies. Wc must look to the precise meaning 
pt Hesiod's words, in order to get the force of the passage. 

" The Night begat Doom ;" that is to say, the doom of nn- 
ioregeen accident — doom essentially of darkness. 

"And abort- withe ring Fate." Ill translated. I cannot do 
it better. It means especially the sudden fate which brings un- 
timely end to all purpose, and cuts ofE youth and its promise ; 
called, therefore (tho epithet hardly ever leaving it), "black 
Sate," 

"And Death." This ia the uniTersal, inevitable death, 
opposed to the interfering, untimely death. These three are 
fiamod as the elder children. Hssiod pauses, and repeats the 
Word " begat" before going on to number the others. 

"And begat Sleep, and the company of Dreams." 

"And Censure." "Momus," the Spirit of Blame — the spirit 
whict desires to blame rather than to praise-, loiVae, \Keft, ^stl.- 
helpfiil, unholy judgment; — ignorant and \Ai.ii.4, dmiJi. lA. '^ia» 
fight 
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And Sorrow.'' Accuriitcly, sorrow of mouming; the i 
tow of the night, when no mivn can work ; of tlio night that a 
vhcn what was the light of the eyea is takcu from ms ; lum 
iog, sightless sorrow, without hoj*, — child of Night. 

"And the lieafwridoa. " Wo will come back to these. 

"And the Destiiiios, and the Spirits of Merciless Ptu 
ment." Thcsu are the groat Fat«s which have rule over d 
dtict; the first fate spoken of (short- withering) is thatwrf 
has rule over occurrence. These great Fates are Clotho, I 
flia, Alropos. Their throe powers are — Clotho'a oyer the c 
the thread, or connecting energy, — that ia, tlie conduct of li 
Jjichcsis' over the lot — thiit is to say, the chance which i 
■entangles, or bends tho eourao of life. Atropos, inflexible, ( 
the thread for ever. 

"And Jealousj," especially the jealousy of PorttmeJ 
baliinciiig all good by eviL The Greeks had a peculiar c 
of this form of fate. 

"And Deceit, and sensmal Love, And Old Age that f 
and Strife that endures ;" tiiat is to aay, old age, which, gro^ 
not in wisdom, is marked only by its failing power — by thegl 
nal guining of darkness on the faculties, and helplessness o 
frame, such age is tho forerunner of true death — ^the chilM 
Night. " And Strife," the last and. the mightiest, the uea 
man of tho Night-children — blind leader of the blind. 

§ 8. Understanding thus whose sisters they are, let US d 
Bider of the Ilesperides themselves — spoken of commonly as 1 
''Singing Nymphs," They are four. 

Their names are Mg\li, — Brightness ; Erytheia, — Blushi 
Hestia, — the (spirit of the) Hearth ; Arethnsa, — tho Ministorl 

English reader ! hast thou ever heard of these fair t 
true daughters of Sunset, beyond the mighty sea ? 

And was it not well to trust to such keepers the guarding' 
the golden fruit which the earth gave to Juno at her marriage " 
Not fruit only : fruit on the tree, given by the earth, the grvAi 
mother, to Juno (female power), at her marriage with Jcpil 
or ruling manly power {distinguished from the tried and a^ 
inff atrength of IlerculeaV I call Joivo, briefly, female j 

is, especially, the godAeaa ^itiffi^i&o.^ o-iw vivasria 
the wom&Q as tlie mistress o5 aVo\wc\w\4.. Ne^w).\^ 
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dess of tlie heartli*), with Oeros, and Vemis, nro variooBly dom- 
inant over marriage, as the fulfilment of love ; but Juno is pre- 
eminently the housewives' goddess. She, therefore, repi'esents, 
jinher charucter, whatever good or evil may result from female 
ijmbitiou, or desire of power : and, aa to a housewife, the earth 
girosents its golden fruit to her, which she gives to two kinds of 
'~~ '"*iis. The wealth of the earth, as the source of household 
md plenty, is watched by the singing nymphs — the Iles- 
Bot, aa the source of household sorrow and desolation, 

pitched by the Dragon. 

p roust, therefore, see who the Dragon was, and what kind 

, The reader will, perhaps, remember that we traced, in 

£er chapter, the birth of the Qorgone, through Phorcys 

ieto, from Nereud. The youngest child of Phorcys and 

I the Dragon of the Hesperides ; but this latest descent is 

1 fforthern traditions, a sign of fortuiiateneas : on the 

, the children of Nereua receive gradually more and 

rror and power, as they are later born, till this last of the 

9 unites horror and power at their utmost. Observe the 

^ change. Kerens himself is said to hare been perfectly 

d gentle, 

B is Hesiod's account of him : — 

kiid Pontus begat Nerous, simple and true, the oldest of 

; but they call him the aged man, in that he is errorless 

; neither forgets he what is right ; but knows alt just 

mtlo counsel." 

DO. Now the children of Nereua, like the Hesperides them- 

a twofold typical character ; one physical, the other 

In his physical symbolism, Kerens himself is the calm 

mtle sea, from whic-h rise, in gradual increase of terror, 

pds and storms. In his moral character, Noreus is the 

the deep, pure, rightly-tempered human mind, from 

I m gradual degeneracy, spring the troubling passions. 

e is alao that of the Hosperid nymph ; but I give Oie Hesperid 
*» Greek form of name, to dislinguiali her from the goddeas. The Heaperid 
^iBfliUsa has the same subordinate relntion to Ceica ■. un.4 ti^ftiAa., 'i.t. 
'flODs. -EWe signifies especially the spirit of lirightncaa ot c'KcwWi'w.'Si . 
^adiag evea the subonlinaie idea of household nealaCBS ot (iiis.oX-««»- 
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Keeping this double meaning in view, observe the whole line 
of descent to the Hesperides' Dragon. Nereus, by the earth, 
begets (1) Thaumas (the wonderful), physically, the father of 
the Rainbow ; morally, the type of the enchantments and dan- 
gers of imagination. His grandchildren, besides the Rainbow, 
are the Harpies. 2. Phorcys (Orcus ?), physically, the treachery 
or devouring spirit of the sea ; morally, covetousness or mahg- 
nity of heart. 3. Ceto, physically, the deep places of the sea ; 
morally, secretness of heart, called " fair-cheeked,** because tran- 
quil in outward aspect. 4. Eurybia (wide strength), physically, 
the flowing, especially the tidal power of the sea (she, by one of 
the sons of Heaven, becomes the mother of three great Titans, 
one of whom, AstraBus, and the Dawn, are the parents of the 
four Winds) ; morally, the healthy passion of the heart. Thus 
far the children of Nereus. 

§ 11. Next, Phorcys and Ceto, in their physical characters 
(the grasping or devouring of the sea, reaching out over the land 
and its depth), beget the Clouds and Storms — ^namely, first, the 
Graise, or soft rain-clouds ; then the Gorgons, or storm-clouds ; 
and youngest and last, the Hesperides* Dragon — Volcanic or 
earth-storm, associated, in conception, with the Simoom and fiery 
African winds. 

But, in its nroral significance, the descent is this. Covetous- 
ness, or malignity (Phorcys), and Secretness (Ceto), beget, first, 
the darkening passions, whose hair is always gray ; then the 
stormy and merciless passions, brazen-winged (the Gorgons), of 
whom the dominant. Medusa, is ice-cold, turning all who look 
on her to stone. And, lastly, the consuming (poisonous and vol- 
canic) passions — ^the ^'flame-backed dragon,** uniting the pow- 
ers of poison, and instant destruction. Now, the reader may 
have heard, perhaps, in other books of Genesis than Hesiod's, of 
a dragon being busy about a tree which bore apples, and of 
crushing the head of that dragon ; but seeing how, in the Greek 
mind, this serpent was descended from the sea, he may, per- 
haps, be surprised to remember another verse, bearing also on 
the matter : — '* Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the 
waters ;'* and yet more surprised, going on with the Septuagint 
version, to find where he is bem^ led : " Thou brakest the head 
oi the dragon, and gavest laim. to \>^ Hkftait Vi \}t^^^>Qta^<Qk^v8j^ ^^ssj;> 
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p]e. Thou didet tear asunder tho strong fountains and the 
Btorm-torrentB ; thou didst dry op the rivei-s of Etham, nifyaS 
xai ;fEi/i«fi/3oi;s, the Pegiieus fountains — Etham on the edge of 
the wilderness," 

§ 13. Hcturning then to Hesiod, we find he tells ua of the 
Dra|;on himself : — •' He, in the secret places of the desert land, 
kept the all-golden, apples in his great knots" (coils of rope, or 
extremities of anything). With which comjiare Euripides' re- 
port of him : — "And Hercules eame to the Hesperian dome, to 
einging maidens, plucking tiie apple fruit &om the golden, 
slaying the flame-backed dragon, who twined round and 
kept guard in unapproachable spires" (spirals or whirls, 
a whirl w in d-vortes). 

.her, wo hear from other scattered syllables of tradition, 
this dragon was sleepless, and that he was able to take 
IS tones of human voice. 

id we find a later tradition than Heaiod's calling him a 
of Typlion and Echidna. Now Typhon is volcanic storm, 
lUy the evil spirit of tumult. 

ihidna (the adder) is a descendant of Medusa, She is a 

iter of Chrysaor {the lightning), by Calliroe (the fair flow- 

a daughter of Ocean ;— that is to say, she joins the intense 

ity of the lightning with perfect gentleness. In form ehe is 

ituden, half-serpent; therefore she is tho spirit of all the 

evil, veiled in gentleness : or, in one word, treachery; — 

lominion over many gentle things ; — and chiefly over a 

en, indeed, in another garden than that of the Hesperi- 

in relation to keeping of treasure also, 

'13. Having got this farther clue, let na look who it ia 

Dant« makes the ty]iieal Spirit of Treachery. The eighth 

'est pit of hell is given to its keeping ; at the edge of 

pit, Vir^l casts a ropti down for a signal ; instantly thera 

as from the sea, "aa one returns who hath been down 

(e some anchor," "the fell monster with the deadly 

who passes mountains, breaks through fenced walla, 

inn eiubattted spears ; and with hia filth taints all the 

^)inkJ'o^an instant of another place ■. — "?i\vb.tv 'Aovv.^ w 
m^erhita, be Juugiieth at the shaking ot a BYCEa:." ^e vo.'a&'t" 
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aep to Dante, however. Echidna, remember, is half-n 
If-serpenl ; — hear what Dante's Fraud is like : — 
" FMtbwitb Ihat imnge vile of Fraud appear'*!, 

nis head and upper pari exposed on load. 

But laid Dot on the shore his bestitil trsin. 

EIh face the eeinbliuice of a jubI man's wore, 

Bo kind and gracioiiit was Ua outward cheer ; 

The test was serpent ai! : two sha^;y daws 

Beach'd to the armpits ; and the lia<^ and breuf^ 

Aod either ude, were painted o'er with nodes 

And orluti. Colors vurit^aleil more 

Hor Turks nor Tartars e'er on cloth of staia 

TVitL interchangeable embroideij wove. 

Nor spread Arachnc o'er her curious loom. 

As oft-times a light skiff moor'd to the Aore, 

Stands part In water, part upon the land ; 

Or, as where dwells the greedy Qurmau boor. 

The beaver settles, watching for his prey ; 

Bo on the rim, that fenced the sand with rock. 

Bat perch'd the flcnd of evil. In the void 

Glancing, Ms l^ uplum'd, its vimomous fork 

With Bljng like scorpion's anu'd." 

g 14. You observe throughout this description the leaning on 

e character of the Sea Dragon ; a little farther on, his way of 

^ying is told ua : — 



' As a small vessel backing out from land, 
Her station quits ; so thence the monster loos'd, 
And, when he felt himself at large, tnrn'd round 
There, where the breui^t hod lieen, his fork'd tail. 
Thus, like an eel, oulstrelch'd at length he steer'd, 
Gathering He air up with retractile claws." 






^rn^i 



And lastly, his name ia told us : Geryon. Whereupon, look- 
ing back at Heeiod, wo find that Geryon is Echidna's brother. 
Man-serpent, therefore, in Dante, as Echidna is woman-serpent. 

yfe find next that Goryon lived in the island of Erytheia, 
(blnahing), only another kind of blushing than that of thf 
porid Erytheia. But it ia on, also, a western island, and Geryoii 
kept red oxen on it (said to be near the red setting sun) 
Hercules kills him, us ho does the Hesperian dragon : bat 
to be able to reach him, a golden. Iwat ia given to Ilcrculi 

le film, to cross the Eca in. 



Hes- 
jryoiv — 
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§ 15. We will return to this part of the legend presently, 
having enough of it now collected to get at the complete idea of 
the Hesperian dragon, who is, in fine, the " Pluto il gran nemico" 
of Dante ; the demon of all evil passions connected with covet- 
ousness ; that is to say, essentially of fraud, rage, and gloom. 
Regarded as the demon of Fraud, he is said to be descended from 
the viper Echidna, full of deadly cunning, in whirl on whirl ; as 
the demon of consuming Bage, from Phorcys ; as the demon of 
Gloom, from Ceto ; — ^in his watching and melancholy, he is sleep- 
less (compare the Micyllus dialogue of Lucian); breathing whirl- 
wind and fire,Jie is the destroyer, descended from Typhon as well 
as Phorcys ; having, moreover, with all these, the irresistible 
strength of his ancestral sea. 

§ 16. Now, look at him, as Turner has drawn him (p. 298). 
I cannot reduce the creature to this scale without losing half his 
power ; his length, especially, seems to diminish more than it 
should in proportion to his bulk. In the picture he is far in the 
distance, cresting the mountain ; and may be, perhaps, three- 
quarters of a mile long. The actual length on the canvas is a 
foot and eight inches ; so that it may be judged how much he 
loses by the reduction, not to speak of my imperfect etching,* 
• and of the loss which, however well he might have been engraved, 
he would still have sustained, in the impossibility of expressing 
the lurid color of his armor, alternate bronze and blue. 

§ 17. Still, the main points of him are discernible enough ; 
and among all the wonderful things that Turner did in his day, 
I think this nearly the most wonderful How far he had really 
found out for himself the collateral bearings of the Hesperid 
tradition I know not ; but that he had got the main clue of it, 
and knew who the Dragon was, there can be no doubt ; the 
strange thing is, that his conception of it throughout, down to 
the minutest detail, fits every one of the circumstances of the 
Greek traditions. There is, first, the Dragon's descent from 
-Medusa and Typhon, indicated in the serpent-clouds floating from 
his head (compare my sketch of the Medusa-cloud, Plate 71); 
then H'ote the grovelling and ponderous body, ending in a ser- 

♦ It is merely a sketch on the steel, like the iVYxisteaVXo^iaXsfcicst^ ^uji^s^ ^* 
tumipomtion ; but it marks the points needdng ilo\/^. "^csi^to^ 
maf^ be able to engrave it of the full size. 
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l^pent, of which we do not aoo the end. He drags the weight of 
it forward by his claws, not being able to lift liimaelf frnia tlie 
ground {" Mammon, the least erected spirit tliatftli"); then the 
grip of the claws themselves as if they would clutch (rather than 
u) the rock itself into pieces ; but ehiefly, the designing of the 
)ody. Remember, one of the essential characters of the creature, 
< descended fi-om Medusa, is its coldness and petrifying power ; 
is, in the demon of covetousness, must exist to the ntmost ; 
reathing fire, he ia yet himself of ice. Now, if I were merely 
draw this dragon as white, instead of dark, and take his claws 
iaway, his body would become a representation of a greater glacier, 
f BO nearly perfect, that I know no published engraving of glacier 
I breaking over n rocky brow so like the truth as this dragfm's 
ehnulders would be, if they were thrown out in light ; there being 
only this difference, that they have the form, but not the fragility 
of the ice ; they are at once ice and iron. " His bones are like 

I solid pieces of brass ; hia bones are like bars of iron ;_ by his 
Heesinge a light doth shine." 
§ 18. The strange unity of vertebrated action, and of a tme 
ibony contour, infinitely varied in every vertebra, with this glacial 
jWtline ; — together with the adoption of the head of the Ganges 
rtETOcodile, the fish-eater, to show his sea descent {and this in the 
year 1806, when hardly a single fossil saurian skeleton eiisted 
'within Turner's reach), renders the whole conception one of the 
tnost curious exertions of the imaginative intellect with which I 
am acquainted in the arts. 

% 19. Thus far, then, of the dragon ; nest, we have to examine 
the conception of the Oroddeas of Discord. We must return for 
a moment to the tradition about Geryon. I cannot yet decipher 
the meaning of his oxen, said to be fed together with those of 
Hades ; nor of the journey of Hercules, in which, after slaying 

KJeryou, he returns through Europe like a border forager, driving 
keso herds, and led into farther battle in protection or recovery 
f them. But it seems to me the main drift of the legend -can- 
ot be mistaken ; viz., that Geryon is the evil spirit of wealth, 
B arising from commerce ; hence, placed as a guardian-of isles 
I the most distant sea, and reached in a golden boat ; while the 
eeperian dragon ia tlie eVA s'pmt ot vfciilth, as possessed in 
iouaebolds ; and aseoeiated, tWreiOTc.VAV ft^e, \twi V^ax»,^V^M. 
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guardians, or singing nympliB. Hercules (manly labor), slaying 
botli Geryon and Ladon, presentB oxen and apples to Juno, who 
is their propefmiatresa ; but the Goddess of Discord, contriving 
that one portion of this household wealth shall be ill bestowed 
by Paris, he, according to Coleridge's interpretation, chooaiug 
pleaeorc instead of wisdom or power ; — there issue from this evil 
choice the catastrophe of the Trojan vcar, and the wanderings of 
Ulysses, which are essentially, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
troubling of household peace ; terminating with the restoration 
of this peace by repentance and patience ; Helen and Penelope 
Been at last .sitting upon their household thrones, in the Hes- 
perian light of age. 

§ 20. Wo have, therefore, to regard Discord, in the Hosperidea 
garden, eminently as the disturber of households, assuming a 
different aspect from Homer's wild and fierce discord of war. 
They are, nevertheless, one and the same power ; for she ehaugea 
her aspect at will. I cannot get at tho root of -liar mime, Eris. 
It aeema to me as if it ought to have one in common with Erinnya 
(Fury) ; but it means always contention, emulation, or com.peti- 
tion, either in mind orin words ; — the final work of Eris is essen- 
tially " division," and she is herself always double-minded; shouts 
two ways at once (in Iliad, xi. 6), and wears a mantle rent in half 
(^neid, viii. 702). Homer makes her loud-voiced, and insatia- 
bly covetous. This last attribute is, with him, the source of her 
usual title. She is little when she first is seen, then rises till her 
head touches heaven. By Virgil she is called mad ; and her hair 
is of serpents, bound with bloody garlands. 

§ 21. This is the conception first adopted by Turner, but , 
combined with another which he found in Spenser ; only note 
that there is some confusion in the minds of English poets be- 
tween Eris (Discord) and Ate (Error), who is a daughter of Dis- 
cord, according to Hesiod, She is properly — mischievous error, 
tender-footed ; for she does not walk on the earth, but on heada * 
of men (Iliad, xix. 92); i.e. not on the solid ground, but on 
human vain thoughts ; therefore, her hair is glittering (Hiad, 
xix. 126). I think she is mainly the confusion of mind coming 
at pride, as Eris eomes of covetouaneas ; therefore. Homer makes 
her a Aaughter of Jove. Spenser, under ftie lia-tftft o^ K\.'i,&si- 
icribea Eris. I have referred to his accouiit ot \iet m "sv^ -asiCwi 
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of the Discord on the Ducal palace of Venice (remember the in- 
scription there, Discordia sum, discordans). But the stanzas 
from which Turner derived his conception of her are these — 

" Als, as she double spake, so heard she double, 
With matchlesse eares deformed and distort, 
Fild with false rumors and seditious trouble. 
Bred in assemblies of the vulgar sort, 
That still are led with every light report : 
And as her eares, so eke her feet were odde, 
And much imlike ; th' one long, the other short. 
And both misplast ; that, when th' one forward yode^ 
The other backe retired and contr^e trode. 

*' Likewise unequall were her handes twaine ; 
That one did reach, the other pusht away ; 
That one did make the other mard againe. 
And sought to bring all things imto decay ; 
Whereby great riches, gathered manie a day, 
She in diort space did often bring to nought. 
An their possessours often did dismay : 
For all her studie was, and all her thought ' 
How she might overthrow the thing that Concord wrought. 

" So much her malice did her might surpas. 
That even th' Ahnightie selfe she did maligne. 
Because to man so mercif ull He was, 
And imto all His creatures so benigne, 
Sith she herself was of his grace indigne : 
For all this worlds f aire workmanship she tride 
Unto his last confusion to bring, 
And that great golden chaine quite to divide,^ 
With which it blessed Concord hath together tide." 

All these circumstances of decrepitude and distortion Turner 
has followed, through hand and limb, with patient care : he has 
added one final touch of his own. The nymph who brings the 
apples to the goddess, offers her one in each hand ; and Ens, of 
the divided mind, cannot choose. 

§ 22. One farther circumstance must be noted, in order to 
complete our understanding of the picture, — ^the gloom extend- 
ing, not to the dragon only, but also to the fountain and the 
tree of golden fruit. The reason oi l\v\^ ^\ocyav m-a.^ he found in 
two other passages of the autbioTa trom Ni\L\^'l\m^^x \«k^ \akssQ. 
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his conception of Eris — ^Virgil and Spenser. For though the 
Hesperides in their own character, as the nymphs of domestic 
joy, are entirely bright (and the garden always bright around 
them), yet seen or remembered in sorrow, or in the presence of 
discord, they deepen distress. Their entirely happy character is 
given by Euripides : — ^^ The fruit-planted shore of the Hesper- 
ides, — songstresses, — ^where the ruler of the purple lake allows 
not any more to the sailor his way, assigning the boundary of 
Heaven, which Atlas holds ; where the ambrosial fountains flow, 
aijd the fruitful and divine land increases the happiness of the 
gods." 

But to the thoughts of Dido, in her despair, they recur under 
another aspect ; she remembers their priestess as a great enchant- 
ress ; who feeds the dragon and preserves the boughs of the tree ; 
sprinkling moist honey and drowsy poppy ; who also has power 
over ghosts ; " and the earth shakes and the forests stoop from 
the hills at her bidding." . ' 

§ 23. This passage Turner must have known well, from his 
continual interest in Carthage : but his diminution of the splen- 
dor of the old Greek garden was certainly caused chiefly by 
Spenser's describing the Hesperides fruit as growing first in the 
garden of Mammon : — 

" There moumfuU cypresse grew in greatest store ; 
And trees of bitter gall ; and hcben sad ; 
Dead sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore ; 
Cold coloquintida ; and tetra mad 
Mortal samnitis ; and cicuta bad, 
With which th' uniust Atheniens made to dy 
Wise Socrates, who, thereof quaffing glad, 
Poiird out his life and last philosophy. 



" The gardin of Proserpina this hight : 
And in the midst thereof a silver seat. 
With a thick arber goodly over dight, 
In which she often usd from open heat 
Herselfe to shroud, and pleasures to entreat : 
Kext thereunto did grow a goodly tree. 
With braunches broad dispredd aiid\>ody ^c»X., 
Clothed with leaves, that none the vf ood tx^oXj^ «eft» 

Ajid loaden all with fruit as tbic^ as Vt. im^X.Aieeu 
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" Their fruit were golden apples glLitring bright. 
That goodly wa« thi-ir K'ory to behold ; 
On eurtb like never grew, ne living wigbt 
Like ever saw. but Ibi^ from hcnco were sold ; 
For ilii>*>, which HcreuJes with conquest bold 
Got from great Alius daughters, hence began. 



" Hero eke that famous golden apple grew. 
The which emougst the gods false Ale threw." 

There an two collateral evidences in the picture of Tnmer'! 
miiiii liuving been partly influenced by this passage. The ei- 
cessive darkness of tho stream, — though one of the Cyrene foun- 
tains — to remind us of Coc}'tus ; and the breaking of the bongt 
of the tree by the weight of its apples — not healtliily, but m i 
diseased tree would break. 

§ 24. Such then is our English painter's first great religions 
picture ; and exponent of our English fiiitlL A sad-coloreiJ 
■work, not executed in Angelico'a white and gold ; nor in Pera- 
gino's crimson and azure ; but in a. sulphurous bne, as relating to 
6, paradise of smoke. That power, it appears, on the hill-top, ii 
onr British Madonna ; ivbom, reverently, the English devotional 
painter must paint, thus enthroned, with nimbus about the gra- 
cious head. Our Madonna, — or our Jupiter on Olympus, — or. pe^ 
haps more accurately still, our unknown god, sea-born, with the 
clijfs, not of Cyrciie, hut of England, for his altar ; and no choaoe 
of anyJUars' Hill proclamation concerning him, " whom there- 
fore jc ignorantly worship," 

g 25. This is no irony. Th« fact is verily bo. The greatest 
man of our England, in the first half of the nineteenth centnrji 
in the strength and hope of his youth, perceives this to be th6 
thing lie has to tell us of utmost moment, connected with thu 
spiritual world. In each city and country of past time, the mas- 
ter-minds had to declare the chief worship which lay at the 
nation's lieart ; to define it ; adorn it ; show the range and au- 
thority of it. Thus in Athens, we have the triumpli of Pallfifi; 
snd in Venice the aasumption ot t\ieX\T^"a.', Wie, in England, 



^■n* our great spiritaal fact for ef ex mtevpte^xA Vo -aa— iCass is^a^ 
^Bto of the Dragon. No St. Geoxge oirj lao^e ^ \» ^«ii^B 
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no more dn^n-slaying possible : this child, bom on St. George's 
Da;, can only make manifest the Dragon, not slay him, sea-ser- 
pent as he is ; whom the English Andromeda, not fearing, takes 
for her lord. The (airy English Queen once thought to com- 
maad the wares, but it is the sea-dragon now who commands 
her valleys ; of old the Angel of the Sea ministered to them, bat 
now the Serpent of the Sea ; where once flowed their clear 
springs now spreads the black Oooytns pool ; and the fair bloom- 
ing of the Hesperid meadows fades into ashes beneath the 
Nereid's Gnard. 

Yes, Albert of Nmvmberg ; the time has at hurt come. 
AJiother nation has arisen in the strength of its Black anger ; 
and another hand has portrayed the spirit of its toil. Crowned 
with fire, and with the wings of the bat. 




CHAPTER XL 



THE HESPEHID ^OLB. 



§ 1. Five years after the Hesperides woro painted, anotha 
Pgreat mythologioal siibject ap]iearcd by Turuer's hand. Anotha 
f dragon — this time not triumiihant, but in deatli-pang; the 
FJPython, slain by Apollo. 

Not ill a garden, this slaying, but in a hollow, among wildest 

I rocka, beside a stagnant pool. Yet, instoad_of the sombre color- 

P ing of the HcBporid hills, strange gleams of bhie and gold flit 

I aronnd the mountain peaks, and color the clouds above them. 

The pictare ia at once the type, and the first expression of ) 

great change wliich was passing in Turner's mind. A change, 

■which was not clearly manifested in all its results until mnoh 

later in his life ; but in the coloring of this picture are the flrel 

signs of it ; and in the subject of this picture, its symbol. 

g 2. Had Turner died early, the reputatiorL he would ha»a 
left, though great and enduring, would have been strangely dif- 
ferent from that which ultimately must now. attach to his aaoie. 
He would have been remembered as one of the severest of 
painters ; his iron touch and positive form would have been con- 
tinually opposed to the delicacy of Clandc and richness of Titian; 
he would hais been spoken of, popularly, aa a man who I 
eye for color. Perhaps here and there a watchfnl critic 
have shown this popular idea to be false ; hut no concej 

I could have been formed by any one of the man's real dispositioo 
or capacity. 
It was only after the year 1820 that these were dctcrmhahle, 
and his peculiar work discerned. 
§ 3. He had begun by faithful declaration of the sorrow then 
was in the world. It ia now \iena\tteei"\uta 'm m«,«.Im its beantj, 
Me becomes, separately and w^fbdwt t\-sa!L, 'Coa -^.i-aAja *.'^ 
loveliness and light oi the crentVoTi. 
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Of its loveliness : that which may be beloved in it, the ten- 
derest, kindest, most feminine of its aspects. Of its light : light 
not merely diffused, but interpreted ; light seen pre-eminently in 
color. 

Claude and Cuyp had painted the Bunshine, Turner alone the 
sun color. 

Observe this accurately. Those easily understood effects of 
afternoon light, gracious and sweet so far as they reach, are pro- 
duced by the softly warm or yellow rays of the sun falling 
through mist. They are low in tone, even in nature, and dis- 
guise the colors of objects. They are imitable even by persons 
who have little or no gift of color, if the tones of the picture are 
kept low and in true harmony, and the reflected lights warm. 
But they never could be painted by great colorists. The fact of 
blue and crimson being effaced by yellow and gray, puts such 
effect at once out of the notice or thought of a colorist, unless 
he has some special interest in the motive of it. You might as 
well ask a musician to compose with only three notes, as Titian 
to paint without crimson and blue. Accordingly the colorists in 
general, feeling that no other than this yellow sunshine was imi- 
table, refused it, and painted in twilight, when the color was full. 
Therefore, from the imperfect colorists, — from Cuyp, Claude, 
Both, Wilson, we get deceptive effect of sunshine ; never from 
the Venetians, from Rubens, Reynolds or Velasquez. From 
these we get only conventional substitutions for it, Rubens being 
especially daring * in frankness of symbol. 

§ 4. Turner, however, as a landscape painter, had to repre- 
sent sunshine of one kind or another. He went steadily through 
the subdued golden chord, and painted Cuyp's favorite effect, 
"sun rising through vapor," for many a weary year. But this 
was not enough for him. He must paint the sun in his 
strength, the sun rising not through vapor. If you glance at 
that Apollo slaying the Python, you will see there is rose color 
and blue on the clouds, as well as gold ; and if then you turn 
to the Apollo in the Ulysses and Polyphemus — his horses are 
rising beyond the horizon, — ^you see he is not "rising through 

♦ There is a very wonderful, and almost deceptive, \TMX»XAQ.Ti o\ ^^s^'^*^ 
bjr "Rab&is at Berlin. It fails througli broken cIom^b wvQ-^ w^i®^. ^^^ ^*^^ 
tfdt^ cbeqacred with sunlight and shade. 
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^^■feapor," bat above it ; gaining somewhat of a nctory over vapor, 
^^^nt appears, 

^^K' The old Dutch brewer, with hia yellow mist, was a great, miai 
^H^aad a good guide, but he was not ApoUo. He and his dray- 

hurees led the way through the flate, ciieerily, for a little time ; 

we have other horeea now flaming out "beyond the mighty sea." 
A Tictory over vapor of many kiuda ; Pythoo-Blayiug in gen- 

»pTsi. Look how the Python's jawa smoke as he falls back 
^tween the rocks : — a raporoua serpent I We will bdo who ho 
was, presently. 

The pnhlic remonstrated loudly in the cause of Python : " He 
had been so yellow, quiet, and pleasant a creature ; wliat meant 
these azure-shafted arrows, this sudden glare into dm-kncss, thia 
Iris message ; Thaumantian ; — miracle-working ; scattering our 
slumber down in Cocytus ?" It meant much, but that was not 
what they should have first asked about it. They should have 

► asked simply, was it a true mesaage ? Were these Thaumantian 
things so, in the real universe ? 
It might have been known easily they were. One fair dawp 
or sunset, obediently beheld, would have set them right ; and 
shown that Turner waa indeed the only true speaker concerning 
such things that ever yet had appeared in the world. They 
would neitlier look nor hear ; — only shouted continuously, " Per- 
ish Apollo. Bring us back Python." 

§ 5. We must understand the real meaning of this cry, for 
herein rests not merely the question of the great right or wrong 
in Turner's life, but the question of the right oi" wrong of all 
painting. Nay, on thia issue hangs the nobleness of painting as 
an art altogether, for it is distinctively the art of coloring, not of 
shaping or relating. Sculptors and poets can do these, the 
painter's own work is color. 

Thus, then, for the last time, rises the question, what is the 
true dignity of color ? Wo left that doubt a little while ago 
among the clouds, wondering what they had been made so scarlet 

I for. Now Turner brings the doubt back to us, nnescapable any 
more. No man, hitherto, had painted the clouds scarlet. Hes- 
jwrid jEgle, and Eiytheia, throned there in the west, fade into 
fee twilights of four thoueauii -ycaTs, wuconfeased. Here is a 
m one who confesses them, \iut ia "A ■wd'fi.^. "ifi.ftti. aa.-^ "CaRssja"^ 
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perida are sensual goddesses, — traitresses, — that the Qraiae are 
the only true ones. Nature made the western and the eaatern 
clouds splendid in fallacy. Crimson is impure and vile ; let ua 
paint in hiack if we would be virtuous. 

§ 6. Note, with respect to this matter, that the peculiar inno- 
Tation of Turner was tlie perfection of the color chord by means 
of scarlet. Other painters had rendered the golden tones, and 
the blue tones, of sky ; Titian especially the last, in perfectness. 
But none had dai-ed to paint, none seem to have seen, the scarlet 
and purple. 

Nor was it only in seeing this color in Tividness when it oc- 
curred in full light, that Turner differed from preceding painters. 
His most distinctive innovation as a coloriat was his discovery of 
the scarlet skadont. " True, there is a sunshine whose light is 
golden, and its shadow gray ; but there is another sunshine, and 
that the purest, whose light is white, and its sliadow scarlet." 
This was the essentially offensive, inconceivable thing, which ho 
eoald not be believed in. Tiiere was some ground for the in- 
«redulity, because no color is vivid enough to express the pitch 
of light of pure white sunshine, so that the color given without 
the true intensity of light looks false. Nevertheless, Turner 
could not but roiwrt of the color truly. "I must indeed bo 
lower in the key, but that is no reason why I should be false in 
the note. Here is sunshine which glows even when subdued ; it 
has not cool shade, but fiery shade."* This is the glory of snn- 
Bhine. 

g 7. Now, this scarlet color, — or pure red, intensified by ex- 
pression of light, — is, of all the three primitive colors, that which 
is most distinctive. Yellow is of the nature of simple light ; 
bine, connected with simple shade ; but red is an entirely abstract 
color. It is red to which the color-blind are blhid, as if to show 
us that it was not necessary merely for the service or comfort of 
■man, but that there was a special gift or teaching in this color. 
Observe, farther, that it is this color which the sunbeams take in 

• Not. accurately speaking, shadow, hut dark side. All shadow proper 
ts negative 1q rolor, but, generolly, refleta^d light is wanner than direct 
il^t : and when (he direct light ia warm, pure, and ot Uie\\\i^'aii.'vft\«wBA.'^, 
itBiBSBCdon is scarlet Turner habitually, in Ms \aler s'^eWiiMi, ■>i»A.'*>fi 
tnOIaa fm-hispeo oatline in effects of sua. 
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■jiassing througli the earth's aimnnpheTS. The roae of dawii an^ 
snuset ia the hue of the raj's passing close over the earth. It ia 
also concentrated in the blood of man. 

g 8. Unforeseen requirements have compelled me to diaperBs 
through various works, undertaken between the first and last 
portions of this essay, the examination of many points respecting 
color, which I had intended to reserre for this place. I can now 
ly refer the reader to these several passages,* and sum their 



The following colleciJ3d system of the various Btatemeots made respects 
Ing color in different parts of my works may be uaeful to the student, — 

l8t, Absiract color is of far less importance than abstract form (vol. i, 
ciittp. v.); that ia to Bay, if it could rest in our choice whether wo would 
carve like Phidias (suppoalag Phidias had never used color), or arrange 
the colors of a shawl like Indiana, there is no Question as to which power 
we ought to choose. The difference of ruck is vast; there is no way of esti- 
mating or measuring it 

So, again, if it rest in our choice whether we will be great in invention of 
form, to t>e expressed only by light and shade, as Durer. or great in inven- 
tion and application of color, caring only for ungainly form, as Bassono, 
there is still no question. Try to be Durer, of the two. So again, if we have 
to give an account or description of anything — if it be an object of high in- 
tercbt — its form will be always what we eliould first lell. Neither leopard 
spots nor partridge's signify primarily in describing either beast or bird. But 
teeth and feathers do. 

2. Secondl}'. Though color is of less importance than form, if you intro- 
duce it at all, it must be right. 

People often speak of the Roman school as if it were greater Ihan the 
Venetian, because its color is "subordinate." 

Its color is not subordinate. It is bad. 

K you paint colored objects, you must cither paint them rightly or 
wrongly. There is no other choice. You may introduce aa little color as 
you choose — a mere tint of rose in a chalk drawing, for instance ; or pale 
hues generally— as Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. Al! such work 
implioa feebleness or imperfection, but not necessarily error. But if you 
paint with full color, as Raphael and Leonardo, you must either be true or 
false. If true, you will paint like a Venetian. It false, your form, supremely 
beautiful, may draw the attention of (he spectator from the false color, or 
induce him to pardon it— and, if ill-taught, even to like it ; but your picture 

none the greater for that. Had Leonardo and Raphael colored like Gior- 
their work would have b(«n greater, not less, than it is now. 

3. To color perfectly ia the rarest and most precious (technical) power aa 

St am possess. There have been od\5 seven si^reme cotoristB among thn j 

true painters whose works exist (oBmdS, G»i^cme,Ti'6M^^«t '^' 



^^ induci 
^^^non 
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import : whicli is briefly, that color generally, but chiefly tlio 
scarlet, used with the hyssop, in the Le\itical law, is the great 
sanctifying element of visible beauty inseparably connected with 
purity and life. 

toret, Correg^o, Reynolds, and Turner) ; but the names of great designers, 
including BciJptOTS, architects, and melal-workers, are multitudinous. Also, 
if you can color perfectly, you are sure lo be able to do everything else if you 
like There never yet was colorist who could not draw ; but faculty of per- 
ceiving form may exiat alone. I believe, Uowover, it will be found ullimaUily 
that the peifeet gifts of color and form always go together. Titian's form Ib 
DObler tban Duror's, and more subtle ; nor have I any doubt but Ibat Phidias 
could have painted as nobly as be carved. But whcu the powers are not 
supreme, the wisest men usually neglect the color-gift, and develope that of 

1 have not thought it worth while at present to enter into any examina- 
tion of the construetion of Turner's color system, because the public is at 
present so unconscious of the meaning and nature of color that they would 
not know what I was talking of. The more than ludicrous folly of the 
^Btem of modern water-color painting, in nbicb it Is assumed that every 
iHle ia the drawing may be beneficially washed into every othcj, must pre- 
.voat, as long as it influences the popular mind, even incipient inquiry rc- 
iSpcctlng color-art. But for help of any solitary and painstaking student, it 
■UV be noted that Turner's color is founded more on Corroggio aud Baasano 
4)iaa on the central Venetians ; it involves a more tender and constant refer- 
ence to light and shade tban that of Veronese ; and a more sparkling and 
:gem'like lustre than that of Titian. I dislike using a technical word which 
bas been disgraced by affectation, but there is no other word to signify what 
I mean in saying that Turner's color has, to the full, Corre^o'a ' ' morbi- 
dezza," including also, in due place, conditions of mosaic effect, like that of 
the colors in an Indian design, imaccomplisbed by any previous master in 
iminting ; and a fantasy of inventive arrangement corresponding to that of 
Beethoven in music. In its concurrence with and expression of texture or 
instruction of Burfaces (as their bloom, lustre, or inlricacy) it stands unri- 
-Vslled — no still-life painting by any other master can stand for an instant 
liBside Turner's, when his work is of life-size, as in his numerous studies of 
tlinlB and Ibclr plumage. This "morbidesza" of color is associated, pre- 
[BfBely as it was in Correggio, with an exquisite sensibility to fineness and 
bitiicapy of curvature ; curvature, as already noticed in the second volume, 
belog to lines what gradation is to colors. 'This subject, also, is too difficult 
md loo little r^arded by the public, to be entered upon here, but it must 
be observed that Urn qualTiy of Turner's design, the one w^hicb of all is best 
b^ffeasiblc by engraving, has of all been least exprcHaed, Qfi\\i^\n 'Otw. wret 
Aant redaction or clmn-in nf proportion in the p\aLes. ?u\i\\b\h;vs, q1 
■egtiire generally Ibvir piiih-s lo be- of one Bize (.t\wi pXaVea \n ttiS.'a'WiQ's. 
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I mnrt not enter hcrv into tLo solemn »ud far-renchiii^' fieliln 

F'ot ihfiuglit which it v^ald bo neccesary tu traverse, in oriler to 

[■ detwl tlio mvEFttcal connection between life nud love, set forth in 

Ltb^it Hebrew svBtem of sacrificial rdigiun to which wc mnv trace 

I the received idcod respecting sanctity, cundecratifiu, and 

n aiipalliiig; escoplion to rwdrrf practice In this respect) ; Turner always 

wtc hU lirawingE longer or tbartcr by haU an iucli, or ntorii, occurdidf U 

subjn'l : the cagnreTB contracled or expanded them to fit llip boote 

Itlili UttCT dcstniclion ol the nature of every curve in the design. M(B 

1 nivrasarily iuvolves such 1oa» to some extent ; but tlic degree fa 

bleb it pTob&bly involvi-s it bus been eiirlouslj exemplified liy the 6Iel 

Plftlc in lliia volume, reduced from t 

_ j j^^ pen-drawing of mine, 18 laclios long. 

liO- ""^^^ ^'"'^* ^"^ *" * '■'''^''"''^ "^ ^^ '""'' "^ 
^.^B^^ J j^"^ piece of drapery, in the foreground, la 

/'J'' '"^^^y ^^^ drftwing, which is very nearly tme 

^^-^^^^^ to the Turner curves : compare that 

Nfc^:^-^*=^^ with the curves either in Plate Bl, « 

^''* ""- in the published engraving in the Enf 

Unii scries. The Plate oppowte (80) is & portion of the foreground of tie 
drawing of the Llanberis (England Series), also of its real size ; and iatcrwl' 
Ing as showing the grace of Turner's curvature even when hcwas drawlnj 
faMest. It is a hasty drawing Uiroughout. and after finishing the rocts snd 
water, being apparently a little tired, ho has struclc out the broken fcnnilf 
the watering-place for the cattle with a few impeluoua dashea of the luwil. 
Yet the curvature and grouping of line are still porfecOy tender. Hnw In 
the passage lo.ses by reduction, may bo seen hy a glance at the publMinl 
^_ engraving. 

^L 4. Color, as stated in the text, is the purifying or Banctifjing cletncntof 
^H naterinl beauty. 

^V If so, how less important than form ! Because, on form depends eiW' 
ence ; on color, only purity. Under the Levitica! law, neither acarW Mf 
hyssop could purify the deformed. Bo, under all natural law, there mua I* 
rightly shaped members first ; then aanelifying color and fire in Lhem, 

Nevertheless, there arc several great difficulties and oppositions of aspert 

^H in this matter, which I must try to reconcile now clearly and finally. A" 
^^^ color is the t^'pc of Love, it resembles it in all its modes of operation ; kA 
^^K In practical wnrh of human hands, it sustains changes of worthiness pR' 
^^B tdsely libe those of human sexual love. Tliat love, when true, fallhM 
^^K Well-flxed, is eminently (he sanctifying element q^ human life : witbniit iti 
^^^ the soul cauDot reach its fullest height of liolineas. Diit if shallow, TolA' 
^^tJto. misdirected, it is also one otV\veHWoTif,ei*.'a(tTO5'Cui%TO«idfi(padiB£<l» 
^^Htaeute of life. 
^m Between those base and \ofty altrtfts ^i "Lo-io mc fti&XQidwai «ss» .« 
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purification. This only I must hint to the reader — for fcis own 
following ont — that if he carnestlj examines the original sources 
from which onr heedless popnlar language respecting the washing 
away of sins has heen borrowed, he will find that the fountain 

cold and borrible : others cliftsK, childish, or ascetic, bearing to careless 
thinkers the stimblance of purity higher tlisn that of Love. 

So it is with the type of Love — color. Followed rashly, coarsely, untruly, 
lor the mere pleasure of it, with no reverence, it becomes a temptation, and 
leads to comiptiou. Followed failhfulEy. with inlenae but reverent passion, 
it is the holiest of all aspects of material things. 

Between these two modes of pursuing it, come two modes of refusing it — 
one, dark and Bensual ; the other, alatuosque and grave, having great aapect 
of nobleness. 

Thus we have, first, the coarse love of color, as a vulgar person's choice 
of gaudy hues in dress. 

TlicD, agaio, we have the base disdain of color, of which I have spoken 
at length elsewhere. Thus we have the lofty disdain of color, as in Durer'a 
and Raphael's drawing ; finally, the severest and passionate following of it, 
in Giorgione and Titian, 

6. Color is, more than all elements of art, the reward of veracity of 
purpose. This point respecting it I have nut noticed before, and it is 
highly curious. We have just seen that in giving an account of anything 
ior its own sake, the most important points are those of form. Neverthe- 
less, the form of the object is it.s own attribute ; special, not shared with 
Other things. An error in giving an account of it does not necessarily in- 
volve wider error. 

But its color is partly its own, partly shared with other things round it 
The hue and power of all broad sunlight is involved in the color it has cast 
npon this single thing ; to falsify that color, is to misrepresent and break the 
Iiftrmony of the day : also, by what color It bears, this single object is altering 
IniGs alt round it ; rettccting its own into them, displaying them by oppo- 
sition, softening them by repetition ; one falsehood in color in one place, 
implies a thousand in the neighborhood. Hence, there ore peculiar penalties 
attached to falsehood in color, and peculiar rewards granted to veracity in it. 
_ Fortn may be attained in perf ectneas by painters who, in their course of study, 
' are continually altering or idealizing it ; but only the sternest fidelity will 
ireseh coloring. Idealize or alter in that, and you are lost. Whether you 
alter by abasing, or exaggerating,— by glare or by decline, one fate is for 
you — ruin. Violste tnith wilfully in the slighte.st particular, or, at least, 
get into the habit of violating it, and alt kinds of failure and error will sur- 
round and haunt you to your fall. 

Therefore, also, as long as you arc working with toTm Qtft^,"3tTO. w«q 
amnao younelf with /ancies; but color is aacreid—\iiftwA^tivim\vftVVe»^' 
.Acb Meace the appasent anomaly that the only 8cii.QO\a oi coVw «*' 
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.In whiah sinb are iadced to bo crashed away, is that of love, not 
cf agony. 

g 9. But, without approaching tlic presence of tliia deeper 
meaning of t!>e sign, the reader may rest giitisQcd with the con- 
nection given liini directly in written woi-da, batween tlio cloud 
and its Iww. Tlie cloud, or firmament, as we have seen, signi- 
fies the ministration of tho lieavens to man. That ministration 
may be in judgment or mercy— in the lightning, or the dew, 
But ihe how, or color, of the cloud, signifies always mercy, the 
Bparing of life; such ministry of the heaven, as shall feed and 
prolong life. And as the sunlight, nndiyided, is the type of the 
-wisdom and righteouaness of God, so divided, and softened into 
color by means of the fundamental ministry, fitted to every need 
of man, as to cTory delight, and becoming one chief source of 
human beauty, by being made part of the flesh of man ; — thus 
divided, the sunlight is the type of the wisdom of God, becoming 
Banctification and redemption. Various in work — various in 
beauty — various in power. 

Color is, therefore, in brief terms, the type of love. Hen« 
it is especially connected with the blossoming of the earth ; and 
again, with its fruits ; also, with the spring and fall of the leal, 
and with the morning and evening of the day, in order to show 
the waiting of love about the birth and death of man. 

■ § 10. And now, I think, we may understand, even far awaj 
in the Greek mind, the meaning of that contest of Apollo with 
the Python. It was a far greater contest than that of Hercnlci 
with Ladon. Fraud and avarice might he overcome by frank- 
ness and force ; but this Python was a darter enemy, and could 
not he subdued but by a greater god. Nor was the conquest 

schools of Realism. The men who care for form only, may drifl about io 
dreams of Spiritualism ; but a oolorist must keep lo substance. TLe peua 
his power in color eochanlmcnt, the more Btem and constant will be lii> 
common Bense. Fuseli may wander wildly among gray spectra, hut Bej- 
nolds and Gainsborough must stay in broad, daylight, Villi pure humimitT* 
Velasquez, the grealest colorisl, is the moBt accurate portrait printer of 
Spain ; Holtioin, the most accurate portrait painter, ia the only coloristrf 
Oennany ; and even Tiutorrt had Xa Bacrvfice some of tlic highest qnaHlJM 
of his color before he could p>ve "wa^ *^ ^^ fi\^\» sA ■w't.-jwsd. 
mighty imagination in wMchWaminiinseiQi iw'toKaVBna.'iwi^aji' 

of T.>.-n ' 
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slightly esteemwl by the victor doity. He took his great name 
from it theneciorth — ^his propheticand sacred name — the Pythian. 

It eould, therefore, he no merely devouring dragon — no mere 
wild beast with scales and claws. It must possess some mora 
terrible charaj^ter to make continest overit so glorious. Con- 
sider the meaning of its name, "the oobrupter." That Hea- 
perid dragon was a treasure-guardian. This is the treasure-de- 
Btroyer, — where moth and rust doth corrupt — the worm of eter- 
nal decay. 

Apollo's contest with him ia the strife of purity with pollu- 
tion ; of life, witli forgetfulnesa ; of love, with the grave. 

g 11. I believe this great battle stood, in the Gi'eek mind, 
for the type of the etrnggle of youth and manhood with deadly 
sin — venomous, infectious, irrecoverahlo sin. In virtue of hia 
Tictory over this corruption, Apollo becomes thencefoi-ward tho 
gnide ; tho witness ; the purifying and helpfnl God, The other 
goda help waywardly, whom they choose. But Apollo helpa 
always : he is by name, not only Pythian, the oon<iueror of 
death ; but Pasati — the healer of the people. 

Well did Turner know the meaning of that battle : he has 
told its tale with fearful distinctness. Tho Mammon dragon 
waa armed with adamant ; but this dragon of decay is a. mere 
colossal worm : wounded, he bursts asunder in the midst,* and 
melts to pieces, rather than dies, vomiting smoke — a smaller 
serpent-worm rising out of his blood. 

§ 12. Alas, for Turner ! This smaller serpent-worm, it 
Beomed, he could not conceive to be slain. In the midst of all 
tfae power and beauty of nature, he still saw this death-worm 
Kritlung among the weeds. A littlo thing now, yet enough ; 
you may see it in tho foreground of the Bay of Baije, which has 
also in it the story of Apollo and the Sibyl ; Apollo giving love ; 
"but not youth, nor immortality : you may see it again in the 
foreground of the Lake Avernus — the Hades lake — which Tur- 
ner surrounda with delicatest beauty, the Fates dancing^ in cir- 
cle ; but ill front, is the serpent beneath the thistle and the wild 
thorn. The same Sibyl, Deiphobe, holding the golden bough. I 
oauuot get at the meaning of this legend ot tbis Wm^ ■, Vi'^- '^ 

^^H • Compare ihe deaths of Jelioram, Hevod, bhA. 3\3Aai&- 
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^■««a6, aasaredl;, still connected, in Tamer's mijid, with that help 
^H from Apollo. Uc indicated the strength of his feeling at the 
^Btimu when he painted the Python contest, by the drawing ei- 
^Vliibited the same year, of tho Prayer of Ohryaes. There the 
^■.priest is on the bench alone, the sun setting. He prays to it as 
^H it demvinds ; — dukes of its sheeted light are bomo to him by tbv 
^B melancholy waves, and cast away with sighs upon the sand. 
^B How this sadness came to be persistent over Turner, and 
^H to conquer him, v/c shall sec in a little while. It is enough for 
V^ aa to know at present that our most wise and Christian Eng- 
land, with all her appurtenances of school-porch and churth- 
flpire, had so disposed her teaching as to leave this somewhat 
notable child of hera without even cruel Pandora's gift. 

»He was without hope. 
True daughter of Night, Hesperid ^gl^ was to him ; coming 
between Censure, and Sorrow, — and the Destinies. 
§ 13. What, for us, his work yet may be, I kiiow not. But 
let not the real nature uf It be misunderstood any more. 
He is distinctively, as he rises into his own peculiar strength, 
separating himself from all men who had painted forms of the 
physiciil world before, — the painter of the lovelinoss of nature, 
with the worm at its root : Kose and cankerworm, — buth with 

this utmost strength ; the one never separate from the other. 
In which liis work was the true image of his own mind. 
I would fain have looked last at the rose ; but that Is not th6 
■way Atropos will have it, and there is no pleading with her. 
So, therefore, first of the rose. 
§ 14. That ia to say, of this vision of the loveliness and kind- 

tness of Nature, as distinguished from all visions of her ever re- 
ceived by other men. By the Greek, she had boon distrusted. 
She was to him Calypso, the Concealer, Circe, the Sorceress. Bj 
the Venetian, she had been dreaded. Her wildemessse were 
desolate ; her shadows steru. By the Fleming, she had been 
despised,; what mattered the heavenly colors to him ? But at 
last, the time comes for her loveliness and kindness to be de- 
clared to men. Had they helped Turner, listened to him, be- 
lieved in him, he had done it wholly for them. But they cried 
kout for Python, and Python came ; — came literally as well M 
Spiiitually ; — all the peiiecte&t beaat-j and a<in.<yiest which Tiu^ 
L-^^ ^^ ^ 
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ner wrought is already withered. The cankerworm Btood at hia 
right hiiiiii, and of all hia I'ichest, moat precious work, there re- 
mains only the shfwiow. Yet that shadow is more than other 
men's sunlight : it is the scarlet shade, shade of the Eose. 
Wrecked, and faded, and defiled, his work still, in what remains 
of it, or may remain, is the loveliest ever yet done by man, in 
imagery of the physical world. Whatsoever is there of fairest, 
you will find recorded by Turner, and by hira alone. 

§ 15. I say you will find, not knowing to how few I speak ; 
for in order to find what is fairest, you mnat delight in what ia 
&ir ; and I know not how few or how many there may be who 
take siicli delight. Once I could speak joyfully about beautiful 
things, thinking to be understood ; — now I cannot any more ; 
for it seems to mo that no one regards them. Wherever I look 
or travel in England or abroad, I see that men, wherever tliey 
can reach, destroy all beauty. They seem to have no other de- 
sire or hope but to havo large houses and to be able to move fast. 
Every perfect and lovely spot which they can touch, they defile.* 

g 16. Nevertheless, though not joyfully, or with any hope of 
being at present heard, I would have tried to enter here into 
aomo examination of the right and worthy effect of beauty in 
Art upon human mind, if I had been myself able to oome to 
demonstrable conclusions. But the question is so complicated 
with that of the enervating influence of all luxury, that I can- 
not get it put into any tractable compass. Nay, I have many 
inquiries to make, many difficult passages of history to examine, 
before I can determine the j'ust limits of the hope in which I 
may permit myself to continue to labor in any cause of Art. 

Nor is the subject connected with the purpose of this book. 
I have written it to show that Turner is the greatest landscape 
painter who ever lived ; and this it has sufficiently accomplished. 
What the final use may be to men, of landscape painting, or of 
any painting, or of natural beauty, I do not yet know. Thus ' 
for, however, I do know. 

I 17. Three principal forms of asceticism have existed in 

• ThuB, Ihe railroad bridge over Hie Fall of SchaffhauBen, and that round 
the Clarena shore of the lake of Geni;va, have destroyed the power of two 
pieces of Htencry of which nothing can ever supply the place, in aijpeal to 
Oie higher ranks of European mind. 
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^K Hub weak world. R«Ugioiis ascoticism, being tho rDfugol o{ 
^V pleasure and knowleilgo for thu eake [ax siippusud) of roligi'>D ; 
^B Been cLicfly Ui the middle ages. MiLitury aHcoticism, being the 
^ refuBai of pleasure and knowledge for the sake of power; seim 
chierty in the early days of Sparta and Rome. And monetary 
iwcdicism, consisting in tho refusal of pleasure and knowledge 

Ifgr the aako of money ; seen in the present days of London and 
Manchesler. 
'■ We do not come here to look at the moiintains," said the 
Cartliusian to me at the Grande Chartrense. " We do not come 
iere to look at the mountains," tho Austrian generals would 
■ay, encamping by tho shores of Garda. " We do not come here 
to look at the mountains," so the thriving mannfacturers tdi 
me, between Roclidale and Halifax. 
§ 18. All these asceticisms have their bright and their dark 
sides. I myself like tho military asceticiem best, because it it 
not BO necesBarily a refusal of general knowledge as the two 
others, but leads to acute and marvellous use of mind, and pe> 
feet use of body. Nevertheless, none of tho three are a heaithj 
or central state of man. There is mncb to he respected in each, 
but they are not what we ahoidd wish large nnmbers of men tfl 
become, A monk of La Trappe, a French soldier of the Im- 
perial Guard, and a thriving mill-owner, supposing each a type, 
and no more than a type, of his class, are all interesting speci- 
mens of humanity, but narrow ones, — so narrow that even afl 
the three together would not make a perfect man. Nor does it 
appear in any way desirable that either of the three classes 
ehould extend itself ao as to include a majority of the persons in 
the world, and turn large cities into mere groups of monaateiy, 
barracks, or factory. I do not say that it may not be desirabi* 
that one eity, or one countr}', sacrificed for the good of the rest, 

»8hould become a mass of hairacka or factories. Perhaps, it may 
be well that this England should become the furnace of the 
Torid ; so that the smoke of the island, rising out of the seSj 
ahonld he seen from a hundred leagues away, as if it were a field 
of fierce volcanoes ; and every kind of sordid, foal, or venom- 
oua vrork which in other countries men dreaded or disdained, 
it shonld become England's duty to do, — becoming thus the ufl- 
Bcourer ot tho earth, and taAdng t\Yto V-jcna. vsvetead of the lion 
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upon her shield. I do not, for a moment, deny this ; but, look- 
ing broadly, not at the destiny of England, nor of any country 
in particular, but of the world, this is certain — that mep exclu- 
sively occupied either in spiritual reverie, mechanical destruc- 
tion, or mechanical productiveness, fall below the proper stand- 
ard of their race, and enter into a lower form of being ; and 
that the true perfection of the race, and, therefore, its power 
and happiness, are only to be attained by a life which is neither 
speculative nor productive ; but essentially contemplative and 
protective, which (A) does not lose itself in the monk's vision or 
hope, but delights in seeing present and real things as they truly 
are ; which (B) does not mortify itself for the sake of obtaining 
powers of destruction, but seeks the more easily attainable 
powers of affection, observance, and protection ; which (C), 
finally, does not mortify itself with a view to productive ac- 
cumulation, but delights itself in peace, with its appointed por- 
tion. So that the things to be desired for man in a healthy 
state, are that he should not see dreams, but realities ; that he 
should not destroy life, but save it ; and that he should be not 
rich, but content. 

§ 19. Towards which last state of contentment, I do not see 
that the world is at present approximating. There are, indeed, 
two forms of discontent : one laborious, the other indolent and 
complaining. We respect the man of laborious desire, but let 
us not suppose that his restlessness is peace, or his ambition 
meekness. It is because of the special connection of meekness 
with contentment that it is promised that the meek shall " in- 
herit the earth.'' Neither covetous men, nor the Grave, can in- 
herit anything ;* they can but consume. Only contentment can 
possess. 

§ 20. The most helpful and sacred work, therefore, which 
can at present be done for humanity, is to teach people (chiefly 
by example, as all best teaching must be done) not how "to bet- 
ter themselves,'' but how to " satisfy themselves." It is the curse 
of every evil nation and evil creature to eat, and not be satisfied. 
The words of blessing are, that they shall eat and be satisfied. 

♦ •' There are three things that are never satis&ed, 'j^^ii, Iwmc \5^»^*~ 
not, Jtia enough : the grave ; and the barren womb \ \!ssr, eaiOQ 
miedwM water; and the fire, that saith not. It is eiio\xiea.\** 
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And as there is only one kind of water which quenches all thirst, 
ao there is only one kind of bread which satisfies all hunger, the 
brejul of justice or righteousness ; which hungering afttir, men 
shiill always be filled, that being the bread of Heaven ; but hun- 
gering after the bread, or wages, of uurigUteonsnesa, shall not 

filled, that being the bread of Sodom. 

And, in order to tench men how to be satisfied, it is 

issary fully to understand the art and joy of humble life. — 
is, at present, ■«£ all arts or sciences being the one most need- 
ing study. Humble life — that is to say, proposing to itself no 
future exaltation, hut only a sweet continuance ; not excluding 
the idea of foresight, but wholly of fore-sorrow, and taking no 
troublous thought fur coming days : so, also, nut excluding the 
idea of providence, or provision,* but wholly of accumulation ; — 
the life of domestic affection and domestic peace, full of sensi- 
tiveness to all elementa of costless and kind pleasure ; — there- 
fore, chiefly to the lovehness of the natural world. 

I 22. "What length and severity of labor may be ultimately 
found necessary for the procuring of the due comforts of life, I 
do not know ; neither what degree of refinement it is possible to 
unite with the so-called servile occupations of life : but ibis I 
know, that right economy of labor will, as it is understood, as- 
sign to each man as much as will he healthy for him, and no 
more; and that no refinements are desirable which cannot be 
connected with toil. 

I say, first, that due economy of labor will assign to each 
man the share which is right. Let no technical labor he wasted 
^^(in things useless or unplcasurable ;} and let all physical exe^^ 

^^^H * A biid word, being on] j ' ' foresight" again in Lalin ; but we have^^f 
^^^Pher good English word for tJie sense Into which it has beea warped. ^^M 
f I cannot repeat too often (for it wieniB almost imposaible to arouse ttiB^ 
pubUc mind in the least to a sense of the fact) that the root of all benevo- 
lent and helpful action towards the lower classes consists in the wise direc- 
tion of purchase ; that Is to say, In spending money, as far as possible, only 
tor products of healthful and natural labor. All work with fire ia more or 
leas harmful and degrading ; so also mine, or machinfi labor. TTiey at 
preeent deveJope more intelligence than ruriil labor, but this is only because 
no etiwcittion. properly so called. \ie\n^ p-ven. \o ^^ll■ \n-«CT c\af«s. thfise 
ovcuimtlona are best for them wh\c\v tomi[>e\ ft-cro \o M,\a,\-Q st- - 
tnowledge, discipline them in proacucB ot aL\Q4. aaft ' 
^ 
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tion, BO far oa possible, be utilized, and it will be found no man 
need ever work more thuji is good for him. I believe an im- 
mense gain in tbe bodily lieollh and hapjiiiiess of the upper 
claeeea would follow on their eteadily endeavoring, liowever 
olnmeily, to malce tlie physical exertion they now necessarily 
take in amusements, definitely serviceable. It would he far liot- 
tcr, for instance, that a gentleman should mow his own fields, 
than ride over other people's. 

I 23. Again, respecting degrees of possible refinement, I 

spheres in which thej may raise themselves to podtiong of command. 
Properly- taught, a ploughman ought to be more inti^lligent, as well as mora 
iietkltby. than a miner. 

Ever; nation which desires to emioble itself should endeavor to maintala 
as large a number of pcraous as possible by rural and maritime labor (in. 
eluding flshiiig). I cannot in this place cntor into consideration of the 
relative advantages of different channels of industry. Any one who sin- 
teniy desires lo act upon such knowledge will find do difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. 

I have also several aeries of experiments and inquiries to undertake b6- 
fore I shall be able to speak with security on certaiu points connected with 
education ; but I have no doubt that every child in a civilized countiy 
should be taught the flrst principles of natural history, physiology, and 
medicine ; also lo sing perfectly, so far as it haa capacity, and to draw any 
definite form accurately lo any scale. 

These things it should be taught by requiring Its attendance at school 
not more than throe hours a day, and less if possible (the best part of chil' 
dren's education being in helping their parenta and families). The other 
d^nents of its instruction ought to have respect to the trade by which it is 
to live. 

Modem systems of improvement are too apt to confuse the recreation of 
the workman with his educatioD. He should bo educated for his work be- 
fore he is allowed to undertake it ; and refreshed and relieved while he 
practises it. 

Every effort should be made to induce the adoption of a national cos- 
tume. Cleanliness and neatness in dress ought always to be rewarded by 
. some gratification of personal pride ; and it la the peculiar virtue of a 
national costiune that it fosters and gratifies the wish to look well, without 
inducing the desire to look better than one's neighbors — or the hope, pecu- 
liarly English, of being mlstatten for a person in a higher position of life, 
A costume may indeed become coquettish, but TaieVy VniccesA ot ■mi'^ii ■ 
and though a French bonne or Swiss farm-^r\ may Atcss lo ii» ^aWLtva^ 
to mortify her equals, neither of them ever deMiea ox cxT^eaVa \q'\«i'«^ 
taken for her ml£tress. 
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^■lannot yet speak poaitivoly, because no effort haa yet beeu mude 
^Ko teach refined habits to persons ol simple life. 
^V The idea of such refinemeut has been made to appear absurd, 
^" partly by the foolish ambition of vulgar persona in low life, but 
more by the worse than foolish assumption, acted on so often Iij 
modem advocates of improvement, that " edacation" means 

»toucIiiDg Latin, or algebra, or mneic, or drawing, instead of 
developing or "drawing out" the human eouL 
It may not be the least necessary that a peasant shonld linov 
algebnt, or Greek, or drawing. But it may, perhaps, be botli 
possible and expedient that he should be able to arrange his 
tlioughta clojirly, to speak hia own language intelligibly, to dis- 
cern between right and wrong, to govern hia passions, and to 
receive such pleasures of ear or *ight as his life may render 
accessible to him. I would not have him taught the scienee of 
music ; but most assuredly I would have him taught to sing. I 
would not teach him the science of drawing ; hut certainly I 
would teach him to see ; without learning a single term of 
botany, he slionld know accurately the habits and uses of every 
leaf and flower in his fields ; and nnencnmhered hy any theories 
of moral or political philosophy, he should help his neighbor, 
and disdain a bribe. 

g 24. Many most -valuable conclusions respecting the degree 
of nobleness and refinement which may be attained in servilo ot 
in rural life may be arrived at by a careful study of the noblo 
writings of Blitzius (Jeremias Gotthelf), which conta:in a record 
of Swiss character not less valuable in its fine truth than that 
which Scott has left of the Scottish. I know no ideal cbaraetere 
of women, whatever their station, more majestic than tliat of 
Freneli (ui Ulric Ic Valet de Ferme, and Uh-ic le Fermier) ; or 
of Elise, in the Tour de Jacob ; nor any more exquisitely tender 
iind refined than that of Aenneli in the Fromagerie and AemicU 
in the Miroir des Paysans,* 

§ 25. How far this simple and useful pride, this delicate 

* This last book should be rend carefully by all pcreons interested in 
social questions. It is sufBciently dull as a tale, but is charBcterinod ihrougb- 
out by a rEstrained tragic power of the liiglieet order ; and it would be 
worlli reading, were it only tor llm alot^ u£ Acuaeli, and fer ILc lasl hull 
page of its dose. 
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innocence, might be adorned, or how far destroyed, by higher 
intellectual education in letters or the arts, cannot be known 
without other experience than the charity of men has hitherto 
enabled us to acquire. 

All effort in social improvement is paralyzed, because no one 
has been bold or clear-sighted enough to put and press home 
'this radical question : " What is indeed the noblest tone and 
reach of life for men ; and how can the possibility of it be ex- 
tended to the greatest numbers ?" It is answered, broadly and 
rashly, that wealth is good ; that knowledge is good ; that art is 
good ; that luxury is good. Whereas none of them are good in 
the abstract, but good only if rightly received. Nor have any 
steps whatever been yet securely taken, — nor, otherwise than in 
the resultless rhapsody of moralists, — to ascertain what luxuries 
and what learning it is either kind to bestow, or wise to desire. 
This, however, at least we know, shown clearly by the history 
of all time, that the arts and sciences, ministering to the pride 
of nations, have invariably hastened their ruin ; and this, also, 
without venturing to say that I know, I nevertheless firmly be- 
lieve, that the same arts and sciences will tend as distinctly to 
exalt the strength and quicken the soul of every nation which 
employs them to increase the comfort of lowly Ufe, and grace 
with happy intelligence the unambitious courses of honorable 
toil. 

Thus far, then, of the Rose. 

§ 26. Last, of the Worm. 

I said that Turner painted the labor of men, their sorrow, 
and their death. This he did nearly in the same tones of mind 
which prompted Byron's poem of Childe Harold, and the loveli- 
est result of his art, in the central period of it, was an effort to 
express on a single canvas the meaning of that poem. It may 
be nojr seen, by strange coincidence, associated with two others — 
Caligula's Bridge and the Apollo and Sibyl ; the one illustrative 
of the vanity of human labor, the other of the vanity of human 
life.* He painted these, as I said, in the same tone of mind 

♦ "The Cumsean Sibyl, Deiphobe, was, in her youth, belckN^*^ Vs^ 
Apollo ; who, pTomisiDg to grant her whatever she vfoxA^ «J^, ^<^ ^^ 
a handful of earth, and asked that she might \We aa Taaxscj ^C8 
iraw gr&inB of dust m her hand. She obtained liet T^\iX\OTi. 1 
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which formed the Childp Harold poem, but -with different 
l«a]iaciiy : Turner's sense of beauty was perfect; doeper. there- 
■ fore, far tlian Byron's : only that of Keats and Tennyson being 
pcomparablo with it. And Turner's love of truth was as steni 
I wid [latient as Dante's ; bo that when over these great cajiocitiea 
e the shadows of despair, the wreck is infinitely Btcruer and 
Inore sorrowful. With no sweet home for his childhood,— 
I friendless in youth, — loveless in manhood, — and hopeleas ia 
I fleath, Turner was wliat Dante might have been, without tha 
"bello OTile," without Caeella, without- Beatrice, and without 
I Him who gave them all, and took them all away. 

g 27. I will traeo this Btate of his mind farther, in a littk 
' while. Meantime, I want you to note only the result upon his 
work ; — how, throuj;h all the remainder of his hfe, wherever ho 
looked, he saw min. 

Ruin, and twilight. What was the distinctive effect of light 

[' which he introduced, such as no man had painted before? 

I Brightness, indeed, he gave, as we have seen, because it vk 

tme and right ; but in this he only perfected what others h»d 

attempted. His own favorite light is not ^gl6j but Ilesperiil 

Mg^e-. Failing of the laat raya of snnsot. i'aint breathingof 

rrow of night, 

18. And fading of sunset, note also, on ruin. I cannot 

but wonder that this difference between Turner's work and 

previous art-conception has not been more observed. Konf ol 

. the great early painters draw ruins, except compulsorily. Tlia 

shattered buildings introduced by them are shattered artificially, 

' like models. There is no real sense of decay ; whereas Tumffl 

only momentarily dwells on anything else than ruin. Take up 

the Liber Studiorum. and observe how this feeling of decay anl 

humiliation gives solemnity to al! its simplest subjects ; cvenW 

his view of daily labor. I have marked its tendency in eiWiui' 

t ing the design of the Mill and Lock, but observe its contiiw 

" ance through the book. There is no exultation in thriving citr, 

or mart, or in happy rural toil, or harvest gathering. Oidj th* 

grinding at the mill, and patient striving with liai'd eonditi«a 

have granled lier perpetual youth in return for ber love, but she denied him 
and wusfed inlo the long agea— 'kTiowB, ollaat,, ouly by her voice." — (Seem/ 
aolea on tbe Turner Gallery.) 
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of life. Obser\-e the two disordered and poor farm-yards, cart, 
and ploughshare, and liarrow rotting away ; note tlie pastoral 
by the brook side, with its neglected stream, and haggard trees, 
and bridge with the broken rail, and decrepit children— fever- 
stmck— one sitting stupidly by the stagnant stream ; the other 
in rags, and with an old man's hat on, and lame, leaning on a 
stick. Then the "Hedging and ditching," with its bleak sky 
and blighted trees — hacked, and bitten, and starved by the clay 
soil into something between treea and firewood ; its meanly- 
faced, sickly laborers — pollard laborers, like the willow trunk 
they hew ; and the slatternly peasant-woman, with worn cloak 
and battered bonnet — an English Dryad. Then the Water- 
mill, beyond the fallen steps overgrown with the thislio : itself 
a min, mud-built at first, now propped on both sidea ; — the 
planks torn from its cattle-alied ; a feeble beam, splintered at 
the end, set against the dwelling-honse from the ruined pier of 
the watcrconrse ; the old niilktone — nseless for many a da.y — ■ 
]iaU buried in slime, at the bottom of the wall ; the listless cliil- 
' dren, listless dog, and the poor gleaner bringing her single sheaf 
• to be gronnd. Then the " Peat bog," with its cold, dark rain, 
and dangerous labor. And laat and chief, the mill in the valley 
of the Chartreuse. Another than Turner would have painted 
the convent ; but he had no sympathy with the hope, no mercy 
for the indolence of the monk. He painted the mill in the 
Talley. Pi-ecipice overhanging it, and wildness of dark forest 
round ; blind rage and strength of mountain torrent rolled be- 
neath it, — calm snnset above, but fading from the glen, leaving 
it to its roar of passionate waters and sighing of pine-branches 
in the night. 

g 29. Such is his view of human labor. Of human pride, 
Bee what records. Morpeth tower, roofless and black ; gate of 
^tAd Winchelsea wall, the flock of sheep driven round it, not 
'Sirough it; and Rievaulx choir, and Kirkstall crypt; and' 
t Ptmstanborough, wan above the sea; and Chepstow, with 
fflTowy light tiirough traceried windows ; and Lindisfame, with 
failing height of wasted shaft and wall ; and last and sweetest, 
Saglan, in utter sojitude, amidst the wi\d ^oo&. ol \t% q-^\\.'^^>si- 
.nneej the towers rounded with ivy, and tV\e lo^ftA toa^ dBsJ*.*^ 
■with imdergrowtb, and the brook langmi actvia't ^^'^ *^^ 
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^Hsedgea. Legends of grny knights and enchanted ladies keeping 
^Btlie woodniikii'e children away at the sunset. 
^P These are his types of human pride. Of human love : Pro- 
oris, dying by tho arrow ; Hesperie, by the viper's fang ; and 
Kizpah, more tban dead, beside her children. 

g 30. Such are the lessons of the Liber Studiomm. Silent 
always with a bitter silence, disdaining to tell his meaning, 
when he saw tliere was no ear to receive it. Turner only indi- 
cated thia purpose by slight words of contemptuous anger, when 
he heard of any one's trying to obtain this or the other separata 
snbject as more beautiful than the rest. "Wliat is the use of 
them," he said, " but together i*" * The meaning of the entire 
book was symbolized in the frontispiece, which he engraved with 
his own hand : Tjto at sunset, with tho Rape of Enropa, indi- 
cating the symbolism of tho decay of Europe by that of Tyre, tta 
» beauty passing awny into terror and judgment (Enropa being 
,tiie mother of Minos and Rhadamanthus).f 
* Turner appears never tn have desired, front any one. core in favor of 
his Beparate works. The onJy tiling he would say sometimes was, ■' Keep 
Ihem together." He seemed not to mind how much Ihey were injured, if 
only the record of the thought were left in Uiem, and they were kept in the 
series which would give the key to their meaning. I never saw him, at mj 
father's house, look for an Instant at any of his own drawings : I han 
watched him sitting at dinner .nearly opposite one of his cbicf pictures— hii 
eyes never turned to it. 

But the want of appreciation, nevertheless, touched him sorely ; chiefly 
the not understanding hia meaning. He tried liard one day for a quarter of 
an hour to make me guess what he was doing in the picture of Napoleon, 
before it had been eihibiled, giving me hint after hint ip a rough way ; but 
I could not guess, and he would not tell me. 

1 1 limit myself in this Iwok to mere indication of the tones of his mind, 
illustration of them at any length being as yet impossible. It will be touod 
on examining the series of drawings made by Turner during the fate years 
of Ilia life, in possession of the nation, that they are nearly all made for tlw 
sake of some record of human power, partly victorious, partly conquered. 
There is hardly a single example of landscape painted for its own abslniel 
beauty. Power and desolation, or soft pensiveneas, are the Elements sought 
chiefly in landscape : hence the later skelchea are nearly all among moua- 
tain scenery, and chiefly of {ortreasca, ViWa^jca ot "Wi^aasid roads among 
the wildcat Alps. Tlie pass otlbeSl. GiiVtati, eavlf^nSi^.^«n».^»a,eiliiwffl. 
days, bad kept poaseaaion ol Wa m\n4. uot aa a. ■^vcca qI -owi>i^\.«ai srkot^, 
6ut as a marveUouB road ; an4 Qw s^^aV. iw.Vm.^-w^isKiv^.'wBitt •>*»&.'' 
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§ 31. I need not trace the dark clue farther, the reader may 
follow it unbroken through all his work and life, this thread of 

illustrate with some care in this book, the last he made of the Alps with 
ulif ailing energy, was wholly made to show the surviving of this tormented 
path through avalanche and storm, from the day when he first drew its two 
bridges, in the Liber Studiorum. Plate 81, which is the piece of the tor- 
rent bed on the left, of the real size, where the stones of it appear just on 
the point of being swept away, and the ground we stand upon with them, 
completes the series of illustrations of this subject, for the present, sufS- 
ciently ; and, if compared with Plate 80, will be serviceable, also, in show- 
ing how various in its grasp and its delight was this strange hiunan mind, 
capable of all patience and all energy, and perfect in its sympathy, whether 
with wrath or quietness. Though lingering always with chief affection 
about the St. Gothard pass, he seems to have gleaned the whole of Switzer- 
land for every record he could find of grand hmnan effort of any kind ; I 
do not believe there is one baronial tower, one shattered arch of Alpine 
bridge, one gleaming tower of decayed village or deserted monastery, which 
he has not drawn ; in many cases, roimd and round, again and again, on 
every side. Now that I have done this work, I purpose, if life and strength 
are spared to me, to trace him through these last journeys, and take such 
record of his best-beloved places as may fully interpret the designs he left. 
I have given in the three following plates an example of the kind of work 
which needs doing, and which, as stated in the preface, I have partly al- 
ready' begun. Plate 82 represents roughly two of Turner's memoranda of a 
bridge over the Rhine. They are quite imperfectly represented, because I 
do not choose to take any trouble about them on this scale. If I can en- 
grave them at all, it must be of their own size ; but they are enough to give 
an idea of the way he used to walk round a place, taking sketch after 
sketch of its aspects, from every point or half -point of the compass. * There 
are three other sketches of this bridge, far more detailed than these, in the 
National Gallery. 

A scratched word on the back of one of them, "Rheinfels," which I 
knew could not apply to the Rheinfels near Bingen, gave me the clue to the 
place ; — an old Swiss town, seventeen miles above Basle, celebrated in Swiss 
history as the main fortress defending the frontier toward the Black Forest. 
I went there the moment I had got Turner's sketches arranged in 1858, and 
drew it with the pen (or point of brush, more difficult to manage, but a bet- 
ter instrument) on every side on which Turner had drawn it, giving every 
detail with servile accuracy, so as to show the exact modifications he made 
as he composed his subjects. Mr. Le Keux has beautifully copied two of 
these studies. Plates 83 and 84 ; the first of these is the bridge drawn from 
the spot whence Tiu-ner made his upper memorandum ; afterwards, he 
went down close to the fishing house, and took the second*, m^\v\K^vV^ 
imhesitatin^]7 divides tiie Rhine hy a strong pyxaiiiidal xock, vo. ot^^x \» ^^ 
M group ottirm lines pointing to his main subject, tiic tovjet (^coxo^^r 

ai above); and throws a foaming mass of water a^M ^ ^ 
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^H'Atropns.* I will only point, in conclusion, to the intenaty 

^V villi which Ilia imaginatiou dwelt ulwuys on the three great 

^^F order to give n licller idea of the river's force ; Uie modifications of fom in 

^^ tbe lower itself are atl skilful and mujestic in the highwl degree. Tie 

iJirowing the whole of it liigLer tlian the bridge, taking off the peak from 

its gabb on the left, and lidding tlie little roof-window iu the centre, nuke 

it o perfectly noble mass, insteiul of a. broken and conimon one. I hare 

nddcd the other subject, Plata 84. — though I could not give the Turaet 

drawing which it illustrates, — merely to show the kind of scene wliidi 

ntodcni ambition and folly are destroying tliruughouC Switzerlaud. In 

» Plate 83, a small dark tower is seen in the distance, just on the left of the 
tower of the bridge. Getting round nearly to tbe foot of it, on tbe oulsdB 
of the town, and then turning back bo aa to put the town walla on jonr 
right, you may, I hope, slil! see tlie subject of tbe Iliird plate ; the old 
bridge over the moat, and older wall and towers ; tbe stork's nest on tha 
top of the nearest one ; the moat itself, now nearly filled with softest gna 
and flowers : a little mountain brook rippling down through the midatflf 
them, and the first wooded promontory of the Jura beyond. Had lUein- 
fclden been a place of the least mark, instead of a nearly ruinous Tillage, It 
is just thi» spot of ground which, costing litde or nothing, would have been 
made its railroad station, anil its refreshment- room would have been built 

*out of tlic stones of i)ie towers. 
♦ I have not followed out, aa I ought to have done, had the task been 1« 
painful, my assertion that Turner had to paint not only the labor and tbe 
Borrow of men. but their death. There is no form of violent death whieh 
he has not painted. Pre-eminent in many things, he is pre-eminent ako, • 
bitterly, in this. Durer and Holbein drew the akeleton in its quGBtioning; 
but Turner, like Salvator, as tmder some strange fascination or captivity, 
drew it ul its work. Flood, and fire, and wreck, and battle, and pestileMfl; | 
and solitary death, more fearful BtilL The noblest of all the plates of tia 
Liber Studiorum, except the Via Mala, is one engraved with his own luuUL 
of a single sailor, yet living, dashed in the night against a granite cosst,— 
^_. his body and outstretched hands Just seen in tbe trough of a aiifiiDtibi 
^L wave, between it and the overlianging wail of rock, hollow, polishLil, ani 
^H pale with dreadful cloud and grasping foam. 

^E And remember, also, that the very sign In heaven Itself which, mdj 
understood, is the type of love, was to Turner the type of death. Tlicsnir 
let of the clouds was his symbol of destruction. In his mind it wa.e ihcuilor 
of blood. Bo he used it in the Fall of Carthage. Note hia own TfritlM § 

P words— I 

" While o'er the western wave the entavg^iined sun, | 

In gathering huge a stormy signal spread, j' 

And set portento\is." !■' 

So fie used it in the Slaver, \n fhe A3\t?b«», \ti **^"*^'*'t::^A 
Gold^u ; again and again iu rii^W« -^i^^ >^^ ^«tt«i*ai^ tos«*.^ 
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cities of Carthage, Rome, and Venice — Cnrthage in connection 
especially with the thoughts and etady whiL'h led to the paint- 
ing of the Hesperidea' Giirden, ehoTriug the death which attends 
the vain pursuit of wealth ; Rome, showing the death which at- 
tends the vain pursuit of power ; Venice, the death which at- 
■ tends the viun puranit of beauty. 

How strangely significative, thus underBtood, those last 
Venetian dreams of his become, themselves so beautiful and bo 
frail ; wrecks of all that they were once — twilights of twilight I 
§ 32. Vain beauty ; yet not all in vain. Unlike in birth, 
. tow like in their labor, and their power over the future, these 
masters of England and Veniee^Turner and Giorgiono. But 
,.ten years ago, I saw the liiat traces of the greiitaat works of 
'iHiorgiono yefc glowing, like a scarlet cloud, on the Fondaco de 
ES^Bdeschi.* And though that scaiOet cloud -(sangnigna e fiam- 

' Vhlch one of the Boddeat and most tender is a little sketch of dawn, made 
^ hia last years. It is u small space of level sea shore ; beyond it a fair, 
^loft light in the east ; the last atorm-clouda melting away, ohlique into tha 
litBoming air ; some little vessel — a collier, probably — baa gone down in the 
J^Ight. all hands lost ; a single dog has come ashore. Utterly exhausted, its 
WBbs faiUng under it, and. sioking into the Band, it slnnds bowling and 
^livaiDg. The dawn-clouda have the first starlet upon them, a feeble 
range only, reflected with the same fochlc blood-stain oa the sand. 
I The morning light is uped with a loftier aigniflcance in a drawing made 
F:|B a companion to the Goldau, engraved in the fourtli volume. The Lake 
ilji Zug, which ripplca beneath the sunset in the Goldau, ia lulled in the level 
■e of early cloud ; and the spire of Aari, which is tliero a dark point ot 
;e of the golden lake, is, in the opening light, seen pale against pur- 
1. The sketches for these two subjects were, I doubt not, 
Iftfrom the actual eHeeta of a stormy evening, and the next following 
k ; but both with earnest meaning. The crimson simsel lights the 
ffxif rock tombs, cast upon it hy the fallen IlossboTg ; hut the sunrise 
rith its level rays the two peaks which protect the village that gives 
O Switzerland ; and the orb itself breaks flret through the darkness 
fcvery point ot the pass to the high lake of Egeri, where the libertiM 
HcantoDB were won by the battle-charge of Morgarten. 
rrl have engraved, at the beginning of this chapter, one of the fragmenia 
* Qtese frescos, preserved, all imperfectly indeed, yet with some feeling of 
■ttelr nobleness, by Zanetti. whose words reapeoting them I have c^vifl^eA \'a. 
*t»e text. The one I saw was the first figure gi-veiiVu'\AB"\iwJ«-\ "Ooao-Mt. 
^OsTHTsd la my Plate, the third, Lad wholly pemlied ■, ■faMt eica ■Oaw ifti^-^: 
•^ /( by Zanciri is precious. WTiat impertccttouB ot to^nv e»a. \a "iX^ ■> 
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meggiantc, per cni le pitture cominciarono con dolce violenza a 
rapire il cuore delle genti) may, indeed, melt away into paleness 
of night, and Venice herself waste from her islands as a wreath 
of wind-driven foam fades from their weedy beach ; — that which 
she won of faithful light and truth shall never pass away. 
Deiphobe of the sea, — the Sun God measures her immortality to 
her by its sand. Flushed, above the Avemus of the Adrian 
lake, her spirit is still seen holding the golden bough ; from the 
lips of the Sea Sibyl men shall learn for ages yet to come what is 
most noble and most fair ; and, far away, as the whisper in the 
coils of the shell, withdrawn through the deep hearts of nations, 
shall sound for ever the enchanted voice of Venice. 

visibly, are certainly less Giorgione's than the translator's ; nevertheless, for 
these very faults, as well as for its beauty, I have chosen it, as the best type 
I could give of the strength of Venetian art ; which was derived, be it re- 
membered always, from the acceptance of natural truth, by men who loved 
beauty too well to think she was to be won by falsehood. 

The words of Zanetti himself respecting Giorgione's figure of Diligence 
are of great value, as they mark this first article of Venetian faith : " Gior- 
gione per tale, o per altra che vi fosse, contrassegnoUa con quella spezie di 
mannaja che tiene in mano ; per altro tanto ci cercava le sole bellezze della 
natura, che poco pensando al costume, ritrasse qui ima di queUe donne 
Friulane, che vengono per servire in Venezia ; non alterandone nemmeno 
I'abito, ^ facendola alquanto attempata, quale forse ci la vedea ; senza voler 
sapere che per rappresentare le Virttl, si suole dapittori beUe 6 fresche gio- 
vani immaginare." 

Compare with this what I have said of Titian's Magdalen. I ought in 
that place to have dwelt also upon the firm endurance of all terribleness 
which is marked in Titian's " Notomie" and in Veronese's "Marsyas." In 
order to understand the Venetian mind entirely, the student should place a 
plate from that series of the Notomie always beside the best engraving ho 
can obtam of Titian's " Flora." 

My impression is that the ground of the fiesh in these Giorgione frescos 
had been pure vermilion ; little else was left in the figure I saw. There- 
fore, not knowing what power the painter intended to personify by the 
figure at the commencement of this chapter, I have called her, from hex 
glowing color, Hesperid MglL 



CHAPTER Xn. 
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§ 1. LooKlKG back oyer what I haye written, I find that I 
haye only now- the power of ending this work ; it being time that 
it should end, but not of "concluding'' it; for it has led me 
into fields of infinite inquiry, where it is only possible to break 
off with such imperfect result as may, at anj; giyen moment, 
haye been attained. 

Full of far deeper reyerence for Turner's art than I felt when 
this task of his defence was undertaken (which may, perhaps, be 
eyidenced by my haying associated no other names with his — but 
of the dead, — ^in my speaking of him throughout this yolume),* 
I am more in doubt respecting the real use to mankind of that, 
or any other transcendent art ; incomprehensible as it must 
always be to the mass of men. Full of far deeper loye for what 
I remember of Turner himself, as I become better capable of 
understanding it, I find myself more and more helpless to explain 
his errors and his sins. 

§ 2. His errors, I might say, simply. Perhaps, some day, 
people will again begin to remember the force of the old Greek 
word for sin ; and to learn that all sin is in essence — " Missing 
the mark ;" losing sight or consciousness of heaven ; and that 
this loss may be yarious in its guilt : it cannot be judged by us. 
It is this of which the words are spoken so sternly, " Judge not ;" 

* It is proper, however, for the reader to know, that the title which I 
myself originally intended for this hook was **7\i,mer and the AndenU ;" nor 
did I purpose to refer in it to any other modem painters than Turner. The 
title was changed ; and the notes on other living painters inserted in the 
first volume, in deference to the advice of friends, probably wise ; for unless 
the change had been made, the book might never laa.Ne\»«*'* ^ .cvv 

But as far aa I son concGmt^, I regretted the <^hfijis<& 13 
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which words people always quote, I observe, when they are called 
upon to "do judgment and justice." For it is truly a pleasant 
thing to condemn men for their wanderings ; but it is a bitter 
thing to acknowledge a truth, or to take any bold share in work- 
ing out an equity. So that the habitual modern practical appli- 
cation of the precept, "Judge not," is to avoid the trouble of 
jironouncing verdict, by taking, of any mutter, the pleasantest 
malicious view which first comes to hand ; and to obtain licence 
for our own convenient iniquities, by being indulgent to those of 
others. 

These two methods of obedience being just the two which are 
most directly opposite to the law of mercy and truth. 

§ 3. "Bind them about thy neck." I said, but now, that of 
an evil tree men never gathered good fruit. And the lesson we 
have finally to learn from Turner's life is broadly this, that all 
the power of it came of its mercy and sincerity ; all the failure of 
it, from its want of faith. It has been asked of me, by several of his 
friends, that I should endeavor to do some justice to his char- 
acter, mistaken wholly by the world. If my life is spared, I will. 
But that character is still, in many respects, inexplicable to me ; 
the materials within my reach are imperfect ; and my experience 
in the world not yet large enough to enable me to use them 
justly. His life is to be written by a biographer, who will, I be- 
lieve, spare no pains in collecting the few scattered records which 
exist of a career so uneventful and secluded. I will not antici- 
pate the conclusions of this writer ; but if they appear to me 
just, will endeavor afterwards, so far as may be in my power, to 
confirm and illustrate them ; and, if unjust, to show in what de- 
gree. 

§ 4. Which, lest death or illness should forbid me, this only 
I declare now of what I know respecting Turner's character. 
Much of his mind and heart I do not know ; — ^perhaps, never 
shall know. But this much I do ; and if there is anything in 
the previous course of this work to warrant trust in me of any 
kind, let me be trusted when I tell you, that Turner had a heart 
as intensely kind, and as nobly true, as ever God gave to one pf 
his creatures. I offer, as yet, no evidence in this matter. Wlien 
/ do give it, it shall "be siltei aiici e\fcac. OtsX^ t\:da one fact I 
now record joyfully and solemT^^A'^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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I yeara, anil that during the period of his life when the 
test qualities of liia miod were, iu many respectB, dimimshed, 
Bwhen he was suffering most from tlie evil-speaking of the 
mA, I never heard him say ono depreciating word of living 
r man's work ; I never saw him look an unkind or blame- 
lal look ; I never knew lijm let pass, without some sorrowful re- 
monstrance, or endeavor at mitigation, a hlamcfol word spoken 
^by another. 

Of no man but Turner, whom I have ever known, could I say 
this. And of this kindness and truth* came, I repeat, all his 

•It may perhaps be necessary to explain one or two singular points ot 
^Turner's character, not in defence of this statement, but to show its mean- 
l^kg! In speaking of his truth, 1 use the word in a double sense; — truth to 
^imBelf, ftod to others, 

1> Truth to himself; that is to say, the resolution to do his duty by his art. 
Mod carry all worti: out as well as it could be done. Other painters, for tlio 
Uooet part, modify their work by some reference 1o public tokstc, or measure 
lifot a certain quantity of it for a certain price, or alter facts to show thdr 
'power. Turner never did any of these tilings. The thing the public asked 
>;of him he would do, but whatever it was, only as !te thought it ought to lie 
t.doae. People did not buy his large plcturea; he, with avowed discontent. 
'painted small ones; but instead of taking advantage of the smaller size to 
[gtre, proportionally, less labor, he instantly changed his e.tccution so as to 
ito able lo put nearly as much work into his small drawings as into his large 
I ^oes, though he gave them for half the price. But his aim was always to 
t^taake the drawing as good as he could, or as the subject deserved, irreapee- 
^ttve of price. If he disliked Ins Iheme, he painted it slightly, utterly dis- 
itflainful of the purchaser's complaint. "The purchaser must take his 
iil^ance." If he liked his theme, ho would give three hundred guineas' 
.>jrorth of work for a hundred, and ask no thaniis. It is true, eiceptiooally, 
'4taat he altered the engravings from his designs, so as to meet llic popular 
ijfaMite, but tliis w .3 because he knew the puhliocould not bo got otherwise to 
bIjoIc at his art at all. Tlin own drawings the entire body of the nation re- 
^odiated and despised: "the engravers could make something of Ibem," 
'Mtey said. Turner scornfully took them at their word. , If that Is what you 
■^Hke, take it. I will not alter my own noble work one jot for you, but these 
'iSliugB you siiall have lo yoiir minds; — try lo xino them, and get beyond 
tSieiii. Sometimes, when an engraver came with a plate to be touched, he 
^roidd take a piec« of white chalk in his right hand and of black in bis left: 
P* Which will you have it done with ?" The engraver chose black or white, 
Sb he thought his plalc weak or heavy. Turner tlivcw W\c oCacv v**^ ■*■ 
^baJkaway, an i / wouiii reconstruct Uie plate, wUkltesiAiiei'Vv^'is'iviSsOa* 
''cvtrtlicJcss, even this conce^on. \o Isisfc -^-raio-^ 
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higliest power. And all his failure and error, deep and strange, 
came of his faithlessness. 

Faithlessness, or despair, the despair which has been shown 
already (Vol. III., chap, xvi.) to be characteristic of this present 

so far as it had influence, was injurious to him: he had better not have 
scorned the engravings, but either done nothing with them, or done his best 
His best, in a certain way, he did, never Sparing pains, if he thought the 
plate worth it: some of his touched proofs are elaborate drawings. 

Of his earnestness in his main work, enough, I should think, has been 
already related in this book; but the following anecdote, which I repeat 
here from my notes on the Turner Gallery, that there may be less chance of 
its being lost, gives, in a few words, and those his own, the spirit of his 
labor, as it possessed him throughout his life. The anecdote was communi- 
cated to me in a letter by Mr. Kingsley, late of Sidney College,' Cambridge; 
whose words I give: — " I had taken my mother and a cousin to see Turner's 
pictures; and, as my mother knows nothing about art, I was taking her 
down the gallery to look at the large Hichmond Park, but as we were pass- 
ing the Sea-storm, she stopped before it, and I could hardly get her to look 
at any other picture: and she told me a great deal more about it than I had 
any notion of, though I had seen many sea-storms. She had been in such a 
scene on the coast" of Holland during the war. When, some time afterwards, 
I thanked Turner for his permission for her to see the pictures, I told him 
that he would not guess which had caught my mother's fancy, and then 
named the picture; and he then said, * I did not paint it to be imderstood, 
but I wished to show what such a scene was like: I got the sailors to lash 
me to the mast to observe it; I was lashed for four hours, and I did not ex- 
pect to escape, but I felt bound to record it if I did. But no one had any 
business to like the picture.' * But,' said I, * my mother once went through 
just such a scene, and it brought it all back to her.* * Is your mother a 
painter?' 'No.' *Then she ought to have been thinking of something 
else. ' These were nearly his words ; I observed at the time, he used * record * 
and ' painting,' as the title ' author ' had struck me before." 

He was true to others. No accusation had ever been brought forward 
against Turner by his most envious enemies, of his breaking a promise, or. 
failing in an undertaken trust. His sense of justice was strangely acute; it 
was like his sense of balance in color, and shone continually in little crotchets 
of arrangement of price, or other advantages, among the buyers of his pic- 
tures. For instance, one of my friends had long desired to possess a picture 
which Turner would not sell. It had been painted with a companion; 
which was sold, but this reserved. After a considerable number of years 
had passed. Turner consented to part with it. The price of canvases of its 
size having, in the meantime, doubled, question arose as to what was then 

to be its price. * ' Well, " said TMxneT , ' * ^Vt . \\sA XJaa e,QPDKv«xi\aTv tor so 

much. You must be on the sam^^ tootms" TV52^^^Vd.ti^^^y»\»^^^^ 
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centurj-, and most BorrowfuUy manifested in ita greatest men ; 
bat oxiating in an infiaitely more fatal form in the lower and 
general mind, reacting upon those who onght to be ita teachers. 
g 5. The form whioh the infidelity of England, especially, has 

IHoid a favor; but in mere instinct of equity. Had the price of his pictm-ea 
fUleo, iosWad of risen in the meantime. Turner would have said, " Mr. —~ 
paid so much, and eo must you, " 

But the best proof to which I can refer in this character of liia mind ia in 
Ibe wonderful series of diagrams executed by him for his lecturea on per- 
qiectire at the Itoyal Academy. 1 lind heard it said tlial these lectures were 
'iBeBioient, Barely intelli^ble in acpresaion tliey might be ; but the zealoua 

''dare with wlilch Turner endeavored to do hia duty, is proved by a scrica of 
turge drawings, esquisitely tinted, and often completely colored, all by his 
BWB bond, of the most difficult perspective siibjecls; illustrating not only 
'l^Fections of line, but effects of light, witb a care and completion which 
would put the work of any M^nary teocber to utter shtune. In teaching 
^a«»Uy. he would neither waste bis time nor spare it; he would look over 
It Htudenl's drawing, at the academy, — point to a defective part, make a 

. Mnttch on the paper at the side, Baying nothing: if the student saw what 
'WBs wanted, and did it. Turner was delighted, and would go on with him, 
^ring hint after hint; but if the student could not follow. Turner let! him, 
0UGh experience aa I have bad in teaching, leads mc more and more to per- 

,4>dve that he was right. Explanations are wasted time. A man who can 
Be, understands a touch; a man who cannot, mi^junderatands an oration. 

One of the points in Turner which increased the general falseneaa of 
Sntpresaion respecting him was a curious dislike he bad to appear kind. 
Sntwing, with one of bis best friends, at the bridge of St. Martin's, tbo 
fttend got into great difficulty over a colored sketch. Turner lookeii over 
^^n a little while, then said, in a gnimbling way — " I haven't got any 
JWper I like ; let me try yours. " Receiving a block book, he disappeared 
Air an hour and a half. Returning, lie threw the book down, with a growl, 

'4»]ring — " 1 can't make anything of your paper." There were tlu^e sketches 

i^DB it, in three distinct states of progress, showing the process of coloring 
l^xnn beginning to end. and clearing tip every difficulty which hia friend 

[ind got into. When he gave advice, elao, it was apt to come in the form of 

Ik keen question, or a quotation of some' one else's opinion, rarely a stale- 

.•aont ot hia own. To the same person producing a sketch, which bad no 
■special charneter: "What are yon in leareh oft" Note Ibis esipression. 

.^!(timer knew that passionate seeking only leads to passionate finding. 

Sometimes, hovrever, the advice would come witti a startling distinctness. 

jAcbnrch spireharingbeenleft out in a Rfcetehof a town — "Why did ^om. 

^otputthai in f" "I hadn't time." "Tbcu you a\io\A4 \,i&.a ». s^'^'** 

tOVFB milled to ynar capacity. " 

S^ay people would have gone away considurins ^^^ mi\»smM.. 
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s one hitherto unheard of in human history. No nation 
irer before deiJared boldly, by print and word of mouth, that ita 
religion was good for ahow, but '■ would not work." Over and 
r ngnin it has happened that nations have denied their gods, 
f but they denied them bravely. The Greeks in their decline 
L jested at their religion, and frittered it away in flatteries and fine 
arts ; the French refused theirs fiercely, tore down their altars 
and brake their carven images. The question about God with 
both tliese nations was Btil!, even in their decline, fairly put, 
though falsely answered. '• Either there is or is not a Supreme 

»Buler ; we consider of it, declare tliere is not, and proceed accord- 
ingly." But we English have put the matter in an entirely new 
light : " There is a Supreme Huler, no question of it, only He 
cannot rule. His orders won't work. He will be quite satisfied 

it was only a sudden flash from Turner's earnest requiremenL of wliolenosa 
or perfcctnosa of coupeption. "' Whatever you do, large or sraall. do it 
wholly; tukc a slight suliject if you will, but don't leave things out." But 
the principal reason for Turner's having got the reputation of always re- 
fusing advice was, that artisU came to him in a state of mind in which he 
knew tliey could not receive it. Virtually, the entire conviction of the 
artists of liis time respecting him was, that he had got a secret, which he 
could tirll, if he liked, that would make them nil Turners. They came to 
him wilh this general formula of request clearly in Iheir henrls, if not 
deflnitely on their lips: " You know, Mr. Turner, wo are all of us quite as 
clever aa you are, and eould do all that very well, and we should rcoliy like 
to do a little of it occasionally, only we haven't quite your trick; there's 
something in it, of course, which you only found out hy accident, and it is 
very ill-natured and unkind o( you not to tell ub how the thing is done; 
what do you ruh your colors over wilh, and where ought we to put in the 
black patches?" This was tho practical meaning of the artiaticnl question. 
iDg of his day. to which Turner very resolvedly made no answer. On U» 
contrary, he took great care that any tricks of execution he actually did use 
should not be known. 

His pnteticid answer to their questioning being as follows: — " You are 
indeed, many of you, as clever as L am ; but this, which you think a secret, 
ia only the result of sincerity and toil. If you have not sense enough to see 
this without asking me, you have not sense enough to believe me, if I tell 
you. True, I know some odd methods of coloring. I hav« found thtiln 
out for myself, and they suit me. They would not suit you. They wituJd 
do you uo real good; and it would do me much harm to have you raimick- 
leg ciy ways of work, without knowledge of their meaning. If you wanti ■ 
^^metboda £t for you, find them out lot jcMis^Viua. "« -s>™ "moot disco«M|J 
^Httptu, iieither could you use Ihcm." 1^^| 

^m ^ ^^.^ 
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with euphonious and respectful repetition of them. Execution 
would be too dangerous under existing circumstances, which He 
certainly never contemplated." 

I had no conception of the absolute darkness which has cov- 
ered the national mind in this respect, until I began to come into 
collision with persons engaged in the study of economical and 
})olitical questions. The entire naivete and undisturbed imbe- 
cility with which I found them declare that the laws of the 
Devil were the only practicable ones, and that the laws of God 
were merely a form of poetical language, passed all that I had 
ever before heard or read of mortal infidelity. I knew the fool 
had often said in his heart, there was no God ; but to hear him 
Bay clearly out with his lips, " There is a foolish God," was some- 
thing which my art studies had not prepared me for. The 
French had indeed, for a considerable time, liinted much of the 
meaning in the delicate and compassionate blasphemy of their 
phrase ** le ion Dieu" but had never ventured to put it into 
more precise terms. 

§ 6. Now this form of unbelief in God is connected with, and 
necessarily productive of, a precisely equal unbelief in man. 

Co-relative with the assertion, "There is a foolish God," is 
ihe assertion, "There is a brutish man." "As no laws but 
those of the Devil are practicable in the world, so no impulses 
but those of the brute" (says the modem political economist) 
"are appealable to in the world." Faith, generosity, honesty, 
zeal, and self-sacrifice are poetical phrases. None of these things 
can, in reality, be counted upon ; there is no truth in man which 
can be used as a moving or productive power. All motive force 
in him is essentially brutish, oovftous, or contentious. His 
power is only power of prey : otherwise than the spider, he cannot 
design ; otherwise than the tiger, he cannot feed. This is the 
modem interpretation of that embarrassing article of the Creed, 
"the communion of saints." 

§ 7. It has always seemed very strange to me, not indeed that 
this creed should have been adopted, it being the entirely neces- 
sary consequence of the previous fundamental article ; — ^but that 
no one should ever seem to have any misgivings about it ;— " 
practically, no one bad seen how strong work idos dLOH^Xs 
iow eitber for hire, or for hatred, it n^Tex l[xadL\>ee!iv dio. 
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that no amonnt of pay had ever made a good soldier, a 
teacher, a good artist, or a good workman. You |iay yot 
diers and sailors so many pence a day, at which rated snr 
will do good fighting for yon ; another, l>ad fighting. ] 
you will, the entire goodness of the fighting dcpeuda, alw» 
its being done for nothing ; or rather, lesa than nothing, i 
expectation of no pay hut death. Examine the work of 
Bpiritnal teachers, and yon will find tlie Btatistical law 
them is, "The less pay, the better work." Examino als* 
writers and artists ; for ten pounds you shall have a Paradise 
and for a plate of figs, a Durer drawing ; but for a rail 
money sterling, neither. Examine your men of science 
by starvation, Kepler will discover the laws of the orha of 
for you ; — and, driven out to die in the street, Swamn 
shall discover the laws of life for yon — such hard terms i 
make with you, these brutish men, who can only be hod fi 
§ 8. Neither is good work over done for hatred, any 
than hire — ^hut for love only. For love of thdr country, or 
loader, or their duty, men fight steadily; but for 
plunder, feebly. Your signal, "England expects every 
do his duty." they will answer ; your signal of blaek Hug"! 
death's head, they will not answer. And verily tliey will 
it no more in commerce than in battle. The cross bones 
make a good shoii-sign, you will find ultimately, any ra( 
a good battle-standard. Not the cross bones, but the on 
§ 9. Now the practical result of this infidelity in mar 
utter ignorance of all the ways of getting his right wori 
him. From a given quantity of human power and inte 
produce the least possible result, is a problem solved, nea 
mathematical precision, by the present methods of the 
economical procedure. The power and intellect are en 
With the best soldiers, at present existing, wc survive' in 
and but survive, because, by help of Providence, a man 
we have kept all his life irt command of a company foi 
way at the age of seventy so far up as to obtain permii 
save OS, and die, unthanked. With the shrewdest thinkers" 
the world, we have not ■vot swccetAei m sCT"(\"rin5; at any natioi 
oonviotion reRpectinir tVic nw? o^\\^e, KTv?i-«\'<;ft.ftvt\Rs*,' 
aoLmatmai in the world, -we 6vc\\a-mffl\Q-BB,««-TB.sst«!^"-< 
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I building for our Honses of Talk^ of the delightfulness and util- 
ity of which (perhaps roughly classing the Talk and its taber- 
oacle together), posterity will, I believe, form no yery grateful 
BBtiinate ; — ^while for sheer want of bread, we brought the ques- 
aon to the balance of a hair, whether the most earnest of our 
jroniig painters should give up his art altogether, and go to Aus- 
tralia, — or fight his way through all neglect and obloquy to the 
painting of the Christ in the Temple. 

§ 10. The marketing was indeed done in this case, as in all 
Dthers^ on the usual terms. For the millions of money, we got 
fi mouldering toy : for the starration, five years' work of the 
prime of a noble life. Yet neither that picture, great as it is, 
nor any other of Hunt's, are the best he could have done. They 
are the least he could have done. By no expedient could we have 
repressed him more than he has been repressed ; by no abnega- 
tion received from him less than we have received. 

My dear friend and teacher, Lowell, right as he is in almost 
everything, is for once wrong in these lines, though with a noble 
Wrongness ; — 

** Disappointment's dry and bitter root, 
Envy's harsh berries, and the choking pool 
Of the world's scorn, are the right mother-milk 
To the tough hearts that pioneer their kind." 

They are not so ; love and trust are the only mother-milk of 
my man's soul. So far as he is hated and mistrusted, his pow- 
ers are destroyed. Do not think that with impunity you can fol- 
low the eyeless fool, and shout with the shouting charlatan ; and 
that the men you thrust aside with gibe and blow, are thus 
sneered and crushed into the best service they can do you. I 
have told you they will not serve you for pay. They cannot serve 
you for scorn. Even from Balaam, money-lover though he be, 
no useful prophecy is to be had for silver or gold. From Elisha, 
savior of life though he be, no saving of life — even of children's, 
who *' knew no better," — is to be got by the cry, Go up, thou 
bald'-head. No man can serve you either for purse or curse ; 
neither kind of pay will answer. No pay is, indeed, T<ic^\^^\'6 
by anj true man ; hut power is receivable "by \v\m, m ^•^ 
fi^jbdtb you give him. So far only as you gi\e\imi ^ 
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he Bcrro yon ; that is the mcaniDg of the question which hii 
Uaeter a^hs alwajB, "Bt'liovest thtm tliat I am able ?" Anf 
from every one of His servants — to the end of time — if yon girt 
thera the Capernaum measure of faith, you shall have faaa 
them Capernaum measure of works, and no more. 

Do not think that I am irreverently comparing great and 
Bmall things. The system of the world is entirely one; Einill 
things and great are alike part of one mighty whole. As titt 
flower is gnawed by frost, so every Imman heart is gnawed ]g 
faithleasneBB. And as surely, — as irrevocably, — as the fmit-hid 
falls before the eaat wind, bo fails the power of the kindal 
human heart, if yon meet it with poison. 

g 11. Now the condition of mind in which Turner 
his great work was simply this : " What I do must 
rightly ; but I know also that no man now living in Euro] 
to understand it ; and the better I do it, the less he will 
meaning of it." There never was yet, so far as I can 
read, isolation of a great spirit so utterly desolate. Call 
had succeeded in making other hearts share his hope, 

s put to hardest trial ; and knew that, by help of Heai 
conld finally show that he was right. Kepler and Galileo 
demonstrate their conclusions up to a certain point ; 
they felt they were right, they were sure that after deathj 
work would be acknowledged. But Turner conld demoi 
nothing of what he had done — saw no security that aft 
he would be understood more than he had been in life. 
another Tnrner could apprehend Turner. Such praise as( 
ceived was poor and superficial ; he regarded it far less thi 
sure. My own admiration of him was wild in enthneii 
it gave him no ray of pleasure ; he could not make me 
time understand his main meanings ; he loved mo-, hot 
nothing for what I said, and was always trying to hinc 
from writing, hecanse it gave pain to his fellow artists, 
praise of other persons he gave not even the ackuowledgmf 
this sad affection ; it passed by him as murmur of the 
and most justly, for not one of his own special powers wbs 
perceived by the ■woT\d. 1 '^na.'je. so.\i to otviA^vw \ilace that 
fH'oat modem artiata w\V\ own tVwt o\>\\^'Oww V's\«wv 
They will ; but they are m cttoi "m ^V\a 
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when I qnoted it as a Kign of their respect. Close analysis of the 

* portiona of modern art founded on Turner has since shown me 
that in every case his imitators misunderstood him: — that they 
caught merely at superficial hrilliancies, and never saw the roal. 
character of his mind or hia work. 

And at this day, while I write, the catalogue allowed to be 

I Bold at the gates of the National Gallery for the inatruction of- 

the common people, describes Calcott and Claude as the grentes 

1 artists. 

§ 13. To censure, on the other hand, Turner was acutely sen- 

Bitive, owing to his own natural kindness ; he felt it, for himself, 

. or for otliers, not as criticism, hut as cruelty. He knew thai 

F however little his higher powers could be seen, he had at least 

* done as much as ought to have saved him from wanton insult ; 
and the attacks upon him in his later years were to him not 

I merely contemptible in their ignorance, but amazing in their 
I ingratitude. "A man may be weak in his age," he said to me 
■ oiice, at the time when he felt he was dying ; " but you should 
C not tell him so." 

* § 13. What Turner might have done for ns, had he received 
help and love, instead of disdain, I can hardly trust myself to 

" imagine. Increasing calmly in power and loveliness, his woric 

would have formed one mighty series of poems, each great aa 

' that which I have interpreted, — the Hesperidea ; but becoming 

(■brighter and kinder as he advanced to happy ago. Soft as Cor- 
Teggio's, solemn as Titian's, the enchanted color would hava. 
glowed, imperishable and pure ; and the aubtlo thoughts risen ' 
into loftiest teaching, helpful for centuries to come. 
.• What we have asked from him, instead of this, and what r&- 
oeived, we know. But few of us yet know how trne an image 
those darkening wrecks of radiance give of the shadow which 
gained sway over his once pure and noble soul. 

§ 14, Not unresisted, nor touching the heart's core, nor any 
of the old kindness and truth : yet festering work of the worm— 
I inexplicable and terrible, such as England, by her goodly gar- 
- dening, leaves to infect lier earth-flowers. 

* So far as in it Jay, this century has caaati CTct^ icfaBcS.'-&fc 
m great men, wboae hearts were kindest, atiA -wVoae e,-^mts. -w-w** 
r petceptire of the work ot God, to die wiXkoMA. Vd^ea ■.—?«»'* 
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^H.-SeaU, ByroD, Shelley, Turner. Great Kiigland, of the Iron-heart 
^Hau>w, not of tho Lion-heart ; for these bouIs of hur children an 
^Bvucount may perhaps be one day requirod uf htr. 
^* § 15. Sho has not jot read often enough that old story of the 

Samaritan's mercy. Ho whom he saved was going down from 
Jerusalem to Jerioho — to the accursed city (so the old Churci 

»use.d to understand it). He should not hare left Jerusalem ; it 
vaa his own fault that he went out into the desert, and fall 
Hnong the thieves, and was left for dead. Every one of tbeae 
English children, in their day, took tho desert hypatb lis he did, 
and foil among fiends — took to making bread out of stones at 
their bidding, and then died, torn and famished ; careful Eng- 
land, in her pure, priestly dress, passing by on the other side. 
So fur as we are concerned, that is tho acooont we have to give 
of them. * 

g lli. So far as Ihe^ are concerned, I do not fear for them ;— 
there being one Priest who never passes by. The longer I 
live, the more clearly I see how all souls are iu His hand— tho 
mean and the great. Fallen on the earth in their baaeneBS,-or 

» lading as the mist of morning in their goodness ; still in the 
.hand of the potter as the clay, and in the temple of their master 
&B tho cloud. It was not tho mere bodily death that He con- 
quered — that death had no sting. It was this spiritual death 
which He conquered, so that at last it should be swallowed up— 
mark the word — not in life ; but in victory. As the dead Iwdy 
shall be raised to life, so also the defeated soul to victory, if only 
it has been tighting on its Master's side, has made no coveaaot 
with death ; nor itself bowed its forehead for his seal. Blind 
from the prison-house, maimed from the battle, or mad from 
the tombs, their souls sliall surely yet sit, astonished, at His feet 
who giveth peace. 

t§ 17. Who giveth peace ? Many a peace we have made and 
flamed for ourselves, but the falsest is in that marvellons thought 
that we, of all gonorationa of the earth, only know the right; 
dtoi 



' ' The priest lieV4 V^e viiwn«*- ' 
Oompioc the words ot 1796 ■willi itoac ol "V^S- 



It is stnmge that the last worda Turner over uttiiched to a pictun 
■old iave been theae :— 
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sad that to U8^ at last, — and us alone, — ^all the Bcheme of God, 
«bont the salvation of men, has been shown. " This is the light 
in which we are walking. Those vain Greeks are gone down to 
their Persephone for ever — Egypt and Assyria, Elam and her 
multitude, — uncircumcised, their graves are round about them 
— ^Pathros and careless Ethiopia — ^filled with the slain. Eome, 
with her thirsty sword, and poison wine, how did she walk in 
her darkness ! We only have no idolatries — ours are the seeing 
eyes ; in our pure hands at last, the seven-sealed book is laid ; to 
our true tongues entrusted the preaching of a perfect gospel. 
Who shall come after us ? Is it not peace ? The poor Jew, 
Zimri, who slew his master, there is no peace for him : but, for 
us ? tiara on head, may we not look out of the windows of 
heaven ?^ . 

§ 18. Another kind of peace I look for than this, though I 
hear it said of me that I am hopeless. 

I am not hopeless, though my hope may be as Veronese's, the 
dark-veiled. 

Veiled, not because sorrowful, but because blind. I do not 
know what my England desires, or how long she will choose to 
do as she is doing now ; — ^with her right hand casting away the 
Bonis of men, and with her left the gifts of God. 

In the prayers which she dictates to her children, she tells 
them to fight against the world, the flesh, and the devil. Some 
day, perhaps, it may also occur to her as desirable to tell those 
children what she means by this.^ What is the world which they 
are to " fight with," and how does it difl!er from the world which 
they are to *' get on in" ? The explanation seems to me the 
more needful, because I do not, in the book we profess to live 
by, find anything very distinct about fighting with the world. I 
fold something about fighting with the rulers of its darkness, 
and something also about overcoming it ; but it does not follow 
that this conquest is to be by hostility, since evil may be over- 
come with good. But I find it written very distinctly that God 
loved the world, and that Christ is the light of it. 

§ 19. What the much-used words, therefore, mean, I cannot 
tell. But this, I believe, they should mean. That th^re la^ m- 
deed, one world which is full of care, and desire, «jiftL\vaX.^^^'- ^ 
rorJd of war, of which Christ iff not tho liglit, ^\iiOcL yxA' 
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had etraiglit from the lips of the Light of the vor]^^ 

He apparently thought sufficient prayer for them, tl 
anything about going to another world; only son 
another government coming into this ; or rather, no 
but the only government, — that government which w 
tute it a world indeed. New heavens end new eartl 
no more without form and void, but sown with fruit 
eousneBS, Firmament, no more of passing doud, bul 
risen out of the crystal sea — cloud in which, as Ho wu 
ceived up, bo He shall again come with power, and 
shull see Him, and all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
Him. 

Kindreda of the earth, or tribes of it I* — the "ea 
ten," the Ohaos children — children of this present w 
its desolate seas and its Medusa clouds : the Dragon 
merciless : they who dealt as clouds without water 
clouds, by whose sight men were turned into stone ;- 
must surely eome for their wailing. 

!0. "Thy kingdom come," wo are hid to aslt tl 
how shall it come ? With power and great glory, it if 
and yet not with observation, it is also written. iStra 
dm! Yet its strangeness is renewed to us with eTwr 
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because men loye chaos best ; and the Night, with her daugh- 
ters. That is still the only question for us, as in the old Ellas days, 
** If ye will receive it." With pains it may be shut out still from 
many a dark place of cruelty ; by sloth it may be still unseen for 
many a glorious hour. But the pain of shutting it out must 
grow greater and greater : — ^harder, every day, that struggle of 
man with man in the abyss, and shorter wages for the fiend's 
work. But it is still at our choice ; the simoom-dragon may 
still be served if we will, in the fiery desert, or else God walking 
in the garden, at cool of day. Coolness now, not of Hesperus 
over Atlas, stooped endurer of toil ; but of Heosphorus over 
Sion, the joy of the earth.* The choice is no vague or doubtful 
one. High on the desert mountain, full descried, sits throned 
the tempter, with his old promise — ^tho kingdoms of this world, 
and the glory of them. He still calls you to your labor, as Christ 
to your rest ; — labor and sorrow, base desire, and cruel hope. 
So far as you desire to possess, rather than to give ; so far as you 
look for power to command, instead of to bless ; so far as your 
own prosperity seems to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, 
of any kind, with other men, or other nations ; so long as the 
hope before you is for supremacy instead of love ; and your de- 
sire is to be greatest, instead of least ; — ^first, instead of last ; — so 
long you are serving the Lord of all that is last, and least ; — the 
last enemy that shall be destroyed — Death ; and you shall have 
death's crown, with the worm coiled in it ; and death's wages 
with the worm feeding on them ; kindred of the earth shall you 
yourself become ; saying to the grave, ** Thou art my father ;'* 
and to the worm, *' Thou art my mother, and my sister." 

I leave you to judge, and to choose, between this labor, and 
the bequeathed peace ; this wages, and the gift of the Morning 
Star ; this obedience, and the doing of the will which shall en- 
able you to claim another kindred than of the earth, and to hear 
another voice than that of the grave, saying, ** My brother, and 
sister, and mother." 

* Ps. xlvlii. 2. — This joy it is to receive and to give, because its oflacers 
(gpyemors of its acts) are to be Peace, and its exactors (governors of its deal- 
ings), Righteousness.— Is. Ix. 17. | 

m 
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MODERN PAINTERS. 



AlguiUe BlaiiiSre, iv. 18fl, 188. 890; 
Bouchard, iv. 30. 186, SOO, BOft- 
211; de Chamouni, iv, 163, 183; 
dea Charmoz, iv, 177. 190, IBl, 
193, 206; du Oouti, Iv. 306; du 
Moine. iv. 189 (note); du Plan, iv. 
187; Pourri (Chamouni), iv. 196, 
214; de Varens (Chamouni), iv. 
16L 

AletBcli glacier, ravine of, iv. aW. 

Alps. Hnglfi bultreas of the chnJn of 
Jungfrnu and Geinmi. iv. 286. 

Amiens, poplar groves of, iii. 181, iv. 
848; hanks of the Somme at, Iv. 
10 (note). 

Anneoy. lake of. cIiIIb round, iv. 847. 

Apennme, the Lomhard. iii, plate 14. 

Ardon (Valaia), got^ of, iv. 133. 

BeauvBJa. destruction of old houaea 

at, ii. 6 (note). 
Berne, sceDcry of lowland districts 

of, V. 83, iv. 183. 
Bietschhorn, peak of. ir. 178. 
Bolton Abbey (Yorkaliire), iv. 349. 
Breven (Chiunouoi), precipices of. 



Cbatnouoix, beauty of pine-gladcs, 

V. 83. See Valley. 
Oliaitres, cathedral, aculptnra on, v, 

35. 
Ouae. valley of. iv. 144. 
Col d'Anterne. iv. 134. 
Col de Ferret, iv. 124. 
Cormayeur, valley of, iv. 176. 
Cumberland, liiUs of, iv. 91. 
Cyrene, ixeaery of, v. 300. 






banks of, 'iv. 287. 



Dent de Morclea (Talaia), peaks o( 

iv. 160. 
Dent du Midi de Bex, structure of, 

iv. 341. 
Derbyahire, limestone hilla o^ IT. 

100. 
Derwcnt, hanks of, iv. 297. 

Ei{,'er (Grindelwald), position of, iv. 

166. 
Engelberg, Hill of Angela, v, 86, 

Faido, pass of (St. Gotliard), iv. 21. 
Finslflr-Aartiorn {Beraese Alps), peak 

of. iv. 184, 178. 
Florence, destruction of old streetc 

and frescoes in, ii. 7 (note). 
France, scenery and vaileva of, i; 

130, 350; iv. S97. 844. 
Fribourg, district surrounding, iT.i 



133; 



;8 of. i 



6 (note). 



in, ii. 
Goldau.' valley of. iv. 813, 
Grande Jorasse (Col de Ferret), po^ 

lion of, iv. 166. 
Grindelwiild valley, iv, 18t 

Ilighlaud valley, described, v, 308, 



Lago Maggiore, effect of. destroyed 

tiy quarries, iv, 130. 
Langholme. rock* near. iv. 131, 
Lanlerbiunnen CYiSa, «.tvK,\,-Mi iA;w 

149, _ 

Loire. desciitfaQO. ol '"to c»SMWa, 
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LOCAL ISDES. 



Lucca, Ron Michde, moaurB on. L 
10ft; tnmli Id Cntliedral of. iu tO. 

Loc4<nF, wooden liridgrs st. iv. 825, 
87S : lake. nboKs of, the i 
temple. T, 80, 87. 

Matlock, tia Odlli, v. 307. 

Uiitlcrliont (Mont Cervin), a. . . 
of, iv. 1«0, 181. 387. MO; from Zcr- 
ninit. Iv. 8SS, 380; from lUffel- 
horn. iv. 280. 

Milan, Mulplure in catliedrol, U. 

Unntnnvcn. view from, Iv. 178. 
Hontsgne dc In CAte, cksU of, iv. 

206, 208. 212. 2S3; v. 121. 
HonlaKDO do Tttcousy, iv. 30A, SD8, 

Sia7282;v. 131. 
Honlogne de Tacond; (Chamounl). 

ridges of. i. ^g. 
MontB«ne dc Vergi, iv. 347, 
Moot Blluic. arrangemeDt of beds in 

ctutin of. iv. 174 (note). 8H. 
Monle RoBB. iv. 165. 
Monl Pilate, v. IM; iv. 227. 
UoDte Viso, peikk of, iv. 178. 

Niagara, channel of. It. 09. 
Normandy, hilla of, iv. 353. 
Nuremberg, description of, v. 282- 



's College, front of, I 



F^lerina Cascade (Valley of Cha- 



Petit Saiiivc, iv. 101. 

Rhone, valley of, iv. 95. 
RhcinfcMcn (SwitMriand), descrip- 
tion of, V. 335 (note). 
Riffothorn, precipices of, iv. 334 



Rome, pursuit of art in, i. 4; Tem- 

Ele of Antoninus and Fauslua, grif- 
n on, Ui. 100, 



BcliaufFhausen, fail of. 



34S; 



Schreckhorn (Bernese Alps), iv. IBi 
Si-otland. hills of. iv. 91, 125. 
Bion (Valais), description of (mona 
< tain rioom), iv. 38&^11. 
Bvdtxerland, character of, how da- 



itroyed by foreigners, \^ 
ivays, V. 825. 



874; 



ways, 

Taconsy. Tacondy. See Mont^BK 
Tpm, banks of, iv. 297. 
Thames, description of. v. 
Toura, destruction of 

buildings in, iL 6 (note). 
Trient. valley of (mounl^n glooi 

r.Mi 

Underwalden, pine hills of, v. 87, 



Yalais, canton, iv. 160,' faiiies'l 

Valley of Chamouni, iv. 177, 
formation of, iv. 165; how sp 
hy (luarries, iv. 131; ofCtuse, 
144; of Conaayer, iv. 178; 
Orindcwald. iv. 1(16; of FrQ^ 
(Canton of Berne), v. 86. 

Venice, in the eigliteenth ceutun 
110; modem restoralioDs in, 11 
(nolo); Quay of the Rialto. nuri 
scene on, i. 843; St Mark-a, i 
sales on, i. 348; described, v. 8 
See Topical Index. 

Verona, griffln on cathedral of, 
lUO; ^D Zeuo, sculpture on U 
in, V. 46. 

Villeneuve, mountains of, iv. S 
287. 

Vosgea, crags of. iv. 153. 

Wales, hills of. iv. 125. 
Weisshorn, pcjik of, 178. 
Wetterhom (Qrindelwuld), iv. 1 

178. 
Wharfe (TorkaMre), ahores of, 



baddleback (Cumberiand), i. 2ft9, \ 
SMiJeacbe, plain of the Arvo ftl, V. \ 
£?S; walk near, UL 186. 
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HEFE2KED TO ] 



&B0elico da Flesole. angel choirs of, 
U.S&4; altaiiied llie bighcst iH'uuty. 
ii. 136; cramped by traditioniil 
treatment, ii. ITS; decoration of, 
U. ai0; dlfltasces of, Iv. S55: finish 
of, ii. 83, iii. 132; Ma hatred of 
fog, iv. G5; iaHuence of hills up- 
on, iv. 855; introduction of por- 
traiture in pictures by, ii. 120, iii. 33; 
bin piirity of life, ill. 72; Bpirltuoj 
beauty of, iii. 38; treatment of 
Passion subjects by, ii. 128; uni- 
eonof vXf>res8ionalM;ith pictorial 
powerin, iii. 38; fonlrasl between, 
snd Wouvcrmuns, v. 283; con- 
trast between, and Salvator. v. 
288; Picturca referred to— Annun- 
ciation, ii. 174; Cnirifixion, i. 82, 
ii. 220; Infant Christ, u. 233; Last 
Judgment, i. 8&: Lost Judgment 
and Pftradise^ ii. 234, iii. 67 ; 
Spirits in Prison at the Feet of 
Christ, fresco in St. Mark's, ii. r* 
(note); St. Dominic of Flesole, ii. 
S6: Vitadi C^iriato, Ii. 319. 

Alt-Union, (liristian Vanquishing 
Apoiiyon (ideal stones), iv. 807. 

Bandinelli, Cacus, il 184; Hercules, 
ii. 184. 

Bartolomeo. inlreduction of portrait- 
ure by, ii, 120. 

Bartolomeo, Fra. Pictures referred 
to— Lnst .Tudsmenl, ii. 183; St. 
Stephen, ii. 234. 

Bssaitl, Marco, open skies of, i. 84. 
Picture— St. Stephen, ii. 334. 

Bellini, Gentile, architecture of the 
Renaissance style, i. 103. 107; in- 
troduction of portrailitre in pic- 
turt», ii. 130. 

Bellini. Olornani, finish of, ii. 83; 
hatred of fog. iv, ffl); introduction 
of portrmlure in pictures, ii, 138; 



landscape of, 1. 85. iv. 36; lumi- 
nous skies of, il. 44; unison of ex- 
pressionat and pictorial power In, 
iii. 29; use of mountain distances, 
iv. 300; reflncmcntand sntdution, 
i. 85. Pictures referred to — Ma-, 
donna at Milan, 1. 85; Sac PYoa- 
cesco della Vigna at Venice, 1. 8" 
St. Christopher, ii. 120; St. J 
rome, ii. 216; St. Jeroine in U 
Church of San Chrysoatomc, 
85. 

Berghem, landscape, Bulwlch Gal- 
lery, i. 37, ill 126. V. 283. 

Blaeklock, drawing of tbe inferior 
hills, i. 807. 

Blake, Illustrations of the Book of 
Job, iii. 88. 

Bouifazio. Camp of tsrvel, Hi. 318; 
what subjects treated by, v. 221. 

Both, failures of, L 187, v. 315. 

Bmn^no. base erotesqlie, Ui. S8. 
Pictures reftrr^ to— Christ Visit- 
ing the Spirits in Prison, ii. 5fl 

Buonarotti. Michael Angela, anato- 
my interfering with the divinity of 
figures, ii. 231; conception of nu- 
man form, ii. 134, 13fi; complo- 
tion of detail, iii. ISS; finish of, 
ii. 88; influents of mountains up- 
on, iv. 358; use of symbol, ii. 21Sj 
repose in, ii. 69 (note); impetuous 
execution of, ii. 187 (note); ex- 
pression of inspiration by, ii. 814. . 
Pictures referred to— Bacchus, il, 
186 (note); Daniel, 1. 63; Jonah, 
ii. 304; Last Judgment, il. 181, 
183; Night and Day, ii. 308, iii. 
96; PieW of Florence, ii. 185: 
Pieta of Genoa, ii. 88; Plague ol 
tliB Fwry SeiTO-als, "a. <ft ^jisiuSv, 
Bl. ■NliA&t'K , li. \«&-, Tr'tfajS^^V 
33-, ■Voulla ol Sa'CsM Cos.'^a^'*- 
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Itpolt, Trent, I. 180. 
_ iitJettO, Wse treatment of water, 
ft 341; mannurism of. i. lU; [laiiit- 
in tlw Palazzo ManTruii. L 2410: 
' IB. M auna by. i. Ill; works 
195. 

C^oTa. unimiigiiuitive work of, ii. 
184; Plinieiu, L 9SS. 

Carauci. Ttie, lauilscape of. ill 317, 
Iv. 75; use of base modola of por- 
traiture by, ii. 130. 

Coravoggio. vuli{nrity of. ill. 257; 
perpetual aceking for horror and 
Ugliness. 11. 137; a worshipper of 
tbe dupmvod, ill. sa 

Can»ccio. Vitlor, delineation of ar- 
cliitucluro by. 1 1I>T; luminous 
skies of. ii. 44; iKiindng of SL 
Mark's Chumh, i. 108. 

CaiitagQO. Andrea del, rocks of, ill. 



Oultermole. O., foliHgo of, i. 400; 
Fall of the Clyde, L 116; Glen- 
dearg, i. 118. 
Ctniidc, HiunmaTy of hia qualities, v, 
241: painllnx of sunlight by. iii. 
318, V. 315; feeling of tbe beauty 
of form, i. 76, iii. 318, y. 344; nar 
rowoesa of, contrasted with vast- 
ncsa of nature, L 77; aerial effects 
of, iii. 318, T. Hi; sincerity of pur- 
pose of. iii. 317. V. 344; ncverfor- 
got himflelf. i. 77, v. 344; true 
mintiugof uflerooon sunsbine, iii. 
831, V. 345, 313; cetcminate soft- 
ness of, T. 944; landscape of, ill. 
S18, i, xssviil preface, v. 344; 
Betu of, 1. 77, 8i5, v. 244. 345; 
skies of, i. 208, 337; tenderness of 
peraeptEon in, iii. 313; trau«tion 
from Ohb-laadajo to, iv. 1; ab- 
sence of imagination in, ii. 158; 
waterfalls of. i. 300; treatment of 
rocks by, iv. 35a, 808, iii. 833; Irre 
drawing of. iii. IIS, 333; absurd- 
ities of conception, iii. 831; defl- 
ciency in foreground, L 179, 399; 
distances of. i. 378 ; perspective of, 

I 409. Pictures referred to — _. .. . 

Morning, in National Gallery ■water-color, i. S57; 

(Oephulus and Procris), I, 317; "" 

Enchanted Castle, i, 308; Campag- ' 
na at Rome. L il. preface ; II MuU- 
Bo. i. xxxix. preface, v. 245^ ii. 149: 
Landscape, Nn. ! " 
Oallery, i. 
344, l>u]wicii Gallery, 



Landscape, No. SOO, Dolwldfl 
Oallery, L 304; Landscape in Uffi- 
zii Gallery, i. 339; Seaport, St 
Ursula, No. 80, National Gdlery, 
i. 308: Queen of Sixiba. No. 14, 
National Oallery, L 4US; ItoJ' 
Seaport, No. 5, National QalU 
1. 230; Se^Hi, Na 14, Natio 
Oullcry. L 22; Marriage of Ii 
and Kebocca. 1, 176, 194, SOT 
388; Moses at the Burning 
iiL 330; Narcissus, i.3lj8; Pi 
1 ; 8t Gctirae and the Drag 
346; Wivsliip of tbe Golden 
v. 346; Sinon before Priam, L 1 
279; LibiT Veritiitia. No. 5, i». fl 
Liber v., No, 80. iv. 330; L.^. 
No. 91, iv.253, 3.'M;L.V-,So.a 
iiL 117: L. V., No. 145, BL (T 
L. v.. No. 180, iSi. 831. ^ 

ConegilBno, Citna da, entire n 
tion of forx^round pidntin; 
138; pointiiw in church Of Q 
donna doll" Orto, i. 83. 

Constable, landscape of. lU. 
dmplici^ and eamestneaa o 
94; sspcn drawinK of. iv. T' 
niineham Park, Suffolk, 
Lock on the Stour, iii. 118; foli 
of, i. 406, iii. 119; landscape ol 



Correggio, choice of hackgroimdr 
316; painting of flesh liy, iH. I 
leaf drawing of, v. 35; Ppwe~ 
to paint nun-clouds, v. Wi ^ 
love of physical beauh-, 
morbid f^^ation, ii. 47; 
sentimenlalian, ii. 174; 
of, iv. 63; sensuality of , iii J 
136; sidelong erace of . iii. SS; f 
demesa of, liT. 43. Pinlunisl 
ferreJ to — Anliope, iii. 6S, v, " 
90, 138; Charioted DiuiB, ii. 1 
Madonna of tlie Incoronazic 
125; 8l Catherine of theO 



oronazione,*! 



Cox, David, drawings of, !.. . 
preface, i. 96; foliage of, i 4 
rain-rlouds of, i. 348; skies o^ 



Oreswiek, tree-painting of, 1, L_ 
Pictures referred to — Nut-broi{ 
Maid, i. 807; Weald c' ~ 
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Cayp, -ptincipal master of pastoral 
landscape, y. 194; tone of, i. 150; 
no sense of beauty, i. 76 ; sky of, i. 
215, 225, 209; cattle painting of, 
V. 259; sunlight of, v. 254, 815; 
water of, i. 3&; foliage of, v. 85, 
37; and.Rubens, v, 249, 260. Pict- 
ures referred to— EQlly Landscape, 
in Dulwich Gallery, No. 169, i. 
150, 209; Landscape, in Nation- 
al Gallery. No. 53, i. 150, v. 87; 
Waterloo etchings, i. 92; Land- 
scape, Dulwich Gallery, No, 83, L 
340, No. 163, V. 37. 

Dannaeker, Ariadne, iii. 65. 

Dighton, W. E., Hayfleld in a Show- 
er, ii. 229; Haymeadow Comer, ii. 
229. 

Dolci, Carlo, finish for finish's sake, 
iii. 118; softness and smoothness, 
iu. 113; St. Peter, ii. 204. 

Domenichino, angels of, ii. 222; land- 
scape of, iii. 317; Madonna del 
Kosario, and Martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, both utterly hateful, i. 88, 
11.222. 

Dnimmond, Banditti on the Watch, 
ii. 230. 

Durer, Albert, and Salvator, v. 280, 
240 ; deficiency in perception of the 
beautiful, iv. 382; education of , y. 
231-282; mind of, how shown, v. 
284; decision of, iv. 79, ii. 227; 
tre&^rawing, v. 67; finish of, iii. 
42^ 122; gloomily minute, i. 90; 
hatred of fog, iy. 56; drawing of 
crests, iy. 201 ; love of sea, y. 234. 
Pictures referred to— Dragon of 
the Apocalypse, iv. 217; Fall of 
XiUcifer, iv. 201; The Cannon, v, 
234; Knight apd Death, iii. 93, 
V. 235, 237; Melancholia, iv. 48, 
lU. 96. v. 235, 238; Root of Apple- 
tree in Adam and Eve, iii. 116, v. 
65; St Hubert, v. 97, 234; St. Je- 
rome, v. 234. 

£t^, richness and play of color of, 
ii. 203; Morning Prayer, ii. 229; 
Stm Life, ii. 229; St. John, ii. 239. 

Eyck, Van, deficiency in perception 
of the b^utiful, iv. 333. 

Fielding, Copley, faithful rendering 

of nature, i. 97; feeling in the 

drawing of inferior mountains, i. 



807; foliage of, i. 406; water of, 
i. 848; moorland foreground, i. 
188; use of crude color, i. 98; love 
of mist, iv. 75; rainclouds of, i. 
248; sea of, i. 351 ; truth of, i. 248. 
Pictm^e referred to— Bolton Abbey, 
i. 100. 

Flaxman, Alpine stones, iv. 308; 
Pool of Envy (m his Dante), iv. 
308. 

Francia. architecture of the Renais- 
sance style, i. 103; finish of, iii 
122; treatment of the open sky, iL 
43; Madonnas of, ii. 221; Nativity, 
iii. 48. 

Gaddi, Taddeo, treatment of the 
open sky, ii. 43. 

Gainsborough, color of, i. 93; exe- 
cution of. i. xxii. preface; aerial 
distances of, i. 93; imperfect treat- 
ment of details, i. 82. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, leaf - moulding 
and bas-reliefs of, v. 35. 

Ghirlandajo, architecture of the Re- 
naissance style, i. 103; introduction 
of portraiture in pictures, ii. 120; 
reality of conception, iii. 59; rocks 
of, iii. 239, 814; symmetrical -ar- 
rangement of pictures, ii. 74; 
treatment of the open sky, ii. 44; 
quaintness of landscape, iii. 322; 
garlanded backgrounds of, v. 90. 
Pictures referred to — ^Adoration of 
the Magi, iii. 312; Baptism of 
Christ, iii. 318; Pisa, iv. 1. 

Giorgione, boyhood of, v. 287-297; 
perfect intellect of, v. 285; land- 
scape of, i. 86; luminous sky of , 
ii, 44; modesty of, ii. 123, 124; one 
of the few who has painted leaves, 
v. 35; frescoes of, v. 284, 337; sac- 
rifice of form to color by, ii. 20?); 
two figures, or the Fondaco de* 
Tedeschi, i. 110; one of the seven 
supreme colorists, v. 318 (note). 

Giotto, cramped by traditional treat- 
ment, ii. 178; decoration of, ii. 
220; influence of hills upon, iv. 
357; introduction of portraiture in 
pictures, ii. 120; landscape of, ii. 
217; power in detail, iii. 57; real- 
ity of conception, iii. 57; symmet- 
rical arrangement in pictures, >ii. 
73; treatment ot ll^a q^xs.^k^jv'^ 
44; \m\aoii ol «x?5ft«estfswfi^ ^ 
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in distances, i<r. S54. 
rictiirwi rpfpired lo — Bupiism of 
CUrim. li. 1:6; Chdrity. iiL 87; 
Crui-ifixlon and Arena trescoe*, ii. 
ISS; SacriDcc for tbe Friedua, i. 



OttzviU Bonnwo, Inndscnpe of, ii. 
91 T: lovo of simple doineellc inci- 
dent, ill. 28; realily of conceplion, 
^^^ iii. 07: treatment of llie open akj, 

^^^BAuerclno, Hagar. ii. 1S6. 
^^■BuIJu, innsuidltf, iL 125. 136; uw 
^^K of basr moctcla for portraiture, il. 
^^F 120. Picture— Susou null and tlie 
^V Eldcn, iL ISS. 

^B Ba> 

^" p 



Barding. >I. D., aopcn drawing nf, 
iv. IS: execution of. i. I7». 408, 
iv. 78; tlilaroscuro of. i. 179, 405; 
diatjuice of. i. 189; tuliage, i. 387, 

f. V, 81 (note), 1. 887; 
mck* of, 1. 813; water of. i. 360. 
Piclurea referred to — Ohmnouni, I. 
287; Sunriao oa llie Swiss Alpe, i. 
102. 
Hcmling, Bnlsh of. ill. 133. 
Bolitiima. nlgcUng of. v. 36, 87; dis- 
tenwsot.i.ae; failures of, i. 303, 
3B8 ; lundacape in DulwJcli Oallcry, 
▼.36, 
Hon»ein, beat nortliem art represent- 
ed by, \. S0a-3S1 ; liw most aecu- 
_ rate portrait painter, v, 823; Dance 
I of Death, iii. 03; glorioiia severity 
L of, ii, 133; cared not for fiowera, 
T. 80. 
Hooglie, De, quiet painting of, r. 

Hunt. Holman. flniahof, i. 418(nole). 
Pictures referred to — ATrakened 
Conscience, iii. 90; Ctaudio and 
Isabella. Hi. 27; Liglit of the 
World, iii. 39, 40, 57, 78. 840, iv. 61 
(noIe):Chrigtin the Temple, v. 347. 

Hunt, William, anecdote of. iii. 86; 
Fermer's Girl, iii. 83; foliage of, i. 
407; great ideality in treatment of 
SlUl-life. ii. 203. 

' Landseer, E,, more a natural liislo- 
rian than a pinter. li. 203 (note); 
animal paintmgof,T.SB7; Dogof, 
li. 203; Old Cover Hack, deficien- 
crof color, ii. 336; BandomS^iot. 

■ ittSSa: Shepherd's CMefMowvncT, 
' ", SO; Ladies' Peta, ImiieTlec^. 



grass drawing, v. 98; Low Lite, 
V. 388. 
Lauraii, treatment of tlie open A), 

Lawrence, Sir Thomae, Satan u!,E 
309. 

Lewis, John, climax of waler-colur 
drawing, i. 8Ii; succesa in mm^ 
Spanish character, L 124. 

Linnell, cumuli of. L 244 (note). V)e- 
referred to— Eve of tlie Dd- 



uge. 



i. 335. 



HasBccio, painting of vital tmUi 
from vital present, iii. 90; intro- 
duction of poTiraiture into pic- 
tures, ii 130; moimiain scene:? I 
of. i. 95, iv. 2S8: DelivenuK^ ol | 
Peter, ii. 222; Tribute i(oney,i I 
gfi, 95, ill. 314 

Memmi. Simone, alstract of the Da- 
cimo at Florence, at Santa Maiii 
Novella, i. 103; inlroductiou ol 
portraiture in pictures, ii. ISO. 

Millais, Uueiienot. iii, 90. 

Mino da f^esole. truth and tender- 
ness of, Ii. 184; Iwo statues by, ii. 
201. 

Mulready. Pictures by — tJie Bull, 
perfectcoior, iL 237; Burcbelland 
Boplun, ii. 327; Choosing of tbg 
Wedding Gown, ii. 327; Gmvel 
Pit, ii. 338. 

Murillo, painting of, li. 83. 

Nesfleld, treatment of wnter by, L 



Orcagna, influence of hills upon, iv. 
358; intense solemnity and eneiOT 
of, iii. 38; unison of expreiaional 
and pielorial power in detail of. 
iii. 38; Inferno, ii, 128; Last Judg- 
ment, IL 181, iii. 57; Madonsn. 
il. 301; Triumpliof Death. ilLBl 



85. 



m; 



Perugino. decoration 1 , 
finish of. ii. 83; formalitiea of, ill 
VSl., «\'5', \vWmei. rf. to^ iv. Sli ■ 
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l^^goH by, i. t09; rntionallstn of, how 
affecting his worka, v, aiHi; sen of, 
i. 346; espresHliin of. inK[iiratioB 
by, ii. 333. Picturea refeired to— 
Annunciation, ii. 44; Assumption 
of the Virgin, ii. 44; Micliael the 
Archangel, ii. 838; Nativity, iil 
48; Portrait of Himself, iu 188; 
Queen-Virgin, ilL 52; St. Madde- 
lena at Florence, I 846. 

Kckeragill, Contest ot Beauty, ii. 
839. 

Pinturiccliio, finish of, ii. 83; Ma- 
donnas of. ii. 334. 

Fiaeliino, Filippo. rocks of, iii. 339. 

Potter, Paul, Landscape, in Gros- 
venoT Qallery, ii. 33(}; Landscape. 
No. 176, Dulwich GaUery, i. 340; 
foliage of, compared with Hobbi- 
ma's and Kuysdacl's, v. 35; best 
Dutch painter of cattle, v. 354, 

Fouasin, Oaspar, foliage of, i. 380- 
S96; distance of, 1. 203; narrow- 
ness of. contrasied witli va.stuoss 
of nature, i. 179; manneriam of, L 
90. ii. 45, iv. 88; perception of 
moral truth, i. Id: skies of. i. 337, 
231; want of imagination, ii. 158; 
falsa sublimity, iv. 245. Pictures 
referred to — ^Ohiraborazo. i. 308; 
Destruction of Niobe's Children, 
in Dulwich Gallery, i, 394; Dido 
and j£neas. i. 357, 391, ii. 169; 
La Iticcia, L 386, 155. ii. 150; 
Mont Blaoc, i. 308; Sacrifice of 
Isaac, i. 195, 30S, 330, ii. 169. 

Ponssin. Nicolas, and Claude, v. 
241-348; priacipnl ma.sler of clas- 
sical landsuape. v. 194, 347; pecu- 
liarities of, T. 347; compared with 
Claude and Titian, v. 347; char- 
acteristics of works liy, v. 347; 
■want of sensibility in. v. 347; land- 
scape of. V. 247; trees of, i. 401; 
landscupe of, composed on right 
minciples, i. 90. ili. 833, ii. 159. 
Plclures referred to— The Plague, 
T. 348; Death of Polydectes, v. 
248; Triumph of David, v. 348; 
The Delude, v. 348; Apollo, iL 
807; Deluge (Louvre), i, 34.1, iv. 
344; Landscape, No. 380, DiUwich 
Gallery, i. 144; landscape, No. 
B12, Dulwich Gallery, i. 281; Pho- 
doa, i. iU, 150, 178, 258; Tri- 
nmph HfFIoni. iii. 333. 
Frooaccini, Cumillo. Picture re- 



ferred to— Martyrdom (SUlan). ii. 
129, 

Prout, Samuel, master of noble pic- 
turesque, iv. 13 : influence r " 
modem art by works of. i. 10: , 
excellent composition and color 
of, i. 113, 114; expression of the 
crumbling character of stone, I 
96,113.114. Pictures referred tc 
—Brussels, i, 113; Cologne, i. 113, 
riemiah- Hotel de Ville, i. 115; 
Gothic Wtll at lUti.^bon. i. 114; 
Italy and Swilzerlimd, i. 113; Lou- 
rain, i, 113; Nuremberg, i. 113; 
Sinn, i. 118; Sketches in Flanders, 
and Germany, i. 113; Spire of 
Calais, iv. 13; Tours, i. 118. 

Punch, instance of modern grotesque 
from, iv. 388. 

Pyne, J, B. drawing of, i. 814, 

Raffaelle. chiaroscuro of. It. 47j 
completion of detail by, i. 83, iii. 
122; finish of, Ii. 88; instances of 
leaf drawing by, v. 35; com 
tionalism of branches by. v. 
his hatred of fog, iii. 126, iv. 
intlucDCC of hills upon, iv. 357; 
influenced by Masaecio, iii, SlSj 
introduction of portndture in pio- 
lurcs by, ii. 130; composition of, 
v. 18S; lot^ disdain of color la 
drawings of, v. 320 (note); land- 
scape of, ii. 317; mnuntaJn dis- 
tance of, iv. 855; subtle gradation 
of sky. ii. 47,48; symbolism of, 
iii. 06. Pictures referred to — Bal- 
dacchino. ii. 44; Charge to Peter, 
iii. 53, 815; Draught of Pishes, 1 
preface, xxi., ii. 304; Holj^Psan- 



51; Madonna dcirimpannatajii. 44; 
Madonna del Cardetlino, ii. 44; 
Madonna dt San Sisto, ilL 66; 
Massacre of the Innocents, iL 130, 
179; Michael the Archangel, ii. 
328; Moses at the BumingBufih, 
iii. IIB; Nativity, iiL Ml; Bt. 
Calherine, i. preface, xsxi., i. 84, 
189. ii, 98. 334; St. Cecilia, ii. 138, 
218, iii 15, 54; St. John of the 
Tribune, ii. 44; School of AtboiK, 
iii. 26; T««ie,tpnn!;ww, Ki. ^ 



^^k atdilnn of, i. 405 (note): vul^r 
^^^Ity of. ti>. 2dT. Plnuiva mforrrd 
^^■40— FnwDUtian ol Chiisl Id tlio 
^VTcmpli'. ii. 43; HputUHl Hkcll. ii. 
^^B S(Kt;Pu)hUag of lumiwlf uid his 
wife. V, S53. 
BeUicl. A. I'iclurcs rpforred to— 
DtiiUi liic AvcDirer. Hi. 08; Death 
tho Fripiid. lii, ife, 
BoUtdi. Fkmrw n-feired to— IIlus- 
tralbiut to Sdillkr'B Fight of tlio 
Drason. il. ITI. 
Bqrnoltla. iSIr JoehiiA, awitt«at of 
iNunUirs, V. 1UI; inlluenct^of uurly 
life of, on puiiiliuE of, v. SKt; lec- 
tures qiiotr<l, i. 7, 44, iU. 4; tcn- 
dtrneaa of, iv. (17 (note). Picture 
roferred to— Chnriiy, UL 07. 
lioberta, David, architectural draw- 
ing of. t. 118; drawings of tho 
Holy loaad. i. 116; bioroglypbics 
of ihe Egyptian temples, 1 119; 
Boslin Cliapel. I 120. 
BobsonO., mountain sconeiT of, L 

9S, !u. ssa. 
Bosa. Salvator, and A1b«rt Durer, v. 
330-340; landscape of, i. 390; 
cbnntcteiislit'S of. v. 237, 285; how 
influcnfcd by Calaliriiui scenery, 
T. 2S6; of what cupahlc, v. 236; 
death, how regarded by, v. 237; 
oontraGt lietween, and Angellco. v. 
285; leaf hranches of, compared 
with Durer's, v. 67, BS; example 
of tree bough of, v, 45 ; education 
of, V. S«S, 336; fallacies of con-, 
trast with early artists, v. 46; nur- 
rownesa of, contro-sted with free- 
dom and vastness of nature, i. 77; 
perpetual seeking for liormr and 
uglmesa, ii. 12C 137. v. 46-67; 
Bkiesof,i227, 230; vicious execu- 
tion of, L 39, ii. 88 ; vigorous 
Imagiiiation of, ii. 158; vulgarity 
of, SL 38. iil. 317. 257. Kcturea 
referred to— Apollo and Sibyl, v. 
79; TJmana Frugilita, v. 237; Bap- 
tism of Christ, li. 178 (note); Bat 
ties by, ii. 127; Diogenes, ii. 159; 
flndingof (Edipus, fii. 115, v. 65; 
Laadscape, No. 220. Dulwich Gal- 
lery, 1. S31, 240. 294. 313; Land- 
scape, No. 159,- Dulwich Gallery, 
i. 854: Sea-piece (Pilti Palace-), \. 1 
S45; Peace burning the aima ol 
-^^ar, i. 390; St. Jerome, ii. 1B9', 
mptation of 6t, Antbouy, u. ^, 
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(nttte): Mercuiy and the Wood' 
nuui (National Onllerr], i. 1Q7. 
{ubous and Cuyp. v. 2^290; wlol 
of, i. 169; lani&upe of, i. »l,m 
iij. 183, 818; leaf drawing of, t. 
36; flowers of, v. 90; realiilic 
temper of, iii. 97; riymbdism of, 
iii. WJ; trealmeDt of light, ii. 41. 
1.185; want of feeling for giKB 
and mystery, iv. 14; characleriS' 
ties of, V. 251 ; religion of, t. 253; 
delight in martyrdoms, v. 251; 
palatine of do^ and horses by. t. 
257, 258; descriptions of his own 
pictures by, v. 252; imitation of 
sunlight by, v. 815 (note); hnnB 
by, T. 268. Pictures referred lo— 
Adoration of the Magi, i. 37; Bat- 
tle of the Amazons, v. 251 ; Land' 
scape, No. 175. Dulwich OallerT, 
It. 15; His Family, v. 252; Wsg- 
^ner. iii. 114: Landscapes in fit- 
ti Palace, i. 91; Sunset behind 1 
Tournament, ill 318. 
Ruvsdael. Pictures referred I 

g and P """ 

■; Sea-piei 



Snyders, painting of dogs by, v. 

Spagnolett^, vicious execution of, il. 
83. 

Stanfleld, Clarkson, archilectunl 
drawing of, i. 121; boats of , 1. 122; 
chiaroscuro of, i. 281 : clouds of, 
i. 324, 248; a realistic puiuter, L 
131, iv, 57 (note); knowledge mid 
power of, i. 353. Hetures refer- 
red to — Amolfl. it, 228; Borromcui 
Ltlands, with St Oothard in tho 
distance, i. 2^2; BoIaUack Uiiie 
(coast scenery), i. 813; BritlanT, 
near Do!, iv, 7; Castle of Ischia,'!. 
123; Doge's Palace at Venice, L 
122; Bast Cliff. Hastings, i. 813; 
Magra, ii. 228; Rocks of Suli. i, 
3UT; Wreck on the Coast of Hol- 
land, 1. 121. 



icatioD. I. 8S, 
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referred to — Landacape, Noi 139, 
Diilwicli GBlIery. i. 315. 

Ttotorei, coloriogof. iii. 42; delknry 
of, lii. 88; pBinting of vital trulh 
from the Tilal preBent. iii.IK); use 
of concentrically- grouped leaves 
by. ii. 73; imftgination, ii. 158, 15B. 
173, 180; Inadequacy of landKcapt^ 
by, i. 78; influence of hills upon, 
ir. 358; intensity of ima^nalion 
of, ii 178. iv. 66; introducrion of 
poiitrutureia pictures. -ii. 130; lu- 
ntnoua Bky of , i). 44; modes^ of, 
U, 138 ; neglectful of flowor-tieauty, 
"K W; mystery about tlie pencilling 
«f, U. 64; no aytnpathy vith the 
iHlmor of the world, iv, 18; pain^ 
crof space, i. 87; realistic temper 
of, lii, 67 : BBcriflce of form to 
color by, ii. 801; sliglitnesa and 
earnest lia.<ite of, ii. 83 (note), 187 
(nole); symboliBm of, iii. 96. Pic- 
tures referred lo — Agony in the 
Osrden, ii. 159; Adoration of the 
Mari, iii. 78, 123, iv. 66; Annun- 
datioo. ii. 171; Baptism, ii. 176; 
C^D and Abel, i. 30e(note); Cru- 
ciflxion. ii. 178. 18S, iii. 73, v. 187, 
iiSl; Doge Loredano before tlic 
Madonna, ii. 204; Entombment, ii. 
174. Ui. 816; Fail of A.iam, i. 80 
(note); Flight into Egj-pt, ii. 169, 
HB; Golden Calf, il 207; Last 
Judgment, ii. 181 ; picture in 
Church of Madonna dell' Orto, i. 
109: Massacre of the Innocents, 
H. 130. 179. 183; Murder of Abul, 
i, 891; Paradise, i. 338, iv. 66, v. 
K31.320; Plague of Fiery Serpenls, 
Ii, 188; 8t, F^nria,ii. 307; Temp- 
tation, ii. 159. 189, 

Titiau. tone of. i, 148; tree drawing 
of, 1,892; wiint of foreshortening, V, 
71; bough drawing of. i, 392; good 
lesF drawing, v. 85; distant branch- 
es of, V. 38; drawing of crests by, 
iv. 318; color iQ the shadows of, 
Iv. 47: mind of. v. 226, 337; imag- 
ination of, ii. 150; master of he- 
roic landscape, v. 104; landscape 
of, L 78. iii. 316; influence of hills 
upon. iv. 858; introduction of por- 
traiture in pictures, ii. 130; home 
of, V. 287, 288; modesty of, ii. 123; 
nyateiy about the pencilling of, 
iy. OS; paHM wnnl of sense of 
bam^, Ii. 136; prefers Jewels and 



fans to flowers, v. 90; rielit co 
ception of tho human form. [ 
133, V. 336 ; socriflce of form to 
color by, Ii. 302; color of. t. 
818; stones of, iv. 804, 305; 
of, i. 393. ii. 73. Hclurea referred 
to— Asstimption, iv. 303 (note), v. 
321, 339. 3SI. 813; Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 1. 83, 148, lii, 123. v. 80; 
Death of Abel, i. 80 (nole); En- 
tombment, iii. 133; Europa(Dul- 
wich Gallery), i, 148; Palth, i, 109; 
Holy Family, v. 188 (note); Ma- 
donna and Child, v. 170; Madon- 
na with Bt, Peter and St, George, 
V. 170; Flagellation, Ii. 44; Mag- 
dalen (Pitti Palace), u. 125. v. 3^, 
888 (note) ; Harri^ of Bt, Cath- 
erine, 1.91; Portraai of Lavinia, T. 
90, preface, viii. ; Older Lavinia, 
preface, viii. ; St. Francis receiving 
iheBiigmaia, i. 314 (note); St. Jer- 
ome, i. 86. ii. 159; Bt. John, 11, 120; 
San Pietro Martire, ii. 1S9, 307; 
Supper at Emmaus, iii. 19, 133; 
Ycniis, iii. 68; Notomie, v. 838. 

Turner, WUiiam, of Oxford, moun- 
tain drawings, i. 305, 

Tumor, Joseph Mallord William, 
cliaracler of. v. 840. 843. 848: af- 
fection (if, for humble scenery, iv. 
348, 349; architeciurul drawing of, 
i. 109. 199; his notion of -Erls" 
or "Discord." v. niS, 809; admi- 
ration of, for Vaiidevelde, i. 328; 
boyhood of. v. 388. 297; chiaros- 
curo of. i. 134, 148, 148, 881. 888, 
iv. 40-55; only painter of sun- 
color, V. 315; pdnterof " the Hose 
and the Cankerworm," v, 834; his 
Bubiectlon of color to chiaroscuro, 
i. 171: color of, i. 134, 151. 157, 
160, 166. 169. 171, ii. 203, iii. 236 
(nole), iv. 40, v. 310 (note); com- 
position of, iv. 27, 808: curvature 
of, i. 125, iii, 118, iv. 193, 398; tree 
drawing of. i. 894. v. 88, 6S, 89, 
72; drawing of banlcs liy, iv. 298, 
367; discovery of scarlet shadow 
bv. V. 816, 8i7. 319: drawing of 
cliffs by, iv. 346; drawing of crests 
by. iv. 330. 228, 336; drawing of 
^^res by, i. 189; drawing of re- 
floclioua by, L ISl. 859, Ml. 3T0-, 
rirBw\'og tn \e»,iii«* Vj, ■« . 'S*>- "^f*". 
dmwTOit ol -waVwc Vl■J.^,Wi'-^^^ 
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educntion of, lii. 809, t. 

> (note): eietuliou of. v. 88; 

a o( luB nicturea by ilecaj o( 

^nmta, L i8S(Dote); erediiiion 

bCISOA; •uperioriljr of intellect 

—So. I- 29l expreatuon of wei^t in 

EvMcr liy. L 3S7. DTS; expron^oa 

1^ InOnile rediuidamn by. Iv. 201 ; 

, lamlacApa paiDtcr. iii. 2TD, v. 825; 
form Rurrificed to color, ii. 301; 
liuail o[ Pre-lIaphacliUgm, iv. 61; 
masteTot conbunplallTe laodgcape, 
v. IW; work of, in Ural period, v. 
fiST; inBnity of, 1. 3SB. 282. iv. 
SB7: influence of Yorksliire Hcene- 

aupon. L 125, iv. 34S, 296. BOO, 
: his love of Btones and rockx. 
ilL 814. iv. 94: love of rounded 
hills, iv. 34B; maater of tbu saience 
of Aspocli, 80S: mviUery of, i. 198, 
957, 413, tv. 84, 61, v, 33; painting 
of French aad Swiss liuidsi.Tap« liy, 
1 129; s|>iritof pines not eulered 
Into liy, V. 80. 81; flowers nol often 
imiolud by, v. 92; pnintini; of dis- 
tant expinses of water by, i. 86S; 
rendering of Italian cboracter by, 
i 130: skioa of. 1. 138, 201, 236, 
>S3T; alorm-clouds, liow regarded 
E 6?" ''■ ^*^' *^"'^y "^ cloude, by, ' 



, 250, 



, 118; 



■ study of old miistera by, UL 823; 
Bkeicbes of, v. 183, I8i, 333, 334, 
(note), V, preface, v. vi. ; system of 
tone of, i. 143. 133. S63; treatment 
of foregroumla by, i. 319, v. 98; 
treatment of picturesque by, iv, 
7-15; treatment of snow mountains 
liy. iv. 240; memoriMida of. v. 185. 
187, 333(note); ti>pOCTaphy of.'iv. 
16-83; uni^ of, i. ffiO; views of 
Italy by, i. 133; memory of. iv. 
27. 30; ideal conception 0^1888; 
endurancQ of ugliness l>y, v. 283, 
389; inventive imagination of, de- 
pendent on menial vision and truth 
of impression, iv. 21-24, 808; les- 
sons to be lesT-at from Liber 6tu- 
dionun, v. 333, 338 ; life of, v. 841 ; 
death of, V. S4S. 

Pictures referred to— ^sacuaand 
Hesparie, i. 394; Acro-Corinth, i. 
331 ; Ahiwick, i. 137, 269; Ancient 
Italy, i. 131; Apollo and Bibjl, v. \ 
83i; Arona with 8t. OothtirA, i. \ 
S82; Abhos, I 301 (nolK); A-venue \ ¥\.OTtftcc,i 



of Brienne. 1178; Bi;byIoii.L3i 
Bamborougit, i. 375; Bay of B ' 
i. 133, 324., lii. 811, v. 98, 
Bedford, i. 137; Ben Lomond,] 
358; Belhlehem. L 3^; Bing^ 
368; Blenheim, i. 968; Bolton ft 
bey, i 394, iii. 118, iv. S4f ~ ' 

neville in Savoy, L 133; 

BgromoDt, i. 872; Buckfastleiflj 
i. 267, iv. 14; Building of OarthC 
L 30, 136. 147, 163. ITI. UL 3 
Burning of Parliament Qou 
369; Cierlaverock, i. 203 (i 
241; Calais, i. 269; Colder Bridi 
i. 183; CaidroQ Snout Fall, 1. » 
Calighila's Bridse, i. 131, t. j" 
Conale dciia uuidecxo, i^ { 
Carew CasUe, i. 368; Cartliw. 
the two, 1. lai, V. 837; Castlel 
nor. i. 267, 8.^9: Chain Biid^ oi 
tlie Tees, J. 368, 894; Chateau, fl 
la Belle Gabnolle, 1. 394, v. 
Ctifiteau of Prince Albert, i. ! 
Cicero's Viila, i. 131, 136, 14«, U 
Clifl from Bolton Abbey, iii 
Constance, i. 867; Corinth, L _ 
Coventry, L 354. 268; Cowo4 
368, 863, 8«S; Crossing the Bra 
i. 131, 170. 394; I^phnoAndL 
cippUB, i. 300, 301 <note), 3a3,S- 
iv. 291, V. 98; Dartmouth (lij 
scenery), L 313; Dartmouth 
(Southern Coast), L 894; £ta 
Grande, i. 873; Departure of B^ 
ulus, i. 131; Devenport, with 1 
Dockyards, i. 159 (note), H 
Dragon of the Hespendea, iii fl 
v. 306, 311; Drawing of the ^ 
where Harold fell, iL 200; Dn 
ings of the rivers of France, 1. 1 
Drawings of Swiss Scenery, L t 
Drawing of the Chain of the A^ 
of the Superga atwve Turinip^ 
13.5; Drawing of Mount PiloU, I 
237, 298; Dudley, i. 173 (notf 
269; Durham, i. 367, 394; DunM 
i. 876; Dunstaffnage, i. 231 " 
Ely, i. 410; Eton College, i, __ 
Faldo, Pass of, iv. 31, 3^; ]EWfl 
Carthage, i. 146, 171; Fall T 
Schaffhausen, v. 167, 835 (no' 
Flight into Egypt, i. 243: Fin 
Sea, v. 189 (note): FolkeabmL 
343, 268; Fort Augustii^ L^ 
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€k>ldMi (ft recent dnwm^ L 2M 
(Dole); Goldau, L 9S7, it. 312. t. 
837 (note); Golden BoaA it. 291 ; 
(Sosport, i 257;'6remt YmnBOOtii, 
i 383(note); Hannihal pMBOgtiie 
Alx)8, i 130; Hanqiton Court, L 
178; Hero and Leander, L 131, 
177, 242, 375, 409, t. 188 (note); 
Holy Isle, m. 310; Dhistrtfion to 
the Antiqaary, L 264; InTerary, 
v. 65; Isola Bella, iiL 125; Itj 
Bridge, L 133, iiL 121; Jason, h. 
171 ; Juli^ and ber Norse, L 135, 
137 (noteX 269; Junction of the 
Greta and Tees, L 372, ir. 309; 
Keml worth, L 288; Eillie-Crankie, 
i. 371; Eilgarren, L 127; Kirfor 
Lonsdale Ohorchyard, L 267, 394, 
iv. 14, 315; Lancaster 8ands, L 
840; Land's End, L 251 (note), 253, 
852, 376, 377; Laughame, L 376; 
Llanbcris, L 93, 268, ▼. 320 (note) 
(English series) ; Llanthony Abbey, 
i. 127, 173 (note), 251, 321, 371; 
Long Ship's Li^thouse, L 253; 
Lowestoft, L 267, 352, 383 (note); 
Lucerne, iv. 227; **Male Bolge" 
(of the Splugen and St. Crothanl), 
iv. 315; Malvern, L 268; 3Iarly, L 
80, 399; Mercury and Argus, i. 
145. 167. 172 (note). 198, 221, 318, 
324, 372. V. 62; Modem Italy. L 
132, 172(note), iv. 291 ; Morecambe 
Bay, i. 258; Mount Lebanon, i. 
293; Murano, view of, i. 138; Na- 
poleon, i. 151. 162. 163. 170, 221, 
268. 310. V. 118, 880(note); Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, iv. 814; Nar- 
cissus and Echo, v. 299; Nemi. i. 
268; Nottingham, i. 268. 859. iv. 
29: Oftkhampton, i. 127, 258, 267, 
400; Oberwesel, i. 268, 305; Or- 
ford, Suffolk, i. 267; Ostend, i. 
380; Palestrina, i. 132; Pas de 
Calais, i. 339, 380; PenmaenMawr, 
i. 323; Picture of the Deluge, i. 
346; Pools of Solomon, i. 237, 268, 
V. 116; Port Ruysdael, i. 380; 
Pyramid of Caius Cestius, i. 269; 
Python, V. 315, 316; Rape of Pro- 
serpine, i. 131 ; Rheinfels, v. 385 
(note); Rhymer's Glen, i. 371; 
Richmond (Middlesex), i. 268; 
Richmond (Yorkshire), i. ^1, iv. 
14, v. 93; Rome from the Forum, 
1. 136, V. 359; Salisbury, v. 144; 
SaJtaab, L 268, S59; San Benedet- 



1. 



to, looking toward Fosina. L 362, 
138, T. 118; Scarborough, iiL 121 ; 
SiORS of Wharfe, iv. 248; 84iT- 
lock, L 221, 268; dutches in Na- 
tional GaOeiy, v. 182, 183: Sketch- 
es in SwitaerlandL L 138: Slave 
Ship, L 185. 137 (noteX 146. 151, 
170, 261, 268, iL 209, iv. 314. v. 
142, 335; Soowatonn, L 130. 170, 
352, T. 34S(note); St. Gothard. iv. 
27, 292. 300; St Herbert s Isle. L 
269; St Michaers Moont, L 261, 
263; Slonehenge, L 260. 268, v. 
143 (English series); Study (Block 
of GniesB at Chamoani), *iii. 125; 
Study (Paestom) v. 145; Sun of 
Yenice going to Sea. i. 138. 361; 
SwisBFribourg. iiL 125: Tantallon 
Castle, L 377; Tees(Upper Fall of). 
L 319, 323, 367, iv. 809; Teea 
(Lower Fall of). L 322, 3n ; Temp- 
tation on the Mountain (tUustra- 
tion to Milton), ii. 210; Temple of 
Jupiter, L 131, iiL 310; Temple of 
Minerva, v. 145; Tanth Plague of 
Egypt, L 130. V. 295 (note) 299; 
The Old Temeraire, i. 135, iv. 314. 
V. 118. 290; Tivoli, 1132; Towers 
of Heve. i. 269; Trafalgar, v. 290; 
Trematon Castle, i. 268; llleswa- 
ter. i. 322, 258. iv. 800; Ulysses 
and Polypheme, iv. 314, v. 886 
(note): various viifnettes. i. 267; 
Venices, L 109. 268. v. 837. 888; 
WaUialla, i. 136 (note); Wall 
Tower of a Swiss Town, iv. 71 ; 
Warwick, i. 268. 394; Waterloo. 
L 261, 269; Whitby, iii. 310; Wil- 
derness of Engedi, i. 201 (note), 
269; Winchelsea (English series), 
L 172(not9), 268; Windsor, from 
Etcn, i. 127; Wycliffe, nearRoke- 
by, iv. 309. 

Finden's Bible Series : — Baby- 
lon, i. 286; Bethlehem, i. 2^: 
Mount Lebianon, i. 298, v. 145; 
Sinai, v. 145; Pyramids of Egypt, 
i. 242; Pool of Solomon, i. 287, v. 
116; Fifth Plague of Egypt, i. 180, 
V. 299. 

Illustrations to Campbell : — ^Ho- 
henlinden, i. 267; Second Vig- 
nette, i. 268 ; The Andes, i. 277 ; 
Vignette to the Beech-tree's Peti- 
tion, L 177; Vignette*- 
1.2^4. 
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— Anulfl, L 230 ; Aoata, 1. 277 ; 
BaUlo of Moreago, i. 273, 281) ; 
VareweU. i. 289 ; Lskeof AUmiou, 
t 868; UJce of t'omo. i. 2aB ; 
Ukc of (koeva. i. 288; 1287 ; LiUtu 
, of LuiMinio, i. 26», Oft? ; Ponu^, 
'i 174: II&Mtmt. i. VtS. 2W; Pkb- 
lum, i 280, 288: SotoaA Vignette, 
t 284, 872; TlMj Great 8l. Ber- 
nan), I 268 ; Vignette, to St. 
Unuri<^ i. 268, 263 (notu), v, 127. 



IlliL-itr 
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...._ ' Bridge of Sighs, i. 289; 
Dniur Hum QuicU, i. 14S, 26B, v. 
16* ; Garden opposite title-pnge, 
1, 177; Jaoqiielluu, L 277. ii. 210; 
[ Locb Lomuad, i. 28n; Rialto. i. 
I S42. 288; Sunset behinil WIUowr, 
* L 147; SunriM!, i. 212; SimriM on 
' the Sea, i. 222. 263; thu Aliia at 
Daybreak, i. 223. 284. 267. 276; 
Tignetle to Human Life. i. 287; 
Vigaellc to Slowly along tlia Even- 
ing Sky. i. 217; Vignette to tlie 
Second Part of Jacquellac, il. 210; 
Villa of Galileo. L 1S3; Voyage 
of Columbus. L 242, 287, U. 201, 

Illostrstioai to Scott : — Arm- 

atrong's Tower, i. 178 ; Chiefs- 

^ wood Collage, i. 894; Derweni- 

r -water, i. 365; Dryburgh, i. 396; 

I Duualoffnage. i. 261, 2S5; Oleneoe, 

I 286, 293; LocUArchray. j, 285; 

loch Coriskin, i. 8B2, 292, iv. 230; 

Loch Katrine, i. 293, 865: Melrose, 

L 838; Skiddaw.i. 267. 305. 

Liber Btudiorum : — .^fMCUs and 
Hesperie, I 130, 400 (note), IL 1(12; 
Ben Arthur. L 126, iv. 308 309; 
Blair AlLol, i. 394; Cephalus and 
Procria, i. 894, 400 (note), ii. 160. 
807. iii. 317, v. 384; Ciiartreuse. i. 
127. 394, iii, 317, Chepstow, r. 
333; Domestic Hubjecls of L. B,, 
t 127 ; Dunatan Iwrougli. v, 333; 
FoliagoofL, 8.,i. 128; Garden of 
n^perides, iii. 810, v, 810; Gale 
of Winciielsea Wall. v. 330; Hag- 
Ian. V, 333; Rape of Europa, v. 
834 ; Via Mala. v. 336 (note), iv, 
369; Iwa, V. 171. 172 ; Hedging 
and Ditching, i. 127, 394, v. 338; 
Jason, i 180, ii. 171, 199. iii. 317: 
Juvenile Tricks, i, 894; Lauffcn- 
boiuy, i. 138, iii. 827. v. 170; LiXHe 
Devil's Bridge, i, 121, iv. %1 ; Lian.- 
Bieda, L £3S; iisr de QlarC«, 1. 1%, 



287. iv. 191 ; Mill near Grande 
Chartreuse, iv. 259, v. 333; Mor ' 
pcth Tower, v. 333 ; :Mant Bt, 
Oolhard, L 197. 311 (note); Feat 
Boe, iiL 817, V. 888; Rivftulxchoir, 
V. 883; BJzpah, i. 130, lit. 817, ir. 
14. V. 295. &4 : Solwsy Mosa, iii 
817 ; Source of Avemon, iv. 
V, 80 ; Study of Uie Lock, i 
v. 333; Young Anglers, v. 
Water MiU, v. 388. 

Kvers of France, i. 129; 
bolfHi. i. 184. 289: Amboise (the 
Ch&teau), i. 184; Beaiigency, L 
Blois, i. 188; Bloia (CMteau Aai 
i. 188. 302. 389 ; Caudsboc. L 289. 
802, 369 : Chlll«aii GuUlard. 1. 181; 
Claimiont, i. 269, 303; Condueacs 
of tlui Seine and Marne, i. mi\ 
Drawings of i. 180; Havre, i2S)| 
Unnfleur, L 304; Jtmufges, L 2S0, 
384; La Ch^se de Gwgantiu, I 
864 ; Loire, i. 363; Mantes, i. m-. 
Mauves. i, 303; Monljan, 1. Stt; 
Orleans, L 1B3; QuillebiEuf, i. 877, 
170: Beiti. near Saumur, y. IS^! 
165; Itouen. L 410, v. 118; Boam 
from St Catherine's Hill, l 240^ 
366; Si. Denis, i. 364. 269 ; Bt 
Julien. i, 184, 269 ; The LanUra 
ofSt. Cloud,!. 288; Troyes,L2«e; 
Tours, i. 184. 269; Vernon, i. 36*. 

Yorkshire Series: — Aake H^l, L 
394. T. 70; Brl^all Church, 1, 394 ; 
Hardraw Fall. iv. 309 ; Ingielrar- 
OHgh, iv. 249; Greta, iv. 14, 248; 
Junction of the Grcia and Tees, I 
322, 873, iv. 800 ; Kirkby Lons- 
dale, i. 267. 394. iv. 14, 813; Kch- 
raond, i. 261. iv, 11, v. 38; Rich- 
mond CoBlte. iii, 230; Tees (Up- 
per Fall of), i. 319, 323. 367, iT, 
309; Zurich, i. 867. 

Uccello, Paul, Battle of Banf Epdio, 
N^ional Gallery, v. 5, 281. 

Uwin's Vineyard Scene in the South 
of France, U. 339. 

Tandevelde. reflection of, i. 3S8; 
waves of. iii. 324 ; VeaseU Be- 
calmed, No. 113, Dulwich Qii- 
lery, i, 840. 

Vanuyke, flowers of, t. 90; delicacy 
oi, V. 875 (notel. Pictures— For- 
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, Paul, chiaroscuro of, iii. 
_ . 41, 4T; cnlor ia the shad- 
of, iv. 47; delicocy of, iii. 38; 
icnce at hills upon, iv. 850; 
love of physiokl bcautif, iii. 88; 
mystery about the pencilling of, 
iv. 61 ; no eympaUiy willi the 
tragedy and horror of the world, 
iv. 14; sincerity of manner, iii. 
41; aymbulism of. iii. 96; trent- 
ment of the upun nky. ii. 44; tree 
drawing of, v. 07; foreground of, 
y, 00; religion of, 0<*vo casting 
outfenr), v, 323: animal painting, 
compared with Landseer's, ii. 20^; 
Pictures — Entombment, Ii. 44; 
Hagdalen washing tlie feet of 
Chnat, iii. 19, 30; Marrluge in 
Cana, iii. 122. iv. 6fl, v. IBB, 220, 
231 ; two fresco figures at Vonice, 
L 110; Suppor at Emmaus, iii. 30, 
60-Quet?nof Sheba, v. prefnce, vii. 
224; Fiimily of Veronese, v. 823, 
234; Holy Family v. 335; Veron- 
ica, v. 236; Europa, v. M, 170; 
Triumph of Venice, t. 170; Fam- 



ily of Dariua, National Gallery, v. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, chiaroscuro of, 
iv. 47 (and not«); completion of 
detwl by, iii. 133; drapery of. iv. 
48; finish of. ii. 84, iii. 261; hatred 
of fog, iv. 68; introduction of por- 
traiture in pictures, ii. 130; influ- 
ence of liills upon. iv. 356; land- 
scape of, i. 88; love of l>cauty, iii. 
41; rocks of, iii. 239; system of 
contrast of masses, iv. 42. Pic- 
tures—Angel, ii, 176; Cenacolo, 
ii. 315; Holy Family (Louvre), i. 
88; Lust Supper, iii. 26, S41; St. 
Anne, iv. 303, iii. 132. 

Wallis, snow scenes of, i. 286 (note). 

Wouvennans, leaves of, v. 33; land- 
scape of, V. 1B5; vulgarity of, v. 
273, 381; contrast between, and 
AngeUco, v. 2B8. Pictures re- 
ferred to— Landscape, with hunt- . 
ing party, v. S78; Battle piece, 
with bridge, v. 280. 

Zeuxis, picture of Centaur, v. 25& 
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_.. a neceBStny. when reEtliza- 

tloQ is impnggible, ii. 200. 
L .Ssihelic lacully, deflned. U. IS, 16. 
'^, Uie pruwut, tupebiuical im- 
pulse of, iii. SOI. 803: spirit of. 
lii. SOa, 803 ; our grcaUst men 
npurly ull untielieverH, Hi, 253, 
2«4; IcTily of, ii. 170, See Mod- 

Ajguiiles. Blructure of, iv. 174; con- 
tours of, iv. 178, 190 ; curved 
clenvBgu of, it. 18fl, 192, 193. 810- 
214; nnpilar forms of, iv. 17B, 

■ 191; liow lofluGiK^ing the enrtti, 
iv. 193; Dez Channoz. sharp horn 
of, iv. 177; Btftiti^re, curves of. 
Iv, 18Cf-]88: of Chamouni, sculp- 
ture of, 160. 183. Bee Local In- 
dex. 
Alps. Tyrolese, v. 218; ftfirialncsa of , 
at great distances, I. 277; gentians 
on. V. 89; roses on, v. BO; pines 
on, iv. 280, v, B6; ancient riacierfl 

>ot, iv. 180; color of, iii. MS; in- 
flueura of, on Swiss cliaracter, iv. 
3S6, T. S3; genera. Btnicturs of, 
iv. 164; liigher.impoasible to paint 
snow mountwns, iv. 240; preci- 
pices of. iv. 260. 261; suggestive 
of Paradise, iv. 846; Eunrise in. i. 
264. Bee Jloimtains. 
Anatomy, development of, ndmissi- 

Il^le only in subordination to laws 
of I)eamy, ii. 221; not to bo aub- 
atituled for apparent aspect, iv. 
187. 
Animals, proportion in, il. 56 (note). 
64; moral functions of, ii. 94, 95, 
97; lower ideal form of, ii 104; 
noble qualities of, v. 203. 
Aniraal Painting, of the Dutch 
school, v. 254, 258; of Uie Vene- 
tian, 25S, 258; of the modei-na, v. 
337,273. 
, Arebitectare, Influence of liftd, 
jotlsta, iii. 811; value of ^| 



ly espresaivo of pride, lii. 6i-. low- 
er than sculpture or painting, die 
idea of Utibty being aominant, ii, 
10 {note); and trees, coinriilencc* 
between, V. IB; of Nuremberg, v. 
382; Venetian, V. 395. 
Art, deflnition of greatness in, i. B. 
II, iii. B-IO, 30; imitative, nobb 
or ignoble according to Ift pur- 
pose, iii. 20, 303; praclical, ii 8; 
liieoretic, ii. 8; profane. iiL 01; 
ideality of. ii. 110; in what Benw 
useful, ii. 8. 4; perfection of. in 
what consisting, i, 857; first aim 
of, the representation of facta, L 
45. 46; highest aim of, the ei- 
pression of thought, i. 45, 4G ; 
truth, a just* criterion of, i. 48; 
doubt as to the use of, iii. 19; lam 
of, how regarded by imagiMtJve 
and uniroaginative painty ii 
155; neglect of works of. il 8.8 
(note); nobleness of, inwiiatcort- 
BJsting, iii. 21, 23 ; noble, rigbt 
' ■. 175; meaningot 



95; bad, evil effects of tlie liabii- 
unl use of, iv. 334; love of, tlw-' 
only effective jatronage, iL 3; 
sacred, general iniluence of, iii 
65; misuse of. in re! i^ous services, 
iii 59, 60; religious, of Italy, ab- 
stract, iii. 48, 58, v. 210; relipoift 
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tion of the maximum of beauty. 
ilL 84; bJgh, modern i<lc>al of, iii. 
65; higheat, purely imaginative, 
iii, 39 ; hi^tieat, dependent on 
eympatljy, iv. fl ; higlieal, chiar- 
oBcuro necessary in, i. 79; mod- 
cm, fatal influence of the sensuAl- 
Ity of, iii. 65; allegorical, iii. 95; 
essays on, by tlie author, distinct 
ive character ot, v. preface, x. v. 
196; influence of chmale on, t. 
183; influence of scenery on, v. 
314. 282, 235, 287; Venetian, v. 
186, 314, 226 ; classical defined, 
T. 243; Angelicar, iii. 50-57, t. 
283 ; Greek, v, 209 ; Dutch, v. 
277. Soe Painting. Painters. 
Art, Great, dufinitionof, i. 8-11, iii. 8, 
10, 41 ; characterislicti of, i. 305, iii. 
aa-4I, 88. T. 158, 175, 178, 202; 
not to be taught, iii 48, 141 ; the ex- 

Esa^uu of the spirits of grtiot men, 
43, T. 179; represents some- 
Utiog seen and believed, iii 80; 
selB .forth tlko true nature and au- 
thority of freedom, v. 303; relation 
of, to man, v. 208. Bee Stylo. 

Artists, danger of spirit of choice 
to, ii. 26; i^ght aim of, 1. 42S, 430, 
ia. 10; their duty in youth, to be- 
gia as patieiit redlists, i. 42S; 
choice of subject by, ii. 188, iii. 
27, 28. iii. 85, iv. 290, iy. 18 (notej; 
should paiul vRat Uicy loyo, ii. 
&1T; mamlydividedintotwoctass- 
ea, i 74, 815; necessity of sinele- 
neaa of aim in. i. 428, 434, v, 178. 
See Paiutors. 

Artists, GrPiit, characteristics of, i. 
8, 123, 337, u. 43, iii. 30-41; for- 
gclfulucfa ot self in, i. 84; proof 
of real imagination in, i. SOO ; 
calmness of, v. 191 ; delight in 
symbolism, iii. 93 ; qualities of, t. 
191; kecQnessof sight in, iv. 188; 
sympatliy of, vith nature, ii. 90, 
iu. 177, IV. 13, 70, ii. 93; with hu- 
manity, iv. 9, 11, 13, ill. 63, ii. 
169, V. 198, 203; live wholly in 
tbeir own age, iii. 90, 

Axliate. R<J!igToi«, ii. 174, 176, 180. 
aiO, iii. 48-60, iv. 355; ima^native 
and unimaginative, distinction be- 
tween, ii. 154, 158; hiatoiy of the 
Bible baa jjet to be painteif, iii. 58. 

AsoeWrfa7i2, ii. 114, three forma of. 



AsBociation, of two kinds, accidental 
and rational, ii. 33, 34; uncon- 
scious influence of, ii. 34; power 
of, iii. 17. ii. 45. v. 816; charm of, 
by wlEom felt, iii. 3«3, 309: influ- 
ence of, on enjoyment of laud- 



Bacon, master of the science of ea- 
Bcnce. iii. 807; compared with 
Pascal, iv. 361. 

Banks, fonnation of, iv. 263; curva- 
ture of. iy. 263, 278, 283; luxu- 
riant vegetation of, iv. 1S5. 

Beauty, deflnitionof thetenn.(pteaA- 
ure-giying) i. 26. 27; sensations of, 
instmcUve, i. 27, ii. 21, 46, 135; ' 
vital, ii. 88, 100, 110; typical, ii. 
38, 88, 85. 115, 135; error of con- 
founding truth with, iiL 81 (note); 
of truths of species, i. 60; of cur- 
vature, il 46, ly. 192, 197, 200, 288, 
2S3, 264; love of, in great artists, 
iiL 83, V. 209; moderation essen- 
tial to, ii. si; ideas of, essentlaJIr 
moral, iL 13, 18; repose, an unfail- 
ing lest of, ii. 68, 108; truth Iha 
basis of, L 47, ii. 136; how far de- 
monstrable by reason, ii. 37;ideas 
ot, i?xalt and purify the human 
mind, i. 28, 87; not dependent on 
Ihe asBociatioa of ideas, ii. 83, 84; 
the substitution of, for truth, erro- 
neous, iii. 61, 254; sense of, liow 
degraded and how eiallcd, ii 17, 
18, V. 209; of the sea, v. 215; in- 
fluence of moral expression on, ii. 
Be. 97; lovers of, how classed, iii. 
33; consequences of the reckless 
pursuit of, iii. 33; modern de- 
struction of, V. 825 ; Renaissance, 
principles of, to what tending, iii. 
254; false opinions respecting, U, 
28, 30, 80, 136; arising out of sac- 
rifice, T. 53; sense of. often want- 
ing in good men, ii. 135, 138; false' 
use of the word, ii. 28; not neces- 
sary to our being, ii. 10; imselflah ' 
sympathy necessary to sensations 
of. il. 17, 93; degrees of love for, 
in various authors, iii. 385, 388; 
and sublimity, connection i»tween, 
i. 43; custom notdestruclivo to, ii» 
33; nulurul, Bcolfa Iw-i "A, 'Ki. 
371, 1TO-, natat*. \ew»soa No^ 
lea.rntliomSn.v eat\^*t\envcS. .^^'' 
iia.t.\ita.\, \j\xK.Q. ViTfiJva, n - ^^f^v 
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aDlni»1 fnrm, ^npcnds on moral 
DipromloD, ii. 97. 08: Alison's 

S3i KDM) of, how exulted by af- 
fection, ii. 16: nbstrati tft form, 
bow dcpenileiil on curvature, Iv. 
aea, 2e»: Idc^nl, dottnitiun of. 1. 
S8; phyalrnl, Ui.B7;iili}raIcal,Vcn 
ottan love of, v. 203; vtilgor pur- 



t of.) 



,07. 



'. Iiiimari. nncioot. anil medi- 

<t'V»^ wliiLirnliou of. iii. lUT. ItIN; 
VvhcUtiii puinlin;; of. v. 237; con- 
Buiiimiilion not fouuil on earth, ii. 
134; Greek love of, Ui. 177. IMt, 
107iou]lurcof, iu tho middle ages, 

• ill 197. 

BcKUtvof nature, chameter of minds 

dostitule of Uie love of, iii. 306. 
BenoTolence, wise purcha«e Uio 

truest. V. 828 <nolc). 
Browning. quoUtiou on Itenuesanco 

spirit, Tv. 889. 
Buda, tjpical of youth, iii. SOfi; dif- 
t ference in growth of, v. 8; fonnn- 
■ tjooaud position of, v. 11, 14, 17, 
HL 27;of horse-chcBtnut, v. IQiaccom- 
^^ modatinff apirit of, v, 63; true 

• bcautyoi, fromwlmtftrirfng, V. 53; 
—■'—\» and drawtogs of, v, IS, 73, 



74. 



. Uie 



world, ii 

Bjron, use of details by, iii. 8; cliar- 
actar of works of, iii. 335, 263, 2K. 
270, 290, 1. 3(note); love of nalure, 
iii. 235, S88, 295, 297; me of color 
by, Iii. 335; death, without hope, 



'. 850. 



r 107. 



Cliange, influence < 
ii. M; love of, a 
OUT nature, ii. 54, 55. 

Charity, the perfection of the theo- 
retic faculty, ii. 00; eierciso of, 
its influence on human f eaturea, ii. 
115. 

Ohasteneas, mooning of Uie term, iL 
81. 

Cliiaroflcuro, tnith of, i. 173-184; 
. contraata of systems of, iv. 41 ; 
great principles of, i. 173, 180; ne- 
cesaityof, in iiigli art, i. 181; ne- 
cessjtr of, in expressiag form, \, 

69, 70; ^lattire's contrasted with 



nutn'fi, i, 141; nntiirnl value of,L 
183; rank of deceptive effects in, 
1. 73; fatal effects of, on an, B, 
140 (note); treatment of. by Venft 
tian colorUta, iv. 45, 46. 

Cbiaroscurists, advantages 
colorists, Iv. 48. 

Cliuico. spirit of, dangcroos, ii, ! 
iv. 18 (note); of love, in r" " 
tempered men. ii. 137; impo 
of sincerity of, iii. 37; B5; i ^^ 
of, on punters, ill. 38; of subjM 
when dncere, a criterion of fl 
raiikof pwoterB,iU.37; differeni 
of, between great and inferior « 
Ists, ill, 35; of subject, ptunte 
should piunt what they kive, i 
219; error of Pre-ltaphaelltes, t 
19, 

City and counti; h 

Classical landscape, iii. 168, 190; 
features described, v. 248; 
its resolute degradation 
lower orders, v. 343 (note). . 

Clav. consummation of, v. 157. 

Cliffs, formation of, iv. 148, !«, 1 
341; precipitousnufis of, iv. ) 
337; Alpine, stabiUty of, iv. ; 
Alpine, sublimity of, iv. 345. I 
V. 81 ; common mistake respect 
atructuro of, iv. 297. Ses Xo 



Clouds, questions respecting, v. 1 
107, 110-113; truth of, L 316, S 
lieht and shade in, iv. SO; scrij 
ral account of their creatJon, 
82-88; modem love of, ilL S 
348; classical love of, iii. 245; o 
nected with, not distinct from 
sky. i. 207 ; balancings, v. lOI-l 
high, at sunset, L 161 ; ntas^va | 
striated, v. 108; method of in 
ing, V. Ill (note); per«)ective 
V. 114-121; effecla ormoirts 
heat, and cold, on fotmUloa 
T. 131; "cap-cloud," v. "'' 

side cloud." v. 134, 125: 
drift, V. 127, 128; variety ofi" 
different elevations, 1. 316; hti ' 
er than whitest paper, iv. 86 ; ^ 
er ateont from a laodacape, . 
69; supremacy of, in mound 
scenery, iv. 849; level, early pti 
eta' \o-sQ of, iii. 244; love of, 
GiiiC\L Y*^' ■'''■'• ^^'i »*■*« 
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^^189; Dante's dUlike of. Hi. 844: 
trave-band, sien of, in ttiirl«cQth 
cenluTT art, Hi. 309; Cimis, or 
Upper Region, citeiit of, i. 217, v. 
109; color of. i. 334, v. 119, 120, 
149; purity of CoUir of, J. S19; 
sharpncsa of edge of, i. B18: Bym- 
raetncsl arraogemeDt of, i. 21T; 
mullitude of, T. 218. t. 100, 110; 
Stratua, or Central lleglon, exiunt 
of, i. 228; connection of with 
mountain^t. t. IS3; majesty of. v, 
182: arrangement of. i. 2S8; curved 
outHnea of, i. 04, 239; perfection 
and variety of, i. 229, v. Ill, 112; 
Bain, regions of. dcflnile forma in, 
1 245. T. 132-138; ditteronce in 
coloraof. i. 244, v. 136; pure blue 
Ay, only seen through l£e, i. 256; 
heliita of , V. 137 (note); functions 
of. T. 185, 187-. condition of, on 
Torluhire hills, v. 141- influence 
of, on high imuginotion, v. 141. 

Color. trutTi of, i. 07-71, 155. 173; 



early Italinn masters, il. f@0: llio 
purmer of material beauty, v. 820 
gaote); associated with purity, life, 
and light, iv. 53, 138, v. 830; cim- 
tnuts of. iv. 40; gradation of. ii. 
47,48; dulnesaof. asign of diaso' 
lution, iv, 134; effect of distance 
on, Iv. 64. 05; effect of gradation 
in, iv. 71 : noble, found in things 
iniiocenlniidprocioua, iv. 48; pale, 
are deepest and fullest in ehade, 
iv. 42; sanctity of, iv. 62, v. 820 
(note), 149. 319; true dignity of, 
V. 818. 820 (noU'l, effect of faleitj^- 
ing. V. 821 (note); Venetian love 
of, V. 312; rewards of veracity in, 
T. SSI (note); of aunitltine. con- 
trastod willi sun color, v. 317, 318; 
perfect, the rarest art power, v. 
820 <noto) ; pleasure derived from, 
on what depending, i. 10; chord 
of perfect, iii. 99, v. 317, 318, Hi. 
375, iv. 52; anything described by 
words as visible, may tie rendered 
ty, iii. 97; variety of, in nature, i. 
70, 168; no brown in nature. Hi. 
285; williout tejtture, Veronese 
and Landseer, ii. 303; without 
fomi, ii 202; faithful study of, 

jrirea power over tona, iv. 54. v. 

S)0(note); perception of form not 



dependent on. H. 77, t. 830 (note); 
effect of atmosphere on distant, L 
97. iv. 1^ ; iG«a important tliar 
tiglil, Bliade, and form, i. 68. 172, v. 
331 (note); sombrenessof modeiTi. ■ 
Hi. 251, 357; sentimental falsifica 
tion of. lit. 31 ; arrangement of. hv 
the false idealist and naturalist, ill. 
77; donebesthy instinct (Hindoos 
andChinese), Hi. 87; uaeof full, ii, 
shadow, very lovely, iv. 48, V. 317, 
ground, use of. by great painters, 
V. 188, 190; nobleness of polntina 
dependent on, v. 816; a. type of 
love, V. 819, 330 (note); usa of, , 



delicate, of the 1 , ... 

local, bow far expressible ill block 
and wbile. i. 404; natural, com- 
pared with artificial, i. 157; de- 
stroyed 1^ general piuple tone, I. 
169; manifestation of, insunsets, i. 
161, 310; quality of, owes part of 
Its brigiitnesa to light, i. 140, 148; 
natural, impossibility of imitating 
(too intense), 1. 157, 164; imitative, 
liow much truth necessary to, i. 23; 
ofiect of association upon, i. 69; 
delight of great men in, iU. 237; 
cause of practical failures, three 
centuries' want of practice. iH. 257; 
mediffival love of, ill. 231 ; Greek 
sense of, Hi. 319; brightness of. 
wlien wet, iv. 244; iflifferonce of, 
in mountain and lowland scenery, 
iv. 346. 847; great power in. sign 
of art intellect, iv. 55; why appar- 
ently unnatural when true, iv. 40, 
V. 817; of near objects, may be 
represented euactiy, iv. 89; of the 
earth, iv. 38; in stones, iv. 139. 
305; In crystaUinc rocks and mar- 
bles, iv. 104, 106, 107, 139. 135; of 
roosaes, iv. 180, v. 99; solemn mod- 
eration in. ii. 84.85; ofmountBJns, 
i. 157. 158, 168, iv. 851; ou biUid- 
ings, improved by age, i. 105; of 
the open sky, i. 206; of clouds, v. 
130, 121, 18Q. 149; reflected, on 
■ water, i. 330, 383; of form, i. 349; 
of old masfera. i. 169; of the Ap- 
■ :, contrasted wU\v ttw. ti\s^ 



m.3 



■■, Ql-N 



^^L TnnlAgMnf. ovi'rdilnrniicunRls.iv. 
^^C* 47-51 : ^'ut. )im or jrrccn l>y. !■ I'lS 
^^^ (nutu); wvi-n vuprcini>,T.:nd(ncilr|; 
^H RR-'Kl, iMialinK of Bun color, V. 817. 

CMnplction. in ut, whra profcBsed. 
Bhviild be rigorniisly pxantcd. li. 
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depenitiog, v. Itn ; mciining nf. hy 
, A icpod paluhT, V. ISl, 101 ; riglit. 
L. T.IWS (note) : «bu»ed.T. 273. 
I^OhdP"""^ Kretit, hubit of reninling 
Wi ' nbtioiu ot tbiiigi, v. 178. ITS i de- 
r tent) Inatc sketches of, v. 182. 
CompneUion. deflnition of, ». 15E ; 
use of simple conceptioo in, li. 148 1 
harniony of, nith tnio ruloe, ii. 
ISO, iii. BSj ImntiKreBtiloii of laws 
ollnwuble in. iv, 2T4; true not pro- 
I duccd hy ndcs, v. 1S4; necinaity of 
h< every part fo, t. 1S8; true, the oo- 
■ West condition of art, V. IM; law 
P of liclp in. T. 158, 163: great, hits 
* Always a leading purpose, v, 163; 
Iftw of pi'rfectneag, v. 180. 
Conception. Kimpte. nature of. ii.l4T; 
concentrates on one idea the pleas- 
ure of many, ii. 103; how connect- 
ed witl) verbal knowledge, ii. 148; 
ol more than creature, impoBeible 
to creature, ii. 188. 184, 213. 815; of 
t^upcrliunian form, ii. 31G; use of. 



ConBcionce, power of aasociation up- 



15«. 






Crests, mountain, formniion of, i. 
286, iv. 1B7, 1R8; forms of, i. 385, 
iv. 165-30S< beauty of, depends oa 
radliknt curvature, iv, 201, 204; 
BometimeB like flakes of fire, i. 278. 

Ctimoan War, iii. 326-333, 

'^Uciam, importance of tntth in, i. 

quiillncBtiona necessary to 

,. a,.i. 418, iii. 33; technical 

(nowledge necessaiy lo, i. 4; how 

It may be made useful, iii. S3; Ju- 

s, 1. 11. 420; modern, goner- 




Curvatiirr, n law of nalure, ii. ii. 
■V. 102; two itortaof. finite and io- 
finilc, Iv. 263; inlinily of. in nu- 
ture. ii. 40. iv. 273; cuma w- 
raiii!;c<i lo set oil each oiJicr. if, 
272; bcauiy of. u. 4«, iv. 863, 2M, 
387; beauty of moderation in, ii, 
84; value m apparent nrtipnrlion 
in. li. 50. 60; laws of. in Ircw, L 
400; in Tunning streams and toi- 
Tunls. i. 370; approximation of, Ui 
right lines, adds beauty, iv, BBS. 
294, 208: in mountains, produced 
by rough fracture, iv. 103; bcanty 
of catenary, iv. 279 ; radiating, the 
most beautiful, iv. 203 (nel«); 
measurement of. iv. 268 <noIe); of 
beds of alaty crystallines, wavy, 
iv. ISO; of mountains, iv. 28S, SSS, 
287; of riguilles, Iv. IHt, 19!; in 
HleniH, T. 21. 66; in branches, - 
89, 63; loss of, in engruviug, 
330 <nole). 

Custom, power of. ii. 24. 34, [ 
twofold operation, deadens scwi- 
ticm, conflrms affection, ii. 24, 34, 
35: Wordsworth on, iii 383. 



Dante, one of the creative order of 
poets, iii, 156 ; and Shakapere, 
difference between, iv. 873 (note); 
compared with Scott, iii. 266; de- 
mons of, V. 356; statement of dot'- 
trine by (damnation of heathen), 



Dante's self-command, i 



); clear 



^ncrai, iii, 18; wW,' 



tion of color, iii. 318. 220, 232. 2 
334; deflnileness of his Infenxh^ 
compared vfith indefiniteness (|;| 
Milton's, iii. 209 ; ideal lani I 
scape, iii. 313; poem, fonoBUlyn 1 
landscape in, fii. 209, 211 ; desiii^ i 
tion of flame, ii. 163; dc«cripU«l'J 
of a wood, iii. 314; makes mottfr J 
tains abodea of misciy, iii fSl, 
and is insensible to their hrotd 
forms, ill. 240; conception of 
ruckx. iii. 233. 288: declaration of 
mediicvnl faith, iii. 317; dellglit in 
white clearness of aky, iii. 243: 
idea of the highest art. reproduc- 
tion of the aspects of thiuRS piut 
and present, lii. IS; idea of hapju 
"■■ . liVl ■. ■TO^tseulation i>( 






\W\\\.»\."ti.-&i 



Tci^u; 
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, avmlioli 
rock, iv. 1 



use of 
B (note); 



carefulness in defining color, 
823; ViMon of Loah and Racliel. 
iii. 216; use of the rush, as em- 
blem of humility, iii. 237; love of 
the deflnite. iii. 209. 312, 223; love 
of liglit, iii. 243. 244; Spirit of 
Treachery, v. 805; Qeryon, Spirit 
of Fraud, v. 305; univeraalily, 
Straw street and liighest hcaveas, 
iv. 84. 

David, King, true gentleman, v. 
263. 

Dead, the, can receive our honor, 
not our gratitude, i. S. 

Death, fear of. v. 231, 236; conquest 
over. V, 337; vulgarity, a form of, 
T. 275; Enslisli and European. V. 
296; following the vain pursuit of 
■wealth, power, and Ijcauty {Ven- 
ice), V. 337; mingled with beauty, 
iv, 337; of Moses and Aaron, iv. 
378-383; contrasted with life, ii. 
79. 

Debris, curvature of, iv. 279, 284, 
285; linusof projection produced 
by, iv. 279; various angles of, iv. 
809; effect of gentlo streams on, 
iv. 281; torrents, hiiw dcBtruclive 
to, iv. 381. 

Deception of the senses, not the end 
of art, i. 22. 74. 76. 

Decision, love of, leads to vicious 
Bpeed, i. 39. 

Decoration, arohihictural effocte of 
light on. i. lOS; use of, in repre- 
senting the supernatural, iL 219. 

Deity, revelation of. iv. 84; presence 
of. manifested in the clouds, iv. 
84, 85 ; modes of manifestation of, 
in the Bilile, iv. 81; his mountain 
building, iv. 37; warning of, in 
the mountains, iv. 841; art reprc- 
Bentaiions of, meant only as sym- 
bolic, iii. 303; purity, eKpressive 
of the presence and energy of. ii. 
78, 79; flnish of the works of. ii. 
62. 87; communication of trath to 
men, ii. 137; Greek idea of, iii. 



176; presence of, in nature, i. 57, 
iii. 305, 3(W, v. 85, 137; manifes- 
tation of the. in nature, i. 824, iii. 
19B: love of nature develops a 
"'--lie o/tiju/irBsence and power of, 



iii. 300, 301; direcleat mnnifesta-J 
tion of the, v. 198. 

Deflection, law of, in treet 
26. 

Delavigne, Casimir, " La toilette den 
Constance," Iii. 162. ff 

Details, use of variable and invaria*! 
ble, not the criterion of poetry, ill, T 
7-10; Bj-Ton'a use of, iii. 8; care-] 
ful drawing of, by great men, iii L 
122; use of liglit in understandlog'I 
architectural, i. 106; swift execu-fl 
tion secures perfection of, 1. 203;M 
false and vicious treatment of, t 






i. 74. 



Devil, the, held by 
world's lawgiver, v. 845. 

"Discord," in Homer, Spt 
Turner, v. 309-311. 

Distance, effect of. on our perception 
of objects, i. 186, 191, 192; must 
sometimes be sacrificed to fore- 
ground, i. 187; effect of, on picto- 
rial color, iv. 64; expre^on of io^ 
Dnity in, ii. 41; extreme, cbarac^ 
turized by sharp outlines, i. """ 
effect of, on mountains, i, 377, 
eariy masters put details iut 
187. 

Dog, as painted by various mastem 
V. 224, 35B. 

Dragon, of Scripture, v. 305; of ttv 
Greeks, v. 300. 305; of Dante, v 
306; of Turner, v. 800, 307-818^ 
814, 316, 323. 

Drawing, noble, mystery and cbaiu 
actevistic of, iv. 56, 59, 68. 314; 
real power of, never confined ti 
one subject, i. 416; of mbuntafa 
forma, i. 286, 305. iv. 188-191; 
243; of clouds, v. Ill (note), 118! 
necc8.saT7 to education, v. 
(note); figure, of Turner, !. 1 . 
questions concerning, v. 36 ; land- 
sua!>e of old and modern painlera, 
iii. 240; of artists and architecta,. 
difference between, i. 118; diar- 
tinctnessof. iii. 88; of Bttdss plncB^ 
iv. 200; modem, of snowy mouic 
tains, unintelligible, i. 286; M 
taught iJi Encyclopiedia Britannl- 
ca, iv. 295; inviolable canon oT 
" draw only wliat you see." iv, 16 
should bQ taugUL every child, iii 
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lawR of nrKanization c-l. impor- 
tnnt in nrt, I. STO : post kikI 
present roodiiioD »r, iv. 140, 141 ; 
coinn of, Iv. 88; the wUoIb not 
baliitnbh-. Iv. 9il, SO; noblest 
BTpncn of, 80M1 by few, 1. 304; 
iniui'ii nnpotntfrd work on, v. 1; 
pivpomEion oF, for raao, t. H; 
R-utp[wrin(f of Uie drv land, iv. 8a. 

Eccmomy of labor, v. 838. 

Bdiimtion. value of, ill. 49; Itn good 
ud h«d offpct on enjoyment of 
bemity, SH. 64; of TunieT, lii. 
819, V. 287-307; at Scott, lii, 
BOS ; of Giorgione, t. 286, 287. 
Ml ; of D«rer. v. 2a). 331 ; of 
Balvntor, v. 385, 286 ; {pener&Ily 
unfBVomhlc tn love ot nature. 
Hi. 308; mo<lcrn, corrupts last*, 
til. 6n ; log^cnl, a eroat want 
of tlie lime. iv. 884; love of pic- 
tunwiue. a mcana of. iv. 12; wliut 
to lie taueht in.v. 328 (note); what 
it can do, lii, 43 ; can improve race, 
V, 362; of persons of slntplo life, 
I y. 828 (note), 

^^Kmotions. nolilo Bud ipiotile. ill. 10; 
tnie. generaUy imaginative, ii. 
100. 

Enamel, vsrioua uses of the word, 
iii. 221-233. 

Energy. necRssary to repose, ii. 66; 
piirilya typo of, ii. 7(1; how ex- 
pressed by puri^ of matter, ii. 79; 
cxprcsaion ot, in plants, a eourci; 
of ulenwirc, ii. 93. 

Engltali art culminated in the IStli 
century, iv. 350. 

Engraving, influence of. i. 101 ; sys- 
•-- -" ■ ■ — "3. &8, 



iem of landscape, 1 



Evil, the indisputable fact. iv. 843; 
captivity to, V. 217, 285; oonteat 
I witli, V. 265; conquered, r. 380; 
I recognition and conquest of, es- 
■ BentSd to highest art. v. 20S-209, 
217; war vrith, v. 231. 
Exagi^ratlon, laws and limits of, 
ii 208-310; necessary on a dimin- 
ished scale, ii. 208. 
EKcellence, meaning of the term, i. 
14, IS (note); in language, what 
necessaryto, 1. 9; the hiKhest, can- 
not exist without obscurity, iv. 61 ; 
psaaiDg puhVic opinion no crilerion 
"C~£ 1,2; lechnicaJ, BupetsetoiE 



Execution, mcanbg of the term.w 
86; three vices of, ii. 188 (uowi! 

3ualtUes of, L 36, 37, SB Wmv 
ependenl upon knowlei^ 
truth, i. 96: essentia) la dtawiu, 
. of water, I. 950; swift, details b«aj 
given by.i. 302; tegitunateK 
of pleasures In, i. 30, 38; m; 
of, mtmainry in rendering a^. . .. 
nature, i. sOQ ; ludc, wlieu Ibe 
source of uoblo pleasure, IL B2 
(note); determinate, v. S7. 88. 
Expression, tbree disljncl scliooted 
— ^reat, Pseudo, and Orotesquft' 
ExproBtdoniil, iv. 883; subtJe, lism 
reached, iv. 65; influence of maat, 
in animal form, ii. 97, 08; perfm 
never got williout color, iv, qg 
(note); unison of cxpreasioiiAl, vtf 
teclmical power, where foond, W. 
26; autjereeded by technical e»«l- 
lence, iii. 29; of insiuratian, iL 
214; of superhuman character, 
how attained, ii. 218. 
Eye, focus of, truth of space depea^- 
enl on, i. 186^190; what aeea t$: 
the cultivated, iv. 71; what vHii 
by the uncultivated, iv. 71; tAW 
n«!easary to change focus of, X,' 
188, 366; keenness of an artill^' 
how tested, iv. 

Faculty Theoretic, defloiKon of.fi.. 
12, 18. 

Facnlly .Esthetic, deflnition of, It, 
13, 18. 

Faith, derivation of the word, v. IB) 
developed by love of natuw, H 
3B9; wont of, ui. 352-264; « 
ideas of Greek, Jil, 169; at 9 
Bcotch farmer, iii. 189; sourceiB 
substance of all liumah d- 
101; want of, in clasncaJ a 
242; ri^l, looks U 
V. a)5; brave and ho'peful,a( 
panies intollcctuat power, v, . , 
tranqnillity of , beforelhelteforni 
Hon, T. MO; want of, in Dutd ,1 
artists, v. 351; of Venetians, v. 
218; how shown in early Chiistiui 
art, iii. 49-51, v. 306; in God, in 
nature, nearly extinct, iii. 351. 

Fallacy, Pathetic defined, ill ISB: 
not admitted by greatest poet!^ iii, 
\?ft-, ¥n\«'a, vli. 158; emoti(Hi»! 
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characleristic of modem 
^.Snting, iii. 168. 

Fancy, funcliona of, ii, 150; oever 
HerioiiB, ii. 169 ; disLinclion be- 
tween imaginatioa and, ii. 1G6-170; 
Testlessness of. ii. 170; morbid or 
nervoua, ii. 200, 

Fear, dentructivc tif ideal character, 
11.126; distinguished from awe, ii. 
126; ejtprcssiona of, only sought 
by impioiis painleni, ii. 138; holy, 
distinct from bmmui terror, li. 
127. 

Ferocity, always joined with fear. ii. 
127; deatruclive of ideol cliorac- 
ter, ii. 130. 

Field Sports, v. 2ra. 

Fields. Bet; Grass. 

ViaMi, two kinds of — fallacious and 
faitllful, iii. 100; differenee be- 
tween English and continental, iii. 
109, 111; humat! often destroys 
ijiiture's,iii.ll3; nature's, of rauk, 
liL 113; uf outline, iii. 114; vain, 
useless FODTeyiog additional facts, 
Sii. 110, 133, V. 371, 373 (note); in 
landK^apc foregrounds, i. 200 ; 
mystpriousoess of, 1. 19S; esteem- 
ed csscntiul by grnat mastem, ii. 
88, V. 271. 272 (note); infinite in 
God's work, ii. 83; how right and 
bow wrong, i. 83-84, iii. 114; of 
tree stems, Iii. 115 (plate). 
- Firmaineut, definition of, it. 88, v, 
148. 

Flowers, roediceTal love of, ill. 193; 
mountain variety of, iv. 347; typ- 
ical of the passing and tbc excel- 
lence of human life, iii. 227; sym- 
Clij with, ii. 91, v. 88; no sub- 
ily in, v. 91 ; alpine, v. 08 ; 
neglected by the great painters, v. 
80; two chief peeulianties, v, 83, 
93; beautyof, on wliat depending, 
▼. ffl (note). 

Foam, two conditions of, i. 373; dif- 
ficulty of representing, i. 373; ap- 
pearance of, at Scbaffhausen, i. 
340; sea, how different from the 
" yeast" of ii tempest, i. 380 
(note). 

Foliage, an element of mountain 
glory, It. 848; unity, variety, and 
regularity of, 394, 898; as painted 



Forbes, ProfosiJor, description of 
mountains, quoted, iv. 183, 235. 

Foreground, finer truths of, the pe- 
culiar business of a maslcr, i. 315; 
lesson to be received from all, i, 
328; mountain attractiveness of, 
i. 09; of ancient masters, i. 308, 
313; increoiicd loveliness of . when 
wet, iv. 245; Turner's, I 828,824; 
must sometimes be sacriliced to 
distance, i. 187. 

Form, chiaroscuro necessary to the 
perception of, i. 69, 70; more im- 
portant than color, i. 6B-71, iL 77, 
IV. 54, V. 318 (note); multiplicity 
of, in mountains, I. 380; anlmJ, 
typical representation of, ii. 208, 
304; without color, ii, 201; with- 
out texture, Yeroneeo and I>and- 
seer, ii. 202; natural curvature of, 
ii. 00, 61; animal beauty of, de- 
pends on moral expression, ii. 
08 ; what uecessaiy to the sense of 
beauty in organic, ii. 94, 03; ideal, 
li. 104^ iii. 76; animal and vegeta- 
ble, ii 105; ideal, destroyed by 
pride, sensuality, etc., ii. 133, 123; 
rendering of, by photography, iv. 
63; mountain, iv. 135, 180, 150- 
263 ; natural, variety of. incon- 
ceivable, iv. 189; of aiguilles, how 
produced, Lv. 1^; beauty of, de- 
pendent upon curvature, ii. 40. 

French art cuUiiiuateil in 13th cen- 
tury, iv. 858. 

Fuseli, Quotations from, i. 18, ii. 



Genius, unrecognized at the time, i. 
6; not the result of education, iiL 

43; power of, to teach, L 414. 
Gentility, an English idea, iv. 4. 
Gentleman, the characteristics of a, 

sensibility, sympathy, courage, v. 

268-273. 
German religious art, "piety" of, 

iii. 3S3. 
Glacier, description, iv. 137; action 

of, iv. 101 ; gradual softener of 

moimlain form, iv. 169; non-rig- 

idi^ of, V. 86. 
Gloom, of Savoyard peasant, iv, 320; 

ap]>eariuice of, in southern i^lopo 

of Alps, iv. 830. See Mouolain, 
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Ond. Sec T>cily. 

Gotlhelf. works of. It. 18S. v. 880, 

Otftwiulncsi. of poplur proTc. iii. 
181; of willow, T. 87; of Veoe- 
liui ut. 32». 

GriHlBliof]. suggestive of laflnity. ii. 
<7: tonslantin nature, ii. 47; nee- 
c«n>ry t« g\w facts of form anil 
diitanrf, i. HO; progress of the 
eye shown in senBibility to cf- 
fecta (Turner's Bwisa lowers), Iv, 
71 ; of light. Tiirnerinn mystery. 
I». 78; in 8 row. fv. 48. 

Omnile, qimlilies of, iv. 100, 110; 
rolor of. Iv. 186. 

Grnan, uses of, iii. 297; type of hu- 
mility nnd chei-rfulnetw. and of 
the papain 2 awny of liumnn Ufc. 
III. 337. 22)*, V. M; Oroek mode of 
regaffling as opposed to mediiBVBl, 
Hi. S33. 234; enamelM. Dante's 
"green enamel" description of, 
nr 3SA. 236: damp, Qreeh love 
of. III, iiSS; careful drawing of, 
by Venetians, iil. 317; mystery in, 
1 f. SIS, ill. £31; man's love of, ilL 
I S34: flrst element of lovely land- 
scape, iii. 224. 

Gratliude, from what arising, IL IS; 
a. dutv to the living can't be paid 
to the dead, i, 6. 

Oreatness, tests of, i. 828, 111. 260, 
261, V. 178. See Art, Artists. 

Greek, conception of Godhead, iii. 
170, 17.5; art. spirit of, V. 309, 213; 
poetry, purpose of, the victory 
over fate, sm, nnd death, v. 209. 
210; rellglOD. Uie manful struggle 
with evil, V. 211-213; ideas of 
truthfulness, v. 387. 268; mythol- 
ogy. V. 300, 807, 809, 823; dfelnist 
of iiatui*, V. 824; culture of hu- 
man beauty. Hi. 179, 180, 198, 
204: landscape, composed of a 
fountain, meadow, and grove, iii. 
181 ; belief in the presence of 
Deity in nature, iii. 109-177; ab- 
sence of feeling for Ihe pictur- 
esque, lit 187; belief in particular 
gods ruling the dements, iii. 171- 
177; and Medieeval feeling, differ- 
ence between, iii. 218, ideal of 
God, il. 229; fnitU, compared viilh 
thut of nn old Scotch larmer. iii. 
18S; feeling about waves, m. 1B»; ^ 
'-Hfference to color, iii. Sift, 2.2*1-, 
healthy, iii. 175; formaliam 



of omuncnt, ilL 208; not visloit 
ary, liL 188 ; delight in tre«s, 
meadowB, gordei^ cnvea, poplan, 
flat country, and damp ^w«, Iii. 
183-188. 381; preference of atDilj 
to beauty, iii. 181, ISl; low nt 
order, iif. 181. 169; cwins, v. M; 
description of clouds, v. 137-Iti; 
design, V. 196. 

Grief, anohle emotion, Ii. 129, ilL 10. 

Gtwtesque, third form of the Ideal,iii. 
93-107; three kinds of, iiL 83; no- 
ble, iii. 98, 102; true and fain 
(medtievfd and classical) gnfflpa. 
iU. 101-107; Spenser's deacrlplion 
of Enw. iii. 94; how fitted foril- 
, iii, 101; modem, tr. 



Orolesqne Exprcssional. Iv. 885 ; 
modem example of, ■'Qea-FiT' 
rier turned traitor," iv. 884 



Habit, errors induced 1^; s . 
es the judgtnent, ii. 34; modifying 
effects of, iL 33; power of, do* 
^pifled, iv. 215. See Custom. 

Heavens, fltfulness and infinity of, I 
18fi; means in Scripture, clouJft 
iv. 86; relation of, lo mir globe, 
iv. 88, V. 148; presence of Owl in, 
iv. 88; Hebrew, Greek, sud LbUh 
names for, v. 147-160; meaningnf, 
in I9th Psalm, v. 146. 

Help, habit of, the best part of edit- 
cation. V. 33S(aotel. 

Helpfulness, law of; v. 155-158; nt 
inventive power, v. 193. See Con- 
rtstenee. 

Homer, alype of Ihe Greek mind. Hi 
ie8:poeticaUrutbof,iii. 183; Ides 
of tlie Sea-power, iii. Ifi9; InleuM 
realism, iil. 185 ; conception of 
rocks, iii. 333, 339-241; plessureiD 
woody-scenery, iii. 184^ 212; tow 
of aspens, '■■ ' 



. 183, 185; low of 



sytmnetiy, iii. 180 ; pleasure in 

ulililrv m. 18t 184 IWi: ideal d 



Utility, 



181. 184. J8S; ideal irf 






iii. 336, Michael Angclo compared 
■ f Reynolds, iii. 13; poetrjod 

SOS'; tlie'victory 01 
5,U.'i\'i-, Vtafc^ft,^. '«il-;!| 

V. ■aw. ' 
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SO; quotation on cxacLness i 
ture, ii. 83. 
Bbrae, Greek and Roman 

o(, T. 257; Vandyke, first painter 

Of, v. aras. 

Humility, mefiDH n right CBfimrttc af 
one's own powers, iii. 260; how 
^mbolized by Dante, lit. 387; a 
teat of greatnesa. iii. BtIO, inculcat- 
ed by science, iii. 
of, to enjoyment of nature, 
369, iv. 69; graM, a Ij-pe of, iii. 
S36, 338, V. 96; of inventive pow- 
er, V. 193; di.atinguisliina mark 
between tlie Olirlsliun and Pa^pm 
spirit, iii. 33«. 

Ideal, definition of the word, i. 38; 
its two iienaca referring to imagi- 
nation or to perfection of type, li 
103, lOS; Low to be attained, i. 44; 
form in Ktwur animals, ii. IM ; 
form in plants, ii. 105; of form to 
be preserved in art by exhibition 
Of individuality, iL 108, 310; Uie 
bodily. elTect of inlellect and mor- 
al feelinga on, ii. 113-115; form, 
of what variety susceptible, ii. 
SSI ; of human form, destroyed b^ 
expression of corrupt passions, li. 
122, 139; of hvun^iity, how to be 
restored, ii. 113, 118, 131; form to 
be obltuncd only by portraiture, ii. 
119, iii. 78; form, necessity of lov« 
to the perception of, ii. 131, 130; 

?iicturea, interpreters of nature, iii. 
41 ; general, of classical land- 
scape, V. 344; modem pursuit of 
the, iii. e.'i, (19, 44; Angclicau. iii. 
49, S7. V. 383, !. S3; false Kaphael- 
eeque, iU. 53-07. 
Ideal, the true, faitliful pursuit of. 
In tlie business of life, ill, 44; rela- 
tion of modem seulpturesqne to 
the. ill. 88; operation of, hi. 77; 
fiinte kinds of — Purist, Naturalist, 
and Groteauuc (sea below), iii. 
71, 
Ideal, tme grotesque, ill. 93-107; 

Ibniled expression of, iii. 99, 100. 
Ideal, true naturalist, character of. 
Jii. 7T-91: high, necessity of real- 
Itj'Sii, iii. 80, 81. 91; Jls operation 
tm tMoiical tirt. Hi. 89-91 j in 



landscape prodncea the heroic, v. 
306. 

Ideal, true purist, iii. 71-76. 

Ideal, false, various forms of, iii. 69, 
iv. 808, 310 (ploles) ; results of 
pursuit of the, iii. 61, 63: relig- 
ious, ill. 44, 60 ; wqll-eie*^uted, 
dulls perception of truth, iii. 48- 
63; profane, iii. 61-69; of the mod- 
em drama, iv. 831. 

Ideal, superhuman, ii. 313, 334; ex- 

Eression of, by utmost degree of 
uman l)eauty, 11. 314. 

Idealily. not confined to one age or 
condition, ii. 100-117; expresdbia 
in art, by abstraction of form, col- 
or, or texture, ii. 301. 

lUumimition, distinguished fmia 
painting by absence of shadow, iii 
99; pigments UBod In, iii. 333; de- 
cline of the art of , to what trace- 
able, iv. 350; of MS8. in thirteenth' 
century, Ulustratiog treuUnent of 
natural form, iii. 207. 208, iv. 76; 
of M88. iu flfteenlh cctitury, illus- 
tracing treatment of landscape art, 
iii. 30f ; of MSS. in sixteenth cen- 
tury, illustrating idea of rocks, iii. 
239; of missals, illustrating later 
idiaia of rocks and preeipiEea, 



tury, German coarseness contrast- 
ed with grace and tenderness of 
UiirtMnth century, iv. 335; repre- 

Iraagination, threefold operation of, 
ii. 146; why so called, iiL 183; de- 
fined, ii. 151 ; functions of, ii. 10, 
148, 188, iii. 45, iv. 81; how 
strengthened by feeding on truth 
and external nature, i. 437, ii. 191 ; 
testa of presence of, ii. 155, 169, 
307; impliea self-forgetfulness, i. 
306; importance of in art, iii. 38; 
Dugald Stewart's definition of, ii. 
148, 145; conscious of no rules, it. 
15S ; makes use of accurate knowl- 
edge, ii. lOD, iii. 40; noble only 
wlicn tnctbfui, ii. 161, iiL 133, It. 
30; entirely of its grasp, ii. 166, 
179. v. 187, 100; its delist K Woe. 
chttiftcte!: otTcnoai, 'Cv.SA-, -'c^^ 

Of, ii. 16\, \m, 5\\, =a. ■«». >'sib 

133;™^CT t.t,^i.\3ft.'»!«'i" ^^ 
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Unl to. V, 101 ; always tho 

•wing aaA omcrliii); TttculCy, iii. 
911; r.bann of exjivctiuil. Iv. 131; 
tdcasura dcriviid Irotn, how un- 
ImiKttA. ill. 281 1 higbosl torm of, 



mountain Hoencry, If. 23. . . 
218, 235; iufluence of clouds an, 
V. 141 ; RcnrchlDg apprcheneiun of, 
li. IM. 105. 169, im, 188, IBS, lU. 
107; dlBtiiiKuinhed from fancy. iL 
166-170. 1U4. 201 ; eigus of, in Ian 
guogu, ii. 165 ; how sliowii in 
Bculplure. ii. 184-187: worlc uf, 
distlnniiahcd from composition, 
ii. l&f-158; what Dcccasary to for- 
tnalionof.v. 1S9-1U1. 

Inu^nsaon. peni'lralive, ii. I6S-1S1 ; 
aasodativo, iL 147-162; contom- 
j)lative. ii. 103-311. 

IinitBtlon, power of deceiving the 
senses, i. 17; wby reproheiiBible. i. 
18, IB. 31, 34. IS. 416, iv. 138; no 
picture good wiiich deceives by, I. 
25: when riglit, in arcliitM!(urul 
ornament, ii. 205; of Howcrs, v. 
92; was least valued in the thir- 
teeuth century, iii. IB. 1B», 30fl ; 
W eeneral ^l«HSura in deceptive ef' 
I iBctsof, ui. 16; when made an end 
of art, i. 74, 143; began, as a fea- 
ture of art, about 1300, iii. 203; of 
■what impossible, i. 77, 157. 184, 
871, 373, iL 203. iii. 30, 129, v. 81; 
definition of ideas of, t. 13, 20. 

Infinity, typical of redeemed life, iv. 
80; expressed m nature by curva- 
ture and gradutioD, ii. 45-48; of 
gradaUon. i. 310, 234, iL 47; of 
rariety in nature's cofriring, i. 168, 
ITS, ^5,iv. 127: of nature's ful- 
ness, 1,195, v. 99: of clouds,!. 218, 
235, V. 110, 113; of detail in moun- 
tains. L 290, 297; of 



pressed by distance, ii. 41 . 
plied by vostuess. ii. 49; the 
of mystery, iv. 58; of iiioii 
vegetation, iv. 388; absence of, in 
Dutch work, V. 87: general delight 
in, iL 4^-44. 
Inspiration, the expression of (lie 
ahid of a Qod-miuie greut man, ^ 
JS. 141; exureEsion of, on Iramun \ 
n, ii. 2li; asmanifeati;4in\m- 
'sm0D,a. 137, 138; revelalions 



1 

mnnlcable, ft' ■ 



'. 274. 351*308; 



Inttllccl, Ijow ndecd^d by novelty, 
ii. 54; how connccled witli ptais- 
UTH derived from art, i. 10, 28: ib 
Operation upon the features, ii. 
113-ll.f; connettion of hesniy 
witli, L 27; liow inHuvnceil h; 
state of heart, ii. 17. Ill, ixXWiA 
by climatic Influences, v. 1 ;;■! . In.iv 
reoilered weak, v. 20.%. 'ii'. . I'li--' 
of. V. 366 (note); culture ni, m nK- 
clianical arts, v. 328 (unit.)^ mm- 
parison between Angtliccr's. Salvn- 
tor's, Duxer's, and Giurgione's, v, 
284, 235; beauty of animal foim 
increased by expresHiDD of. ii. BS: 
decay of, shown by love lA tlw 
luimble, iv. 328 
atioD of, L 418; 
lain scenery on, i 
condition of, in juigiisa ma 
French nation R, from thirteenlh 10 
sixteenlli century, iv. 358; giMt 
humilityof, iii. 260iaeriousnee8or, 
ill 258; sensibility of, iii. 15S,3ae; 
power of, in cootralliuK emotioaa, 
Iii. ISO; sees the whole truth, v. i 
205: greater, not found in minds i 
of purest religious temper, v. 3(tt. i 

Intemperance, nature and applk* ] 
tion of the word, ii. 13. 14. 

Invtiution, characteristic of great srt, 
i. 305, iii. 38, 68; greatest of a^^ 
qualities, v. 158; ioslinclivc Qbia- 
acler of. ii. 155. iii. 84. 87, v. lit 
158; evil of misapplied, L IIT; 
liberty of, with regard to propor 
tion, iL 61; operation of (Tiiim- 
rian Topograpliy). iv. la 23, M: 
" never loEee on occideut,'' v, 173: ' 
not the duty of yming artists, L j 
423; verity of, V. 101; alwenecoi, 
how tested, v. 157; grandeur of. 
T. 187; material, v. 153-163; spir 
itual, T. 183-217; sacred, a pa* | 
sionate finding, v. 193; of fann. 
superior to iuvcntioa uf color, v. 
320 (note). 

Joy, a noble emotion, ii, 16, iii. ID; j 
uQcessity of, to ideas of b^uiy. |>- 
Yl , IH; ot -sou-lh, how tyiriflM in 
\\\vi-«,v\Kj.\«c i.^?i,%ra«>si*,^ W 
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M. ii. 33-25; distin- 
ghed fFom taste. L 25. ii 3i; 
A moral, necessary to senae of 
-rty, il. OS, 99; right teulinical 
ffledgo neceasftryto formation 
BJl. 4; ei^iiity of, Ulustraleil by 
^l^pere> It. 863; substitution 
b for a^UoirnCion, the result of 



aUcf, ' 



344. 



I, BuMued by the feeling under 
^h hewrittts, ill. 160; aeucrip- 
^of Wftveaby, HL 168; descrip- 
oof pine, V. S2; coloring of, iii. 
T; no leal sympathy with, but a 
dreamy love of nature, iii. 370, 
aSS; deuth of, v. 349; bis squbc of 
beauty, t. 333. 
Knowled^, connection of. vritb. 
Bigbt, L 64; connection of. with 
thought, i. 47; pleasure in, iv. 09; 
communication of, railways and 
telegraphB, iii. 803; what worth 
teaching, iii. 398, v. 830; influ- 
ence of, on art, 1. 45, 47, 23S: nec- 
esaaiy to right jud^ent of art, 
i. 131, 411. 418; feebng necessary 
to fulness of, v, 107; highest form 
of, is Tnat. V. 161 ; coldness of, v. 
140; huw to ho employed, v. 330; 
refusal of, a form of asceticism, v. 



tMbOT, healthful and harmful, v. 
320, 331. 
I ZiOnds, classed by their produce and 
corresponding kinds of art, v. 
1S3-135. 

landscape, Greek. iiL 178-187, t. 
211-813; effect of on Greek mind, 
iv. 851; of flfteenth century, ill 
201; modiiBval, iii. 301, 309, 
ai», iv. 77-79; cbnice of, influ- 
enced by national feeling, i. 13S; 
novelty of, iiL 143-151; love of, 
iii 380, 3B4; Bcott'a view of, iii 
S57; o« Bwitzerlaud. iv. 133, 300 
faee Mountains. Alpa, &c.); of 
Southern Italy, v. 335; Swiss 
moral influences of, contrasted 
with those of Italy, iv. 135-136; 
colors of, iv. 40, 34.5; lowland 
and mountain, Iv. 868; gradation 
In, I 183; natural, how modified 
by choice of javenli/e artiMts, iv. 
jSi sg(noti-): dcpiindent foriuler- 
eat on relation to man., v. 183, 



; how to manufacture oi 



!, ir. 



Landscape Painters, aims of great, L 
44, iv. 23; clioice of truths by, 1. 
74-76; in scvenleunth century, 
their vicious and fatso style, I G, 
lai, 338, 387; German and Plem- 
ish.i SO: characteristicaof Dutch, 
V.353. 359; vulgarity of Dutch, v. 
377; EngRHh, i. 83, 83-95. 

IdiudBcape Painting, modern, i. 434; 
four true and two epurious forms 
of, V. 19-1, 195; true, dependenC 
for Its Interest on aympalliy with 
humanity (the " dark mirror"), v. 
195-301, til. 348, 250, 359, 836, iv. 
66; early Italian school of, 1 61- 
85. 165, il 317; emancipation of, 
from fonnalism, ill 313; Vene- 
tian school of, expired 1594, i.>L 
317, V. 314. 319; supernatural, U. 
310-333; Purist ideal of, ia 70- 
76; delight in quaint, iiL 313; 
preservation of symmetry in, by 
greatest men, ii. 74, northern, 
school of, iii. 333; doubt as to the 



of, 



. 144. 



193; 



symbolic, iii. 303; topographical, 
iv. 16; Dutch school of, i. 03; 
modem love of darkness and dark 
color, the "service of clouds," iii. 
348-331. 

Landscape Painting, Classical, y. 
343-348; absence of faith in, v. 
343; taste and restraint of, v. 343; 
idea! of, v. 344. 

Landscape Painting, Dutch, v, 377- 
381. 

Landscape Fainting, Heroic, v. 194' 
198. 

Landscape Bmnting, Pastoral, v, 
353-360. 

Language of early Italian Picturos, 
L 10; of Dutch pictures, L 10; 
distinction between ornamental 
and expressive, i. 10; painting a, 
i. 8; accuracy of, liable to misin- 
terpretation, iii 5. 

Law. David's deUght in the, r. 146; 
helpfulness or consistence the 
highest. V. 158. 

LawH of leaf-duping, v, 25, 36, 33; 
of ramificution, v. 48-63; of vege- 
tation, how expresBed ia. sasVj 
ita\ioT\ acwYpViTB, x. >A. _ 

Leat,"LEaviiS,tovi tTC's.Vfti^ig.:^™^ 
reva\ ut»oinft-tt\&\ w^vWa, "" 
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of AnieriFKii pinni?. lil SOS: of 
AliitmB pluntago, iiL SOS; of hofBc- 
ctiPsUiut, Ui. 905: crowtb of. iv. 
193, V. 81 ; laws of tV-nvclloii. Ra- 
difttloii, mid iHucntMlon. v. in, S6, 
rilM of, law of mibordi nation in, 
til. 200, V. S4: lesMiria from, v. S3, 
74, 75; of Ihe |iiuc, v, 78: of 
euth-plnniA, Bliupvs of, v. 9iM>5: 
life of. V. SI. 82, 40. 41, 03; struc- 
ture of, Sl'Sil; variety and eym- 
metry of, f. 884, iL 73. 99 : drawing 
of, bv VeneUans, Hi. 810; draw- 
ing of, by Duich and by Durer. v. 
8f 80; curvBlure in, iv.a71-»73; 
myHtery in, i. 101, SQfl; Gtrcnglli 
and hope received from, ii 140, 

LmHeU, v. 88. 

Iilbwty, wjlf-restrwned, il. 84; love 
of, UI modern landscapes, tli. S50; 
Scott's love of, lii. 371 ; religious, 
of VtMiellaDB, V. 215; individual 

. helplesanesB (J. B. Mill), v. 1T4. 

XJchena. See Moss. 

IJfe, intenglty of, propoTtiouate to 
Inl^QBity of helpnilnesa, v, 1S5; 
CODueclinn of color with. iv. 53. 
128, V. 823; man's, em Man, He- 
diiev&l. 

Light, power, gradation, and pro- 
ciouBnesB of. iv. 84, 87, 53. 09, 
71-78; mediicva! love of, iii. 300; 
value of, on what dependent, ii. 
48; how affected hy color, i. 68, 
70; influence of. in architecture, 
i. 106; table of gradation of differ- 
ent imintcra, iv. 4S; law of evanes- 
cence (Turner), iv. 70; expression 
of, by color, i. 68. 171; with ref- 
erence to tone, i. 147, 149: achar- 
acleristio of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, iv. 48; love of, ii. 75. 76, iii. 
Hi; a type of God, ii. 78; purity 
of. i. 147, 11. 75; how related to 
Bhadowa, i. 140, 173: hues ot, i. 
149, 157, 161 ; high, bow obtained, 
S. 178. 188, ii. 48; high, use of 
gold in. i. 106; white of idealists 
to be diatiDguished from golden of 
Tition-a school, ii. 221; Dutch, 
love ot. T. S54, 378; elEecte ot, as 
given by Turner, iv. 71. 

Limestone, of what coTnposed. i, 
308; color of, iii. a81-233; ItiWca, 
Iv. W-129. 

\eaoffall, ir, 876; o£_piojeci\m 
273; of escape, ■ 



Iv. 809; nature of governing, it. 
187; in faces, ii. 114; uiuiuluinc, 
cxpnissivo of notion, horiiioaul, 
of rest and stren^h, v. 1S4; hDii' 
Kontaland angular, v. 164; grdn- 
deliT of. ona»stB in siniplici^ villi 
variation, iv. S47:curvvd. iv. WH; 
apparent proportion in, ii, 01: nil r 
doubtful, rejected in nnnorid 
hearinga, iii. 200. 

Literature, frealcst not produced Iff 
religious temper, v. SffiS; classic*^ 
the school of laste or restruDt, t. 
SIS; spaunodic, v. 243; worldof. 
divided into thinkers and scera, 
iii. 263; modem ternp^ of. IiL 
253, 261-383; reputation of, og 

, what dependent (error tranutjnji, 



rellU 



I piojec) 
278; of 






i. 1, 3. 

Locke, qooled (hard 
61, 67. 

Love, a noble emotion, UL 10: color 
a tfpc of, V, 830 (notel; source ot 
unity, ii. 60; as connected will 
vital beauty, il. 89; perceplica 
quickened l)y. i. 52; want of. ic 
some of lhcoldlandac^»epainieit, 
i. 77; finish proceeding from, i 
84: nothing teiwn rightly wili 
out. iv, 33; of brig-htiiess in Eng- 
lish Cottages, Iv. S£D: of horror, 
iv. 328; characteristic of all grnri 
men, ii. 90; higher than reason, 
ii. 114: ideal form, only (o ba 
reached by, ii, 131; lov«lital 
things wrought through, ii. 131. 
V. 848; good work ouly done f«. 
V. 346-348; ocd trust the nouriEt 
ment of mnn's soul, v. 34a 

'Lowell, quotation frona, v, 347. 

Lowlander, proud of his lowiandi 
(farmer in "Alton Locke"), 111 
183. 

Magnitude, relation of. to minnt* 
ness. V. 175-177; love of nter» 
size, T. 178; InHuems of, on li- 
ferent nunds. V. 177. 

Man. his use and function, ii, 4; bii 
business in the world. iiL 44, T. 
1 ; three orders of, iii. 386 ; cW- 
acteristics of a great, iiL iMO; pc^ 
fection of threefold, t. 398; viW 
Vmitaty in, ii 111-181; present nod 
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. '. 845; 

W to get noblest work out of, v. 

■"848; lore and trust neeeeBory 

. svelopment of, v, 347. divided 

B Ave classea, v. 159-1S2; how 

perceiye a noble spirit in, iv. 

tvhen intemperate, li. 13; pur 

"to of, how divided, ii. 8. v. 159- 

:; life of, the rose and canker- 

n, V. 32i. 333; not intended 

B eatistled b^ earthly beauty, 

_i, iv. 131; Ills hsppineBa, how 

iitltuted, iii. 308, v. 327-330; 



^Of, T, 881. 
■ I, dompBtic lae of, iv. 870; 
1 for sculpture, iv. 127; col- 
. of. iv. 140. 

beval, ages compared with mod- 

■t, iii. 350; not - dark." iii. 262; 

id, how opposed to Greek, iii. 

B; faith, life the expret»ion of 

Wi'a delight in God's work, ill. 

Bi admiration of human beauty. 

"■•197; knights, iii. 192-195; 

"'og respecting mountains, iii. 

Tb«, 329, iv. 877; want of 

■ de, iii. 193; sentimental en- 

ilof nature, iii. 192; dread 

ick foliage, iii. 213; love for 

iii 219, 220; disUke of 

id atone, iv. 801 ; love of cit- 

Kt. 4; love of gardens, ii). 191 ; 

^fif Bymmetry, iii. 199; neglect 



characteristics of, iv. lOS; 

^inected with chlorite, iv. 113; 

Bof the word, iv. 114; flake of, 

il of strength in weakness, 

B. 

kelct, "L'lnsecte," quoted on 

' :nitude, v. 178. 

B Ages, spirit of the, iii. 151; 

Idencyin Shakspere's concep- 

lof, iv. 884-368; baronial life m 

So, iii. 192,195; neclcctofagricul- 

_JrB in, hi, 192; mafle earth a great 

■ iMia^^ald. V fi Bee MeditevaL 



Mill, J. 8„ " On Liberty," v. 174. 

Milton, cliaracleristics of, ii. 144, iii, < 
285.296; his use of the rerm'"es- 
panse," iv. 83; and Dante's de- 
scriptions, comparison lietween, ii, 
188, iii. 309: misuse of the term 
"enamelled" hy. iii. 223i in- 
stant^aof "imagination." ii. 144. 

Mind, independence of, ii, 191. vis- 
ible operation of, ou the body, ii. 
113. 

Minuteness, value of, v. 175-177; in- 
fluence of, on different minds, v, 
177. See Magnitude. ■ 

MLst, of what typical, iv. 70; Cop- 
ley Fielding's love of, iv, 75. 

Mistakes, great, chiefly due to pride, 
iv. GO. 

Moderation, value of. ii. 84. 

Modem age. characteristics of, liL 
3.'51.254, 264, 276; costume, ugli- 
ness of, iii. 355, V. 273 (note); ro- , 
mance of the past, iii. 255; criti- 
cism, iv. 389; landscape, i. 434, 
ii. 169, iii. 248; mind, _patiietio 
fallacy characteristic of, in. 168. 

Moisture, expressed by fulness of 
color, iv. 245. 

Moss, colors of, iv. 130, v. 99; beau- 
ty and endurance of, v. 100. 

Mountaineer, false theatrical idea of, 
iv. 831 ; regarded as a term of re- 
proach by Dante, iii. 341 ; same by 
Sliakspere, iv. 871 ; his dislike of 
his country, iii. 182; hardship of, 
iv. 385; his life of, "gloom,''^'iv. 
82(1. 

Mountains (see also Banks, Crests, 
Debris, &c.), uses and functions 
of, iv. 91; influences of, on artis- 
tic power, iv. 356; iofiuence on 
purity of religion, doctrine, and 
practice, iv, 851; monkish view 
of, iv. 377, iii. 196; elructure of, ' 
' """ iv. 157; materials of, i. 271, 



iv. 90; ] 



. 270, 



371 ; false color 
of (Salvator and Titian), i. 158; . 
multiplicity of feature, i. 299; ful- 
ness of vegetation, iv. 291; con- 
tours of, L 398, iv. 141, 157, 182, 
276, 309; curvature of, i. 296, iv. 
186, 193, 283, 387 ; appearances of, 
L 281, 288; foreground, ^wmWi 
ol, i. 9B, w. Sfi-. V«Q i^OTs. ^ 
iv, na; Bape.-rioi\«».ii\s sA-Vj-*^; 
34a. S«-, SBia»S4e^ ot^a.e.Na^"««* 
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819: decomposiUon. iv. 103. 137. 
160, 80»: BoncUty (if. ill IM; lea- 
M&a from decay of, !v. 81S; reffu- 
lariir BDil pHrallclUin of Iwdain. 
iv. iOT; rxaffMrniioa in drawing 
of. ii. aOH, IV. ITS, IM: lave of 
iii. !iSO. 239, £88. iv. 8TQ: mcn- 
Uons <if. in Scripture, iii. IM. iv. 
877: Mo*8 in Sinai, Iv. 878; 
TnuudlgunttlnD, iv. 861; oonstruc- 
tion i>f NM-them Alpbc, iv. 286, 
iv. 834: glory, iv. SU, 845; lift 
Ihe lowlftuda on tliedr rides, iv. 02 ; 
tnystcry of. UDfailuitnAble. iv. 15,7, 
lit; tnaterieJ o( Alpine, a type of 
Htrrngtk in wchIuigsb, iv. 2SS&: 
Donlc's concpptinn of. IIL 236, 
230. 230; Danic'a rcpii^^iumca to, 
iii. 240; influence of Ihe Apcn- 
nineg on Demte, i ii. 231 ; tnedisval 
feeling roipecting, iii. 101, 230: 
BymbolisTii of, in Dnnte. Iii. 240; 
not rtrprcacnted by the Greeks, iii. 
145; dctjncry not attempted by old 
tnaaters. i, 278; influence of, iv. 
S44, 3S6; tlie beginning and end 
of Dotural flceneiy. iv. $44, 

XountBJns, central, tlieir forraatios 
and aspect, i 275-287. ' 
[ounuin gloom, iv. 317-343; life in 
Alpine valleys, Iv. 330; love o( 
horror, iv. 328-832; Bomanism, iv. 
833 : disease, iv. 333 ; instance, Sion 
in tlie Valais. iv. SS9. 

Mountains, inferior, how distin- 
guialiedfrora central, i. 290; indi- 
vidual truth in drawing of, i. 804. 

Mystery, of nature, ^ 87, iv. 67, 80; 
never absent in nature, iv, S6; 
noble and ignoble, iv. 70, 73,74; of 
execution, nccesaajy to the highest 
exceUence, i. 37, iv. 63; in Pru- 
Raphaelltism, iv. 61; sense of de- 
light in. iv. 00; Tumerian. essen- 
tial, iv. 66-67; wilful, iv. 68-81. 

Mythology, Itenuissance puintings 
of, iii. (W; Apollo and the Python. 
V. 822; Calypso, the concealer, v. 
Sll; Ccto, deep places of tlic sea. 
v. 138, 304; Chiyaaor, angcl of 
lightning. V. 140; Danae's golden 
rain. v. 140; Danalden, sioves of, 
V. 140; Dragnn of Hesperides, v. 
SOS, 308, 300; Eurybia, tidalloree 

[■of the sea, v. 138, 304-, "Falea, 'i. ' 
Garden of 'HespeiWea. -v, 
tJS; Goddess of Discord, Ev\3, 







V. 305-310 : OorgoQS, Btorm-cJoi 
V. 138. 304; Grsis. soft r_ 
Clonda, 138. 804; Hesperidea. 
310. 303; Nercus. god of thesM. 
V. 138. 308; Minerva's shield. Gne 
gon'a head on. v. 140; Muiu, v. 
103: Pegasus, lower rain-cloudSiV. 



Nature, infinity of, I. 64. 66, 164-168, 
193, 310. 3S4; iii. 131 (drawingof 
leafage), iv. 29, 267, 808. L 77; vt 
riety of, i. 65. 169, a»l, v. 2-5; gn- 
dationin,ii.47.iv. 1^287;cur* 
lure in, ii 46, 60, iv. 271. 373; 
colora of, i. 70. 189. 863. iii. ffil 
finish of, iii. 112. 131. 123: &!» 
nesB of, iv. 804; rednndancy of, 
iii. 122. V. 99; lialancc of. v. M; 
inequality of . v. 22:pBtiie>lctiHt- 
ment oL v. 177; sJways im^ 
native, ii. 158; never distiDct, 
never vacant, i. 188; love of, in- 
tense or flubordinate. cln^iAcatitw i 
of writers, iii. 285; love of, ao ts- 
dicBtioD of aensibility, lil 3SS; ] 
love of (moral of landscape), ill 
385-307; want of love of in old 
masters, i. 77. iii. 335: ligUts and 
shadows in, i. 180. 311, iv. 34; 
organic and inorganic beau^ of. 
L 286, ii. 96: highest beauty rare 

* In, i. 65, iv. 131; sympotby wiUi, 
iii. 194. 806. ii. 91. 93, iv. 16-67; 
not to be pninteit i- 64; imagi- 
nation dependent on, iL 101; ho* 
modified by inventive paintaw, v. , 
181; asreprese-nlcdbyoldmaste* 
i. 77. 176; treatment of, by dM ) 
landscape painters, i. 75; leeliU 
respecting, of medlicvalandOnu 
knfcht. ill. 177, 103, 103,197.7. I 
5; drawing from (Encycloprnfii 
Britannictt), iv. 305. See Btevtj. 
Deity. Greek, Medieval. TipUij, 
also Clouds, Mountains, etc. 

Neatness, modem love of, iii. 109, If. 
3-0; vulgarity of excessive, t. 871. 

Nereid's guard, the, v. 29s-Sia. 

Niggling, ugly misused term. v. 86; 
means disorganized and n 
teal worit, T. 87. 
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bluest form of, v. 161, 163; law 
of, V. 161. 

Obscurity, law of, iv. 61; of intel- 
ligible and unintelligible painters, 
iv. 74, See Mystery. , 

Ornament, abstract, as #sed by 
Angelico, ii. 220; realized, as used 
by Filippino Lippi, etc., ii. 220; 
language of, distinct from language 
of expression, i. 10; use of animal 
form in, ii. 204; architectural, i. 
105, 107, ii. 205; symbolic, ii. 204- 
205; vulgar, iv. 273; in dress, iv. 
864; curvature in, iv. 273, 274; 
typical, iii. 206; symmetrical, iii. 
207; in backgrounds, iii. 203; 
floral, iii. 207-208. 

Outline exists only conventionally in 
nature, iii. 114. 

Pamters, classed by their obiects, 1st, 
exhibition of truth, 2nd, deception 
of senses, i. 74; classed as colorists 
and chiaro8curist«, iv. 47; func- 
tions of, iii. 25; great, characteris- 
tics of, i. 8, 124, 326, ii. 42, iii. 26- 
43, iv. 38, V. 189, 190, 332; great, 
treatment of pictures by, v. 189; 
valgar, characteristics of, i. 327, 
il 82, 128, 137, iii. 32, 63, 175, 257, 
318; religious, ii. 174. 175, 181; 
217, iii. 48, 59, iv. 355; complete 
use of space by, i. 235; duty of, 
with regard to choice of subject, 
ii 219, IV. 18 (note); interpreters 
of nature, iii. 139 ; modem philo- 
sophical, error respecting color of, 
iii. 80; imaginative ana unimagi- 
native, ii. 154-157; should be 
guides of the imagination, iii. 132; 
sketches of, v. 180; early Italian, 
i. 247, iii. 244; Dutch, i. xxxii. 
preface, iii. 182; v. 35, 37, 278; 
Venetian, i. 80, 346, v. 214, 229, 
258; value of personification to, 
iii. 96; contrast between northern 
and Italian, in drawing of clouds, 
V. 133; eifect of the Reformation 
on, V. 250. See Art, Artists. 
Painting, a language, i. 8; opposed 
to speaking and writing, not to 
poetry, iii. 18 ; classification of, iii. 
12; sacred, iii. 46; historical, iii. 
89, 90; allegorical, delight of 
greatest men, iii. 95 ; of stone, iv. 
801 ; kind of conception necessary 
to, V, 187; success, how found in, 



V. 179; of the body, v. 228; differs 
from illumination in represent- 
ing shadow, iii. 29; mode of, sub- 
ordinate to purpose, v. 187; 

. distinctively the art of coloring, 
V. 316; perfect, indistinctness 
necessary to, iv. 64; great, expres- 
sive of nobleness of mind, v. 178, 
191. See Landscape Painting, 
Animal Painting, Art, Artist, 
Truth, Mediaeval, Renaissance. 

Past and present, sadly sundered, 
iv. 4. 

Peace, v. 339-353; of monasticism, 
V. 282; choice between the labor 
of death and the peace of obedi- 
ence, V. 353. 

Perfectness, law of, v. 180-192. 

Perspective, aerial, iii. 248; aerial, 
and tone, difference between, i. 
141 ; despised in thirteenth century 
art, iii. 18; of clouds, v. 114, 118; of 
Turner's diagrams, v. 341 (note). 

Pharisaism, artistic, iii. 60. 

PhotoCTaphs give Tumerian form, 
and Kembrandtesque chiaroscuro, 
iv. 63. 

Pictures, use of, to give a precious, 
non-deceptive resemblance of 
Nature, iii. 126-140; noblest, 
characteristic of, iii. 141 ; value of 
estimate by their completeness, i. 
11, 421; Venetian, choice of re- 
ligious subjects in, v. 221 ; Dutch, 
description of, v. 277, advantages 
of unreality in, iii. 139, 140; as 
treated by uninventive artists, iii. 
20; finish of, iii. 113; of Venice at 
early mom, i. 343; of mountaineer 
life, iv. 320-322. See Realization, 
Finish. 

Picturesque, nobleness of, dependent 
on sympathy, iv. 13; Tumerian, 
iv. 1-15; dependent on absence 
of trimness, iv. 5; and on actujd 
variety of form and color, iv. 6; 
lower, heartless delight in decay, 
iv. 11; treatment <h stones, iv. 
302; Calais spire an instance of 
noble, iv. 7. 

Plagiarism, ^eatest men oftenest 
borrowers, iii. 839. 

Plains, structure of, i. 272 ; scenei; 
of compared with mountains, ?* 
844, 345; spirit of rep"«^ 
271*, efieclol ^c^Xmdis 
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■Plants, idcolof,ii. 105-107; wnseof 

beauty in, ii. OS, SB; typical of 

virtucB,"iii. 337; inflaence of con* 

atniclive proportion on, ii. 63; 

aympathy wiih, iL Bl; uses of, v. 

S, 3; ■■tented" and "building," 

fJUlb-plants and pillar-piiinla, t. 

8; law of Buccession in, v. 20; 

seed of, V. BO; roola of, v. 41; 

life of, law of liclp, v. 105; straw- 

berrr, v. 06; Sisjinbriiiin Irio, v. 

05; Uxaiis Bcelosclla, i. 83 (note); 

Boidanella and ranunculus, ii. SS, 

108; black. LoUyhocii, v. 234. 
Pteasuro of orercoining difficulties, 

1. 16; BOU^^ea of, in execution, i. 

36; in landscape and architecture, 

Iv. 8«. St* HctureB. 

I Heaaurea, higher and ]ower, ii. 15- 

^^W 18; of aenBc, ii. IS; of taste, Iwvr 
^^^K, to lie cultivated, ii, 28. 
^^^HrOctry, the suggestion by the imagi- 
^^^K nuttoR of noble ground for noble 
^^^B emotion, ili. 10, v. 163; uao of de- 
^^^^H tl^ in, iii. 8; contrasted with 
^^^H history, iii. 7~S; roodem, pathetic 
^^^B^faIIa«;y characteristic of, iii. 168. 
^^^^^Dets, too many second-rate, iii. 
^^^ 158; described, v. 163; twoordora 

of (creative and reflective}, iii. 

156 (note), 160; great, have acule- 

nesB of, and command of, feeling. 

iii. 183; love of flowers by, v. 91 ; 

why not good judges of painting, 

ui. 133. 
Poplar grove, gracefulness of. 

Homer's love of, iii, Bl, 183, 185. 
Popularily, i, 3. 
Porphyry, cliaracleristlcaof, iv. 108- 

Portraits, recognition, no proof of 
real resemblance, 1. 65. 

Portraiture, use of, by painters, ii, 
119, iii. 78, 89, 91. iv. 858; neces- 
sary to ideal art, ii. 119; modern 
foolishness, and insolence of, ii. 

1133; modem, compared with Van- 
dyke's, V. 373 (note); Venetians 
painted praying, v. 220. 
Power, ideas of, 1. 13, 14; ideas of, 
how received, i. 33; imaginative, 
; iii. 30; never wasted, i. 13; sen- 
h sationa of, not to be sought in im- 
U perfect art, i. 88; importance 
mtecbnical, its relation to eiprea- 
bfonaT. ili, 29. \ 

iBcipices, hoivordinarilyproduced. \ 



forrfllH 



1. 300, iv. 146; general foro 
iv. 246; ovcrhiinging, in InfttI 
Alps, iv. 241; steepness of, iv.330] 
their awfulness and lieimly, !v. 
.S41, 360; action of ;rc-tu's upon, 
iv. i4B; rarity of high, among 
sccondaiy hills, i. SOI. 
Pre-Raphaelitea, aim of, i. 423; un- 
wise in choice of subject, iv. 18; 
studies of, iii. 58, 71 (note); rank 
of, in art, iii. 141, iv. 57; mystery 
of, iv. 61, iii. 20, 127-120; apparent 
Tiiiance between Turner and, iii. 
129; love of flowers, v. 01 ; flower 
and leaf-painting of, i. 307, v. 
SD. 



Pride, 



e of mistakes, iv. 50; de- 
of ideal character, ii. 122 ; 
in idleness, of mediieval knighta, 
iiL 193; in Venetian landscape, 
V. 218. 
Proportion, apparent and construc- 
tive, ii. 67-fi3;of curvature. iL 
60, iv. 286, 267; how diffoing 
from symmetty, ii. 78 ; of architeo- 



ture, u. SO; Burke's 



i. 60- 



Prosperity, evil consequences of 
long-coutinucd, ii. 4-5. 

Psalm 10th, meaning of, v. 147-149. 

Purchase, wise, Ihe root of ^I be- 
nevolence, V. 828 (note). 

Puritans and Itnmanists, iii. 252. 

Pvrity, the espresaon of djvina 
energy, ii. 75; type of sinbssncgs, 
Ii. 78; how connected with ideas 
of life, ii. 70; of color, ii. 79; 



t of, ( 



fledm A iwllo's coolest, 
flesh painting, on what dependent, 
ii. 134; Venetian painting of the 
nude, V. 237. See Sensuality. 
Python, the corrupter, v. 323. 

Eays, no perception of, by old 
masters, f, 313; how far to be 
represented, i. 213. 

Kealization. in art, iii. 16; gradually 
hardened feeling, iv. 47-51; not 
the deception of the senses, iii. 
18; Danle'a, iii 18. See Pictures. 

Iteflnement, meaning of term, ii. 81 ; 
of spiritual and practical minds, v. 
282-284; unconnected witb toil un- 
desirable, V. 328, 

■ReftccVion, inv Aw.* 
(it inq.',tB,wVQ\. 



Of , 



^ 
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831; to what extent visible from 
above, i. 386. 
Refonnation, strength of, v. 249; 
arrest of, v. 250; effect of, on art, 
iii. 65, V. 251. 
Relation, ideas of, i. 13, 29, 31. 
Religion, of the Greeks, v. 20a-21p; 
of Venetian painters, v. 220; of 
London and Venice, v. 291; Eng- 
lish, V. 343. 
Renaissance, painting of mytholo^, 
iii. 62; art, its sin and its Nemesis, 
iii. 254; sensually, ilL 63; builders. 
V. 176; spirit of, quotation from 
Browning, ir. 368. 
Repose, a test of greatness in art, ii. 
65-68, 108, 222; characteristic of 
the eternal mind, ii. 65; want of, 
in the Laocoon, ii. 69 ; in scenery, 
i. 272; Turner*s "Rietz" (plate), 
V. 164, 168; instance of, in Michael 
Angelo's " Plague of Serpents," ii. 
69 (note) ; how consistent with ideal 
organic form, ii. 108. 
Reserve, of a gentleman (sensibility 

habitual), v. 269. 
Resilience, law of, v. 30, 71. 
Rest, lines of, in mountains, iv. 276, 

310, 312. 
Revelation, V. 199. 

Reverence, for fair scenery, iii. 258; 
false ideas of (Sunday religion), 
iii. 142; for mountains, iii. 230; 
inculcated by science, iii. 256 ; 
Venetian, the Madonna in the 
house, V. 224. 
Reynolds, on the grand style of paint- 
ing, iii. 23; on the influence of 
b^ut^, iii. 23. 
Rocks, IV. 99-134; formation of, iv. 
113; division of, iv. 99, 102, 157 ; 
curvature of, iv. 150, 154, 213, i. 
295 ; color of, iv. 107, 121, 136, 
123, 125, 129, i. 169; cleavages of, 
iv. 391 ; great truths taught by, iv. 
102; aspect of, i. 295, 309, iv. 101, 
108, 120, 128 ; compound crystal- 
line, iv. 101, 105; compact crystal- 
line, characteristics of, iv. 107, 
102, 114, 159, 205; slaty coherent, 
characteristics of, iv. 122, 205, 251; 
compact coherent, iv. 128, 159; 
junction of slaty and compact 
crystalline, iv. 114, 173, 202; un- 
dulation of, iv. 116, 118, 150; 
material uses of, iv. 119, 127; effect 
of weather upon, iv. 104; effect of 



water on, iv. 213; power of, in 
supporting vegetation, iv. 125, 130; 
varied vegetation and color of, i. 
169; contortion of, iv. 116, 150, 
152, 157; debris of, iv. 119; lami- 
nation of, iv. 113, 127, i. 291; lime- 
stone, iv. 130, 144, 209, 250, 258; 
sandstone, iv. 132; light and sl^ade 
of, i. 311 ; overhanging of, iv. 120, 
254, 257; mediae vsd landscape, iii. 
229-247; early painters' drawing 
of, iii. 239; Dante's dislike of, iii. 
230 ; Dante's description of, iii. 
231, 236; Homer's description of, 
iii. 232, 239; classical ideal of, iii. 
186; Scott's love of, iii. 242, 275. 
See Stones. 
Romanism, modem, effect of on 
national temper, iv. 333, and Puri- 
tanism, iii. 252, 253. 

Saussure, De, description of curved 
cleavage by, iv. 395 ; quotation 
from, iv. 294 ; on stnicture of 
mountain ranges, iv. 172; love of 
Alps, iv. 393. 

Scenery, interest of, rooted in human 
emotion, v. 194; associations con- 
nected with, iii. 290, 292; classical, 
Claude and Poussin, v. 244 ; High- 
land, V. 206; two aspects of, bright . 
and dark, v. 206; of Venice, effects 
of, V. 216; of Nuremberg, effect 
of, v.. 233; of Yorkshire hills, 
effect of, i. 126, v. 293 ; Swiss in- 
fluence of, iv. 337-376, v. 84-87 ; 
of the Loire, v. 165 ; effect of 
mountains on, iv. 343-346. See 
Nature, Pictures. 

Scent, artificial, opposed to natural, 
ii. 15; different m the same flower, 
i. 67-68. 

Science, subservient to life, ii. 8 ; 
natui-al, relation to painting, iii. 
805; interest in, iii. 256; inculcates 
reverence, iii. 266 ; every step in, 
adds to its practical applicabilities, 
ii. 9; use and danger of in relation 
to enjojnnent of nature, iii. 306; 
gives the essence, art the aspects, 
of things, iii. 306; may mislead as 
to aspects, iv. 391. 

Scott, representative of the mind of 
the age in literature, iii. 259, 263, 
277; quotations tto\ft., ^\io^«^xv^\^.^ 
habit oi \ootoi^ «X Ti\jX\5x^/\\v. '=^^^^ 
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270 ; enjoyment of nfittiro i 
cifttcd Willi Ilia wcoknoea. Hi. 
287; love of Ubert;. Itl. 27); habit 
of ilnwiog slighl morata fmm 
ettry scene, iii. S7S, 277 ; lore of 
nulural biBtor; . iii. 276; educntion 
of, compttTwl witli Tumer'H, iii. 
WM, nO»: deeeriptionof Kdinburgh, 
iii. 278; dealUwithoQt hope. v. ?'" 
■ )for Bb 



BCTiplI 



31S; 



r stated 



monntBiuH Id, iv. e3, 119, 377; 
Serman on the Mount, iii. 809, 
338; refereni^n to flrmamciit. iv. 
80, 86 (note) 87 ; attention to mean- 
ing of words neoesMuy lo the un- 
dcrHlandingof. V.147-1S1; Psalms, 
T. 145, U7. 
Sculpture, imagination, how mani- 
fested in, iL 184, 18S; auitabitity 
of iwks for, iv. 111. 113. 119; in- 
stances of gilding and coloring of 
(middle ages), ii. 301; statues in 
Mmlici Chiipcl referred : 
at the cloee o' ""- -- 



Bensnality, dpatruc.tlve ot I 
clinraeiur, ii. 123; liow cor^ 
with impurity of colm, i 
various dcgroea of. ii 
ii. 126. iii. 66 ; im 
beauty, not a 

. See Ruily. 

Btiriouaoeaa of n 



Ul. i 



I of. I 



age, ii. 189. 

Bbade, gradalion 
47 ; want of, i 
nations and mi 
portant tiian color in ( 
character of bodies, i. 70; 
nesB of. in nature's rock^fl 
and color, sketch of b gi 
l«r conceived in, i. 40S ; 
only when showbig b( 
ii. 82 (note). 

Shadow, cast, importance af.V 
838 ; strangeness of cast, fl 
importance of. in briritt r 
174-175 ; variety of, in r^ 



e in, fli. 308^08. 

Sea, paintingof. i. 9TS-9SS; has never 
been paintiMl, i. 826 ; Stuifield'a 
truUifitl rendering of, i. 853; Tur- 
ner's heavy rolling, i. 376; seldom 
painted by the Venetians, L 846; 
raisrcpresented by the old masters, 
i, 344; after a storm, effect of, i. 
880, .381 ; Dutch painting of. 1. 843 ; 
sliore breakers inexpreBsibIc, i. 
874;Homer"8feelingabout the, iii. 
169; Angel of the, v. 133-151. 
See Foam,- Water. 

Beer, greater than thinker, iii. 134, 
283. 

Bensibility. knowledge of the beauti- 
ful dependent on, i, 52 ; an attri- 
bute of all noble minds, i. 6S ; the 
essence of a gentleman, v. 268 ; 
want of, is vulgarity, v. 278; nec- 
ry to the perception of facts, 
!; to color and to form, differ- 
". 410; want of, in 
undue regard to appearance, v. 
209; want of, in Dutch painters, v. 




face-matter, 

various masters, i 

right, of cbiarosDurists tu 

49 ; esaggeration of. in L 

raphj. IV. 63 ; rejectJon ■ 

mediievals, iii. 200. 

Shakapere, creative order ti 
iii, l.» (note); his enlirof 
with all crpftturea, iv. 1 
tragedy of, compared will 
V. 210; universality of, ffi. ■ 
painted human nature of r 
teentb oenturf , iii. 90. Iv. ^ 
pose of.ii. 68; bia rdigi 
behind his eq.uity, v. I 
pleic portraiture in, iii. 1 
864; penetrative in""'" 
ii. 165; lovoof pine 
V. 82 ; no reverence tor DL 
iv. 868, 370 ; corrupted J 
Renaissance, Iv. Sffl ; 
shown by his self-anm 
XXV. (preface). 

Shelley, contemplative I 
a cnoracteristic of, it. Iwj 
■without hope, v. 849. 

Sight, greater than tlioughl, ll 
^'"-~ ■' — sAleutiflc I 
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jj pleasure of, duly of 
Ag, iL 26; of the whole 
. 206 ; partial, of Dulcb 

T. 278; not valued in the 
ige, ii. i; keenoesa of, how 

ed, il. 87; importtiace of , 






7. 401, 1 



, second quali^ of eieeu- 
6; of great men, iii. BT. 

view of, V. 310; Venetian 
, V. 317; "misang the 
'. 339 ; wasbiog away of 
itain of lovej, v. 331. 
a ctiiiracteriBtic of great 

35. 
lould be taught to every- 

829 (note), 330. 

Magnitude. 

experimental, v. 181 ; de- 
it, V, 183; CDntmemomtive, 



» of. 



304, 364 ; three 



of. I 217, 

i. 161, iv. 88; pure blue, 
lible, i. 356; ideas of, often 
onal, 1. 306 ; gnulalion of 
, i. 310; treated of by the 
ere as distinct from clouds, 
prominence of, in modt^rn 
le, iii. 360 ; open, of modem 
i. 314 ; iDssona to lie taught 
104, 205 ; pure and clear 
Intdng of, by earlier Italian 
Ich «diool, very valuable, 

84, 210; appeartince of. 
sunset, i. 161; effect of 
wn, i. 31 1 ; variety of color 
5; reflection of, in water, 
upreniG brightness of, iv. 
isparency of, i. 307; per- 

of, V. 114; engraving of, 
,13 (note). 

n of, on Alps, i. 386, 367; 
at, uncxptesiiible, when 

the principal element in 
n fonn, iv. 340 ; wreaths 
r properly drawn, 1. 386. 
Ih of, i. 191-303; defl- 
f, in ancient landscape, i. 
ild-inEtinct respecting, 11. 
j^iy throughout all, iv. 58. 
jeings, their introduction 
several forms of landscape 
14 ; rejected by modem sit, 



■*"■' 



Spring, OUT time for staying in tc 
V. 89. 

Stones, how treated by mcdiieval I 
artists, iv. 302 ; carefully realised I 
in ancient art, iv. 301 ; false modem I 
ideal, iv. 308; true drawing of, i 



Style, greatness of, iii. 23-48; choice 
of noble subject, iii. 36 ; love of 
beauty, iii. 81; sincerity, iiL 35; 
invention, iii, 38; quotation from 
Reynolds on, iii. 13 ; false use of 
tlie term, L 95; tJie "grand," re- 
ceived opinions touching, iii. 1-16. 

Sublimity, the effect on the mind of 
anything above it, L 41 ; Burke's 
treatise on, quoted, 1. 17; when 
accidental and outward, pictu- 
resque, iv. 3, 6, 7. 

Sua, first painted by Claude, ill. 320 j 
early conventional symbol for, iii. 
S20; color of, painled by Turner 
only, V. 313. 

Sunbeams, nature and cause of, i. 
31 1 ; representation of, by old maa- 
tcrs, i. 311. 

Sunsets, splendor of, unapproachable 
by art, i. 161 ; painted frnthfully 
by Turner only, i. 163; why, when 
painted, seem unreal, i. 163. 

Superhuman, Uie. four modes of'j 
manifestation, always in the forn^M 
of a creature, ii. 313, 318. I 

Superiority, disliQCtion between kiuffV 
and degrees of, i. 417. I 

Surface, examples of greatest beauty 
of, ii. 77; of water, imperfectly 
reflective, i. 839; of water, impoa- 
siblo to paint, 1. 359. 

Swiss, cliaracler, iv. 185, 388, 874 ; 
the forefil cantons ("Under tlie 
Woods"), V. 86, 87. 

Symbolism, passionate expression of, 
in Lombardic griffin, iii. 308: de- 
light of great artists in, iii. 97; : 
Calais Tower, iv. 3. 

Symmetry, type of divine justice, ii J 
72-74; value of, ii. 333; use of. iofl 
religious art. ii. 73, iv. 75 ; love of, ' 
in medifeval art, iii. 199; appear- 
ance of. in mountain form, i. 297; 
of curvature in trees, i. 400, v, ?A-, 
of iret-BtBiaB, v. W,Wl-,(a1 "SisMftft, 
i 219. 
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tfmnftthy, charactcrUlka nf, ii. 93, 
109 : cnndilba ot nnble pictu- 
raeque, i*. 10. 13, 14; the founda- 
UoB of true criticiim. Ui, 83 ; cun- 
niug uMociAled with eitMeoce of, v. 
260 ; neceHsary to detect paafAn^ 
Bxprssaion, iiL 07; with naiure, h. 
»1. 98. iii. 179, 1B3, iv. 14, 10 ; 
with humanity, IL 169, It. 11 ; 
absence ot, is Tulgarity. iii. 83. v. 
204; mark of a E«ntleuuin, t. 363, 
S»4. 

Synlciu. eHtabllshniPnt ot. otlon use- 
lusa. iii, 3; of ckiaroacuro, of va- 
rious artiflts, tv. 42. 

Taate, deflnition of, L 86; richt, 
chnracurislics ot, il. 25; a Tow 
torin, iudicaling a base feeling for 
art. iii. 64. 69; how devclopM, li. 
21 ; injustice and changefulaeaa of 
public, i. 4)8; purity of, how 
tested. U, 35; classic&l, its esseace, 
V. 243; present foqdness for un- 
finished works, i. 430, ii. 82. 

Tuniperalc, right uae ot tliu word, 
u. 13. 

Tennyson, rich coloring of, iii. 337; 
subdued by the fe^ngs under 
which he writes, iii. 160; instances 
of the paUietic fallacy in, ill. 167. 
367; sense of beauty in, v. 332; 
his faith doubtful, iii. 303. 

Theoretic Faculi;^. firat perfection 
of, is Charity, li. 90; second per- 
fection of. is justice of moral judg- 
ment, ii. 96; three oporaCions of, 
ii. 101; how cuanected with vital 
beauty, ii. 91; how related to the 
imaginatiou, ii. 107; should 
bo called testlietlc, ii. 12; as ( 
oerned with moral functions of 
animals, ii. 97, B8. 

Theoria, meiining ot, ii, 13, 18; ' 
ivation of, ii. 23; the scrvici 
Heaven, ii 140; what sought by 
Christian, li. 18. 

Thought, doflnitioa of, i. 29; value 
of, in pictures, i. 10; representa- 
tion at the second end ot art, i. 
45-47; howconnocttd with knowl- 
edsc. i. 47; art, in expression of 
inrtividual, i. 44; choice of in- 
ctdunt, espreBsive of, i. 39; oppre- 
ciatioa ot, la art, not \uii'veTvii\, \. 
48. 
Ttoughta, highest, depend \caE.*, oi 



iii. I 

Tone, meaning ot, right iclal 
shadows to principal light, fl 
trulli of, L 140-151; a seoJ 
truth, i. 73; attention paldl 
old maslCTS, i. 70, 141; j 
more imporlaut than. i. 
ot want of, in pictures, L IL 

Topography. Turneriaa, Iv.J 
pure, preciousnow of, i~ 
slight exaggeratioi 
lowed in, iv. 32;. 
sanne, v. 185. 

Torrents, beneficent power I 
385; power of, ir '-'--■ 
way, iv. 258, 258, 
ot earth by, iv. ... . 
furrowed by dewent of, i. | 
312; curve(l lines of, i. f 
812. 

Transparency, ii)coin.patlbto9 
holiest beauty, ii. 77; BppA 
or in mountain cb^ni, ^ 
wanting in ancient Undsiaj 
in modem, L 215, 3&4; td ^ 
307; of bodies, why si" 
' ravelling, beet kti 



77; 
39f 

Tree, aspen, iv. 77, 78; ^ 
68; black spruce, v. 78. 

Tree boughs, falsely dian 
Claude and Poussin, i. 389.1 
65; rightly drawn by T«B 
and Durer. v, 68, 67; coW^ 
of, i. 389_; angles nf, i. Sl 
easily distinguished, t Tf 
nution and multipUcatioi 
383-389; appearance ot li. 
in, how caused, i. S8S; lei 
of, bow produced, v. 64; a 
of balance in, v. 64; g 
61 ; nourishment of, a 
41 ; three condiUons 
aspect — spring, caprice, : 
lowship, V. 8^71. 

Trees, outlines of. i 
tions of. 1. 386. v. 58, 60, | 
moat important truth i 
(symmetrical terminal i. 
400; laws common to f 
385; poplar, an element in^ 
landscape, i. 139, iii. IST 
nmU-j ol, on mountain Bi-_ 
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of color in leafage of, iv. 261; 
classical delight in, iv. 76, iii. 184; 
examples of good and bad finish 
in (plates), iii. 116, 117; examples 
of Turner's drawing of, i. 394; 
classed as " builders with the 
shield" and ** with the sword," v. 
8; laws of growth of, v. 17, 49, 
72; mechanical aspect of, v. 40; 
classed by leaf-structure — trefoil, 
quatrefoU, and cinqfoil, v. 19; 
trunks of, v. 40, 56 ; questions con- 
cerning, V. 51 ; how strengthened, 
V. 41; history of, v.- 52; love of, v. 
4; Dutch drawing of, bad, v. 68, 
71 ; as drawn bv Titian and Tur- 
ner, i. 392, 394; as rendered by 
Italian school, i. 384. 
Trees, pin0, v. 8-30, 79, 92; Shaks- 
pere's feeling respecting, iv. 371, 
V. 83; error of painters in repre- 
senting, iv. 346 (note); perfection 
i of, V. 80-83; influence on Swiss 
f and northern nations, v. 84. ' 
< Truth, in art, i. 21, 46, 47, 74, iii. 
? * 85; Greek idea of, v. 267; blind- 
ness to beauty of, in vulgar minds, 
V. 268; half, the worst falsehood, 
V. 268; standard of all excellence, 
i i 417; not easily discerned, i. 50, 
51,53; first quality of execution, 
L 37; many-sided, the author's 
seeming contradiction of himself, 
V. 271 (note); essential to real 
imagination, ii. 161, 188; essential 
to invention, v. 191; highest diffi- 
culty of illustrating the, i. 410; 
laws of, in painting, iii. vii. toef- 
ace); ideas of, i. 23, 24 ; innnity 
essential to, i. 239; sometimes 
spoken through evil men, ii. 137; 
ima^native preciousness of, iv. 
80; individual, in mountain draw- 
ing, i. 305; wisely conveyed by 
grotesque idealism, iii. 96; no vul- 
garity in, iii. 82; dominion of, 
Universivl, iii. 167; error of con- 
* founding beauty with, ii. 30^ iii. 
^ (note); pictures should present 
\ the greatest possible amount of, 
f iii. 139; sacrifice of, to decision 
and velocity, i. 39; difference be- 
tween imitation and, i. 21, 22; 
absolute, generally attained by 
r "colorists, never by **chiaroscu- 
If lists," iv. 42, 48; instance of imagi- 
h juuire (the Two Orimns), in. 100. 



Truths, two classes of, of deception 
and of inner resemblance, iii. 126; 
most precious, how attained, iv. 
38; importance of characteristic, i. 
59, 62 ; of specific form most im- 
portant, i. 72; relative importance 
of, i. 58; nature's always varjing, 
i. 55; value of rare, i. 64; particu- 
lar, more important than general, 
i.58; historical, the most valuable, 
i. 71 ; the finer, importance of ren- 
dering, i. 316; accurate, not neces- 
sary to imitation, i. 21, 22; geo- 
logical, use of considering, i. 303; 
simplest, generally last believed, 
iii. 300; certain sacred, how con- 
veyed, iii. 289, 300; choice of, by 
artists, the essence of " style," iii. 
33, iv. 46 ; as given by old masters, 
i.'75; selected by modem artists, 
i. 76. 

Types — ^light, ii. 75; purity, ii. 75- 
79, V. 156; impurity, v. 156; 
clouds, V. 110, 114; sky, ii. 40-42; 
moimtain decay, iv. 315; crags 
and ravines, iv. 215; rocks, ii. 79, 
iv. 102, 117; mountains, iv. 343; 
simlight, V. 332 ; color, v. 331 
(note), 332; mica flake, iv. 239; 
rainbow, v. 332; stones, weeds, 
logs, thorns, and spines, v. 161; 
Dante's vision of Rachel and Leah, 
iii. 216; mythological, v. 140, 300, 
301; beauty, ii. 30, 86, v. 145; 
symmetry. Divine justice, ii. 72, 
74; moderation, ii. 81-85; infinity, 
ii. 41, iv. 79; ^rass, humility and 
cheerfulness, iii. 226, 228; rush, 
humUity, iii. 228; buds, iii. 206, 
V. 20, 53, 74; laws of leaf growth, 
V. 31, 32, 33, 53, 74; leaf death, 
V. 74, 95; trees, v. 52, 78, 80; 
crystallization, v. 83. 

Ugliness, sometimes x)ermitted in 
nature, i. 64; is a positive thing, 
iii. 24; delight in, Martin Sch&n. 
gauer, iv. 329, 333; of modern 
costume, v. 273 (note), iii. 254, 
255; of modem architecture, iii. 
253, V. 347. 

Unbelief, characteristic of all our 
most powerful men, iii. 253 ; 
modem . English, "God is^ huJt 
cannot rul^," n . %4n . 

Unity, type ol T>\NYafc corca^^rt'^ 
siveneaa, u. 50, ^"ii, ^, \^*ii»'^ 



TOPICAL iS'DBX. 



I 



iwtnre, L 88S; itppnrcDt propor- 
tion, t cnuM (it, ii. QT, 64: Inslinct 
of, a ftcult; of the asfiociative 
Imoglititiioii. IL 151. 
Clility, dBfloition of, ii. 4; oftirt, ii. 
- 8: (if liclaila In poetry, iii. 8^ of 
L piiaiirCB, iiL 12C, Iti; of moun- 
I tniuE, iv. 91. 

rVallcj^ Alpine beauty of, iv. 311, 
810; gioom in. iv. iM; English, 
iv. 297; FreuuU, 1. 129. iv. 287, 

VBrit-iy, ucwMlvy of, ariBoa out of 
tbatiiruaily, ii. 59-fiO; love of. 11. 
6J>: wLen uioBt coOBplcuous, i. 
218; in nature, i. 63, 00, 160, i9S, 
210, 224, 291. 

Vapor. V. 109, 120. 137, 129. 

TegfUibltw. ideal form in. ii. 107. 

Vctn^lallon. tnilh of, 1. 384. 406; 
process ofform in. v. 78; in forest- 
lands, V. 133; appointed service of, 
V. 2; in sculpture, t. M. 

Velocity in execution, i. 87, ii. 187 
(note); sacriflue of truth to, i. 
88. 

Venetian art {"The Winga of the 
Lion*"), V. 20B. 214; conquest of 
evil. V, 214, geq., 217, 239; scenerf, 
V. 314, 217; idea of beauty, v. 
294; faith, v. 218; religious liberty, 
V. 214; mind, perfection of, v. 
337; contempt of poverty, v, 289; 
unworlliy purposes of, v. 227; 
reverence, the Madonna in the 

Virtue, effect of, on features, ii. 117; 
set forth by plants, iii. 238; of Uie 
Swiaa, T. S4, 85. 

Vulgaiityof mind, y. 281-276; con- 
siatB in insensibility, v. 874r-275; 
examples of, v. 269. 370; seen in 
love of mere physical beauly, iii. 
67; in concealment of truth and 
affectation, iii. 82, 8S; inconceiv- 
able by the greatest minds, iii. 82; 
of Renftiaaauci! builders, v. 178; 
"deathful aelfisbneea," v. 377; 
ajuong Dutch painters, v, 27T-28Sj 



War. a consequence 

338; lessons to be gathered &om 
the Crimean, iiL 336; at the pre» 
ent day of what productive, ill 
826; modem fear of. iii. 356. 

Water, influence of, on eoil, i. 9T3; 
faithful rcpresentaiioD of, impoj- 
Mble. i. 32S-32e; effect prodiMcd 
by mountains on, iv. H3: func- 
tions ot. i. 335; laws of refledjon 
In. 1. 330. S36; clear, takes nu- 
ahadow, L 331; most wond^l 
ot inorganic subetaiHXB, i. ^H 
difference in the action of ^H 
tiououB and Interrupted, L ^H 
in shade most reSective, L t^| 
piling of, optical laws neceaevB 
to, i. 336; smooth, difficulty df 
giving service to, 1 35S. 556; di» 
tant, effect of ripple on, i. 396; 
swift execution necessarr U> draw 
ing of, L 850; reflectioDs in, 1. 
826; motion in. elongates reSee- 
tiona, L 335-336; execrable punt- 
ing of, by elder landscape mBSteis, 
i. 828; as painted bythe modem, 
i. 348-854; as painted by Turner, 
i. 3.'!>5-383 ; as reprcacnted ij 
mediKval art, iii. 209; truth of. l 
835-388. See Sea, Torrents. Fosm. 

Waves, as described by Homer and. 
Keats, iii '"" ' 

torrent, : 

377; curves of, i. 376. 

Wordsworth, his insight into nalun - 
illustration of Turner), i. 177; 
love of plants, il 91 ; good ftwe- 
grotmd described by, i. 83-34; , 
skies of, i. 207; deecription of a 
cloud by, ii. 67: on effect of en* 
torn, iii. 293; fancy and imagiB>- , 
tion of, ii. 106-200; description rf ■ 
the rays of Uic sun, 1. 230. 

Work, the noblest done only far 
love, V, 846. 
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